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CHAPTER    L 


FROM   NEW   YORK  TO   MARSEILLES. 


IT  was  a  hot,  sweltermjr  day,  the  25th  of  Jiily,  1866, 
when,  accompanied  by  my  wife^  I  sailed  down  the 
harbor  of  New  York  on  the  steamer  Peraia  of  the  Cimard 
line,  bound  for  Europe,  not  then  anticipating  that  our 
journey  would  extend  around  the  globe. 

The  war  between  Austria,  on  the  one  side,  and  Prussia 
allied  with  Italy,  on  the  other,  hatl  come  ou  almost  as 
suddenly  as  a  cyclone  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  The  battle 
of  Sadowa  had  been  fought,  and  it  was  feared  that,  instead 
of  its  leading  to  a  cessation  of  hostilitias,  it  was  but  the 
beginniiig  of  a  struggle  which  nii<^ht  involve  all  Europe. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  when  we  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool, that  the  strife  was  at  an  end ;  hut  there  were  other 
important  events  transpiring  abroad  interesting  to  an 
American  journahst. 

In  England  the  refonn  movement,  which  has  since  re- 
sulted in  the  extension  of  the  fmnchise  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  wat  just  beginning.  Mr.  Gladstone^  in 
ParUament,  had  brought  forward  a  biU  that  had  been 
defeated,  and  which  defeat  had  swept  Earl  RusselFs  min- 
istry out  of  office.  Lord  Derby  was  appointed  Premier, 
and  Disraeli  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  people 
were  greatly  excited  over  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  govem- 
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ment  in  preventing  them  by  an  armed  force  from  holding 
a  public  meeting  in  Hyde  Park. 

Blood  had  been  shed.  The  tamper  of  the  people  was 
rising.  Reform  clubs  wei'e  parading  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don at  night  with  lanterns  and  torches.  Placards  and 
handbills,  distributed  to  the  crowd,  called  upon  them  to 
remember  t!iat  they  were  Britons,  that  the  time  htid  come 
when  they  must  assert  their  rights  or  lose  the  hberties 
then  enjoyed.  ^ 

The  night  after  onr  arrival  in  London  a  great  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Guild  Hall,  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  There  w^as  a  dense  crowed  in  the  dusty  old  hall, 
at  one  end  of  which  were  two  huge  wooden  figures  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  more  hideous  than  the  Hindoo  Jugger- 
naut There  wus  a  mightier  crowd  outside  the  doors,  — 
workmen  from  Southwark  and  Clerkenwell,  fishwomen 
from  Billingsgate  and  St.  Giles,  —  shouting  for  Glad- 
stone and  Bright,  and  joining  in  the  chorus  of  "  John 
Bro\\Ta "  and  ^'  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  march- 

The  people  were  in  earnest  for  an  enlai^ement  of  the 
franchise,  but  they  were  in  thraldom  to  rank,  title,  and 
privilege.  The  moneyed  power  of  the  realm  was  against 
them,  as  also  Church  and  State  and  the  precedents  of 
English  history.  Westminster  Abbey,  with  its  tattered 
banners  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  hanging  from  the  lofty 
roof,  covered  with  the  dust  of  centuries;  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  in  the  Confessor's  Chapel;  the  buff  breeches 
of  the  West  End  footmen ;  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig ; 
the  golden  bawbles  in  the  jewel*room  of  the  Tower; 
Oxforrl ;  the  mighty  enginery  of  an  Established  Church, 
—  all  were  dmgs  and  blocks  retarding  and  impeding  tlie 
movement  It  was  an  interesting  moment  in  the  life 
of  a  great  nation,  big  with  results  as  yet  unmeasured. 
But  from  that  liour  the  march  has  been  towards  demoo- 
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lacy.  Carlyle  sees  in  the  distance  only  the  plunge  of 
Kiagara,  while  the  friends  of  the  measure  believe  that 
it  will  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  the  nation. 

Upon  the  Continent  Pnissia  was  commencing  the 
consolidation  of  the  German  Empire,  while  Austria,  al- 
though she  had  won  Cuatoza,  was  preparing  to  accept  the 
situation  into  which  she  had  been  forced  by  her  defeat 
at  Sadowa,  yielding  her  former  supremacy  in  Gemmn 
ajiairs  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  retiring  fi-om 
Venetia. 

AiW  visiting  Paris,  and  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
Switzerland,  we  reach  Venice  in  season  to  witness  ita 
eva^^uation  by  the  Austrians,  —  to  see  their  last  parade 
on  the  Grand  Piazza,  and  hear  the  parting  salute  resound- 
ing along  the  water-ways  of  that  wonderful  old  city. 
Then  upon  the  heel  of  their  departure  we  behold  the 
entrance  of  the  troops  of  Italy,  received  with  exultaut 
ahouts  and  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  gladness,  — 
with  clanging  bells,  booming  caunon,  the  decoration  of 
^Id  palaces  by  day  and  their  illumination  by  night,  — 
avenues  and  arches  blooming  with  banners,  wliile  the 
people,  crazy  with  joy.  embrace  each  other,  dance,  shout, 
Sreep,  and  bless  the  Holy  Virgin  for  hearing  their  sup- 
plications and  granting  deliverance  from  their  oppres- 
sors ! 

Victor  Emanuel  comes,  and  there  is  a  revival  of  the 
gorgeous  pageantry  of  fonner  days,  when  Venice  was 
mistress  of  the  seas,  when  to  her  bazaars  came  the  mer- 
chandise of  all  climes,  and  her  merchants  were  princely 
senators. 


But  it  ifl  not  onr  intention  to  dwell  upon  events  trans- 
piring In  Europe  during  the  years  1866  -  G7.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  volume  is  rather  to  note  what  is  to  be  seen 
along  the  new  highway  of  the  world.     We  pass  over  the 
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evacuation  of  Kome  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  feverish 
excitement  in  Italy  during  that  winter.    We  cannot  linger 
in  the  aisles  and  courts  of  the  Great  Exp(»sition,  nor  speak 
of  the  pageantries  which  attended  the  visit  of  the  Czar, 
the  King  of  I^russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the 
Sultan  to  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  all  countries, 
the  arts  and  industries  of  all  lands.     We  cannot  s]>eaki 
in  detiiil   of  the   ad\-ance  of  the   i-eform    movement  in' 
England,  the  speeches  of  Dismeh,  Bright,  Gladstone,  and 
Lowe — -the  four  gn?at  del>atei*s  of  Parliament — ^  on  tliat 
eventful  night   in    ^faR^h   w4ieu   the  heir  of  England's 
throne,  and  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  sat  in  the  gal-| 
leries,  and  listened  \iith  profound  attention  to  the  de* 
bate.     Nor  can  we  go  down  to  Himgar}^  again  to  witness  ' 
the  goigeous  ceremonies  at  Buda-Pesth,  when  Count  An- 
drassy  placed  the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne  upon  the 
Ijrow  of  Fmncis  Joseph,  and  complet^^d  the  reconciliation 
between  Austria  and  Hungary. 

These  were  the  memorable  events  of  the  year,  demand- 
ing the  attention  and  presence  of  a  journalist.  .Scenes  so 
ifemot^  required  hasty  journeys  from  London  to  Venice, 
from  Paris  to  Pestli,  from  Rome  to  Berlin, 

It  was  in  November,  1867.  that  we  took  our  departure 
£n>Tn  England  for  a  tour  round  the  world  by  the  new  way, 
in  advance  of  its  opening,  across  the  Americiin  continent. 
Parts,  however,  may  lie  considered  as  our  8tarting-p<:>!nt. 
Then!  are  three  main  rout<es  eastward  from  that  city, — 
one  by  way  of  Marseilles,  anotlier  over  the  Alps  and 
througli  Italy,  and  the  third  through  Bavaria,  Austria, 
and  down  the  Danulna  to  Constantinople.  -%ypt  TOBf^ 
be  reached  by  either  of  the^e. 

The  traveller  who  goes  by  Munich  and  Vienna  will  pass  ^ 
north  of  the  Alps,  through  Centml  Europe.     The  ndlway 
is  completed  to  the  western  boundary  of  the   TurkisJi 
Empire,  and  is  under  construction  from  Belgrade  to  Con- 
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Btantinople.  The  work  is  in  the  hamis  of  a  Belgian 
company,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wlien  the  city 
of  the  Sultan  will  be  in  unbroken  railway  commimicatiou 
with  Paris.  The  present  route  is  from  Belgrade  by  steamer 
down  the  Danube  to  KustLdiuk,  and  then  hj  rail  to  A'ania 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Constantinople  by 
steamer. 

The  middle  route,  through  Italy,  enables  the  traveller 
to  see  the  Alps,  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  the  pictui'e-gal- 
leries  of  Florence,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  to  study 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
to  visit  Venice,  the  city  of  princely  palaces,  and  to  reach 
Alexandria  by  the  Italian  line  of  steamei-s,  sailing  fitjm 
Brindisi. 

Having  spent  the  winter  of  1866  —  67  in  Italy,  and  hav- 
ing visited  Central  Europe,  Austria,  and  Hungary  in  the 
following  summer,  and  wishing  to  see  Southern  France, 
we  proceeded  from  Paris  to  Marseilles, 

To  an  American,  a  journey  anpvhere  in  Europe  is  full 
of  interest-  New  scenes  are  ever  coming  into  view, 
Bnral  life  here  presents  strong  contrasts  to  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  see  at  liome.  In  France  we  ride 
over  wide  plains  which  remind  us  of  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  but  seldom  do  we  see  a  farm-house.  In  ancient 
timas  the  people  lived  in  tillages  for  defence  against 
marauding  bands;  but  now  the  peasantry  congregate  in 
towns  that  they  may  >isit  the  wine-shop  after  their  work 
for  the  day  is  over,  hear  the  gossip  of  the  hour,  and  join 
in  a  dance  upon  the  green. 

The  railway  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  is  a  great  thor- 
oughfare, being  the  most  direct  route,  not  only  to  that 
chief  seaport  of  the  empire,  but  also  to  It-aly.  The  line 
passes  up  the  south  branch  of  the  Seine,  called  the  Yonne, 
The  river  winds  lovingly  through  a  wide  valley,  where 
the  low  lands  are  overflowed  by  winter'  freshets.     Upon 
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tile  hillsides  we  see  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  tended  by 
ii]iei»herd-l»0}^  and  their  ever-watchful  df^gs.  Tlie  peasant- 
women  are  at  work  with  their  husbands  in  the  fields, 
wielding  the  hoe  or  the  spade,  or  carrying  liquid  manura 
in  firkins  lashed  to  their  backs. 

Agricultural  implements  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  Wooden  hay-forks,  ploughs  scarcely  im- 
proved since  the  days  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  short,  hea\y 
scythes  are  in  common  use.  Beapers,  mowers,  cast-steel 
ploughs,  and  polished  forks  of  the  tempter  of  watch- 
springs  have  not  yet  nmde  their  appearance  to  any  greal 
extent  in  the  empire  ruled  by  Lciuis  Xa|>oleon. 

Soldiers  are  to  lie  seen  in  every  countr}'  town.  Police- 
men abound  at  all  the  railway  stations,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  iim  First  Empire,  —  cocked  hat,  blue  eoat^ 
buff  breeches,  high-topped  boots,  ^ — and  armed  with  a 
aword.  The  idea  foives  itself  upon  a  traveller  that  the 
government  is  verj*  watchful  of  the  }»eople. 

We  wliirl  through  the  ancient  tu^Ti  of  Dijon,  Were 
we  to  atop  there  we  should  find  accommodation  in  the 
old  hotel  wht-re  Dickens  pictured  the  meeting  of  Carker 
and  Edith,  in  his  story  of  Dombey  tmd  Son. 

By  this  n»ute  we  pass  tlirough  Lyons,  the  great  silk- 
manufacturiBg  city  of  Fnmee.  When  we  reach  the  far 
East  we  shall  find  men  from  this  city  at  Canton,  Shang- 
luR%  and  Yokohama  purcliasing  mw  silk,  which  is  shii»ped 
by  steamer  to  Egyj»t,  bn^ught  from  thence  to  MurseiUcjs, 
to  lie  wrought  into  fabrics  by  the  w^eavers  of  this  old 
province  of  Burgimdy.  Lyons  is  tlie  centre  of  the  silk 
tnule,  just  as  Boston  is  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of 
the  United  States,  though  the  nuinufacture  is  lai^ely 
carried  on  in  suirounding  towns. 

From  Lynns  we  pass  down  tlie  valley  of  the  VI- 
looking  out  u[x>n  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  Jum  i     v^ 
of  mountains,  occupying  such  an  important  place  in  the 
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genlojTieal  system  that  one  of  the  grand  ilivisions  is 
called  the  Jurassic  formation. 

We  behold  the  distant  Al[>s,  their  summits  gleaming 
with  snow,  the  vine  and  olive  adorning  the  hillsides,  and 
viUflges  nestled  in  sunny  nooks. 

It  ia  sixteen  hours  by  fast  express-train  from  Paris 
to  Mai'seilles,  —  a  city  of  two  lumdred  and  Bfty  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  with  a  harbor  deep,  capacious,  large 
enough  to  afibrd  shelter  for  thousands  of  vessels  ;  cliffs  of 
white  limestone,  houses  of  the  same  material ;  streets 
aUve  with  people,  carts,  drays,  donkeys ;  men  of  all 
nations ;  a  clean,  neat,  attractive  town* 

Six  hundred  years  before  tlie  time  of  Christ,  soon  after 
the  founding  of  lionie,  the  Phamicians,  coasting  along  the 
shore,  discovered  the  natural  advantages  of  tliis  harbor, 
and  established  a  maritime  colony.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  it  has  Initn  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the 
eoast  The  country  beliind  it.  for  nearly  one  himdred 
miles,  is  unproductive,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Rlione. 
Go  out  of  the  vaUey,  and  we  are  upon  the  Jura  range, 
which  reaches  across  tlie  continent  to  the  marshes  of 
Holland  The  country  north  of  ^larseilles,  all  along  the 
coast  to  Nice,  is  nearly  as  forbidding  as  the  hardest 
r^ons  of  New  Hampshire,  except  that  the  climate  ia 
not  so  rigorous. 

Yet  tliis  is  the  land  of  the  orange,  olive,  and  grape. 
The  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  in  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  but  the  i>eoph?  suHer  more  from  cold  than 
mxmt  of  those  who  may  chance  to  read  these  notes  of 
tmveL  Wood  is  scarce.  Coal  must  Ij€  brought  from 
distant  lands ;  com -stalks  are  used  for  fuel  ;  roots  are 
grubbed  from  the  mountain-sides  :  everj-thing  that  can 
give  warmth  is  prized.  Houses  are  of  stone,  chilly 
'  and  comfortless.  From  November  to  March  the  people 
shiver  with  cold. 
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Yet  under  t\n^  shelt-er  uf  the  cliiis  tlieixi  i.s  a  deli^litful 
winter  cliiniite,  sa  ngi-eealile  that  a  umwd  of  invalids,  like 
sparrows  in  a  liedgerow,  gather  along  the  coast,  some  to 
spend  the  winter,  others  to  tarty  a  few  days,  then  move 
on  to  Italy* 

Vessels  are  packed  so  closely  in  the  docks  that  the 
masts  and  spai^s  remind  us  of  a  t tense  forest  of  gpruce- 
trees  among  the  ynlda  of  the  White  Mountains  after  an 
autumnal  tire  has  swept  away  the  foliaga 

Just  now  the  harbor  is  filled  witli  sliii>s,  brigs,  and 
eraft  of  every  deseription,  loaded  with  wiieat.  France 
is  short  of  food.  Russia,  Hungarj%  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
California  are  sending  supplies.  People  in  France  ar© 
slow  to  adopt  lahor-saving  inaehines.  There  are  no  grain- 
elevators,  like  those  of  Chicago.  The  wheat  is  taken  from 
the  sliip*s  hold  in  baskets,  and  emptied  int^o  lighteiB,  the 
lightere  are  pushed  to  the  shuiv,  the  grain  shoveUed  once 
more  into  baskets,  lifted  upon  the  quay,  and  emptied 
upon  canvas.  We  behold  thousands  of  men,  in  groups 
of  five  or  six,  sifting  the  grain  in  ikiii-chment  screens 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  hang  by  a  single 
c-ord  from  three  upright  piles  set  as  an  Indian  would 
place  the  fmme  of  a  wigwam.  One  man  keeps  the 
screen  in  motion,  while  three  others  shovel  in  the  grain. 
A  steam  fanning-mill  or  an  elevator  would  be  an  incom- 
prehensible novelty  to  these  men.  A  soldier  keeps  guard 
over  every  group,  for  the  wheat  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment There  are  thousands  of  sacks  marktnl  "  Service 
Militaire,"  —  food  for  eight  hundred  thousand  men  who 
do  nothing  but  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  France 
witli  muskets  on  their  shoulders  in  time  of  peace !  Where 
is  the  honor  ?  wheiv  the  dignity  ? 

Tlie  Christmas  holida3r3  will  not  begin  for  two  weeks, 
yet  the  people  are  preparing  for  the  festival.  Booths 
Si<e   put   up  for  the   sale  of  knick-knaeks.     There  are 
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thousands  of  little  cork  cnttoges  representing  the 
scene  of  Bethlehem  ;  Josephs  and  Marys  by  the  ten 
thousand, — -little  pla.ster  imn^'as,  paint-ed  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue ;  also  oxen  and  asses,  wise  men  and 
angels.  cattle*stalls  and  bundles  of  hay.  Catholicism 
educates  by  the  eye.  Iiiui^es  and  pictures  are  repTesen- 
tations  of  tlie  spiritual  The  intellectual  has  hut  little 
place  in  the  system  of  Rome.  Tlie  Clniatmtis  toys  of 
Catholic  Euro|je,  in  a  great  degree,  are  the  representa- 
tives of  something  reli^doiis.  A  Bethleliem  cottage,  Jo- 
seph, Maiy,  the  infant  Je^us,  oxen  and  wise  men,  with 
angels  looking  down  from  paper  clouds,  make  a  delight- 
ful baby-house  ;  and  children,  as  wtdl  as  men  and  women, 
by  the  thousand  are  crowding  the  streets  and  admiring 
the  grand  show. 

Marsedles  is  rapidly  \)ecoming  a  modern  city.  Old 
buildings  are  swept  away,  new  streets  and  boulevarfls  laid 
out,  —  the  same  march  of  improvement  hei-e  as  in  Paris. 
Tlie  Emperor  is  the  prmie  mover.  The  new  street  Im- 
periale,  cut  thmugh  the  heart,  ctf  the  old  town,  wide, 
flanked  by  magnificent  edifices,  15;  to  cost  18,1K}0,000 
francs,  of  which  the  Emperor  lias  pledged  7,000jt00  from 
the  Imperial  tresusnry  ;  and  the  city,  to  show  its  gratitude 
And  loyal t>%  is  erecting  a  palace  as  a  winter  residence  for 
his  Majesty.  Tliere  are  i'ew  judjlic  Iniihlings  in  the 
world  surpassing  in  beauty  the  Exchange  Ijuilt  last 
year* 

Not  many  cities  in  Europe  are  sri  neat,  cleiin,  lively, 
and  attractive.  It  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
brought  sixty  miles  from  the  Jura  Mountains.  Its 
8([uares  are  planted  with  shade-trees  ;  there  are  public 
gardens,  walks,  drives,  delightfid  sea  views,  and  extensive 
mountain  scenery. 

New  docks  on  an  extensive  scale  are  contemplated. 
Far-reaching  \^ew8  animate  the  merchants  of  this  city, 
I* 
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They  intend  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  Kast,  when  the 
Suez  Canal  is  coiupletGd,  and  to  brin^  the  pmducts  of 
India  China,  and  Japan  to  this  port.  The  hnperial  policy 
is  in  accord  with  their  enter])rise,  and  contriliiites  to  make 
MarseiUes  one  of  the  moat  progressive  cities  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER    II, 


ON   THE   MEDITERR.VNEAN, 

THE  three  great  steamship  companies  oi  the  East 
are  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the  Measageries 
Imperialea,  and  the  Austrian  Lltiyds,  TraveUers  apeak 
of  them  as  the  "  P.  and  O.;*  the  **  M.  L,"'  and  the  ''  A  L" 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  send  a  steamer  every  week 
from  Southamptun  to  Gibraltar  and  iUexandria.  Women 
and  children,  and  other  passengei-s  for  India  wlio  have 
time  to  make  the  voyage,  take  this  route.  The  company 
also  has  a  weekly  line  from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria. 
Business  men,  who  have  little  time  to  spare,  may  leave 
London  on  Friday  evening  for  Dover,  cross  the  Chan- 
nel by  fast  steamer,  take  an  express-train  to  Paris,  and 
from  thei-e  to  Manseilles ;  leave  the  latter  port  on  Sunday 
evening,  have  a  three  daj's*  run  to  Malta,  and  a  four  days* 
trip  from  that  island  to  Alexandria,  and  reach  tlie  latter 
city  in  season  tn  join  their  friends  aniving  al>out  the 
sanie  hour  Irom  Southampton. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  are  crowded 
with  outward-ln^imd  passengers  in  the  fall,  and  with  thi^ae 
homeward-bound  in  the  spring.  Tlie  company  has  twelve 
steamships  on  the  Mediterranean,  of  from  twelve  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  tons,  stanchly  built,  well  officered 
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and  manned  The  operations  of  tlie  company  are  whoUy 
between  England  aiid  the  East, —  India,  China,  Jupan^ 
Ceylon,  and  Austmlia. 

The  Messageries  Imperiales  has  steamers  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, ninning  to  South  American  ports;  other  lines  to 
Algiers,  Spain,  Tnnis,  and  all  the  ports  eastward  on  the 
Meiliterranean  and  Bhick  Sea.^  ;  and  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
a  monthiy  line  to  Mauritiujri,  Cochin  China,  China  proper, 
and  Japan.  On  the  9th  and  19th  of  eveiy  month  a 
steamer  leaves  Marseilles  for  Alexandria,  touching'  at 
Messina,  making  the  trip  t^j  Alexandria  in  six  days.  The 
company  has  a  weekly  coast-lme  touching  at  Nice,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Ci\'ita  Yecchia»  Naples,  and  Ptdermtj,  and  anotlier 
weekly  line  running  to  Messina,  Athena,  (Jonstantinople, 
and  np  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and  a  line  fn»m 
Constantinople  to  Smwna  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  touching 
at,  all  the  principal  porta  between  Constantinople  and  .11- 
exandria. 

Tlie  Austrian  Lloyds  has  its  head-quarters  at  Trieste. 
It  haa  lines  of  steamers  touching  at  all  ports  on  tlie  Adri- 
atic, —  at  Ancona,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Atljens,  the  ishind  of 
Byr^  Constantinople,  and  all  the  Black  Sea  poi-ts.  Tlie 
steamers  of  this  company  running  from  Constantinople  to 
Alexandria  touch  at  Sm^n^a,  but  on  their  return  trip  go 
up  tlie  Syrian  c<'»ast,  touching  at  Jaffa,  Acre,  BeyTout, 
Rhmles,  Smyrna,  thence  to  Constantinople.  This  com- 
pany has  about  thirty  steamers  on  the  Meiliterranean  ;  the 
Messageries  Imp<?riales,  ff^rty. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  there  is  an  Italian  company, 
whicJi  has  steamers  pl>ing  every  week  between  Brindisi 
and  AJexandria,  making  the  passage  in  seventy-two  lifnii?^. 
There  are  also  Italian  steamers  plying  l^etween  Maiscilhis 
and  all  Italian  ports ;  also  running  to  Constantinople 
and  Sm^Tna  The  Greeks  also  have  a  steamer  plying 
between   Athens   and   Sym,  and   there    is   an   Egyptian 
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line  between  Constantinople  and  ^Uexandria,  touching  at 
SvTian  ports. 

All  lyoYt^  on  tln3  MediteiTanean  may  be  reached  by  these 
lines,  with  but:  UttU'  iktentirwi  at  any  point.  Tlie  gi'eat 
tide  of  tmvel  sets  towanl  E^^yjit  in  the  winter,  Hows 
tlimngh  Palestine  in  the  spring,  reaehes  the  Bosphnnis 
or  the  Adriatic  in  May,  and  spreads  over  Europe  in  the 
summer.  It  is  as  regidar  m  the  niaekei^el  and  i^had  flotxl 
along  the  Atlantic  coasts  or  the  run  of  herring  around 
Great  Britain.  The  Imt^ls  of  E^rypt  are  crowded  in  Jan- 
nary,  t!io8e  of  Jerusalem  and  Ik^yroui  in  Muit^ih  and  April, 
thttse  of  t'onstantinople  and  Athens  in  the  early  part  of 
May. 

It  is  blowing  "  great  gnas/'  as  tlie  sailoi*s  say,  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  the  14th  of  December,  I8tl7,  when  the 
Eujihmtes,  of  the  Mei5sagerie,s  Impcrialea  Company, 
steams  out  of  the  port  of  Marseilles.  It  is  six,  P.  M.,  an 
hour  behind  starting-time,  hut  the  mails  and  a  desi>at<;h 
agent  of  tlie  French  government  are  late,  and  so  we  Avait, 
amid  a  great  fieet  of  steamers,  the  wind  wliisthng  and 
howling  through  the  rigging,  and  the  heavy  swells  ndliiig 
under  our  keel,  as  if  the  elements  had  combined  to  give 
us  a  premonition  of  what  they  will  do  for  us  when  wo 
onee  cut  bxjse  from  tlie  sliora 

The  stewanl  is  in  league  witli  Boreiis  and  Neptune, 
Instead  of  ringing  the  dinner-bell  at  five,  the  regular 
hour,  he  wails  till  the  last  warp  is  cast  oif,  knomng  that 
hi^  will  save  some  of  his  soup  and  roast-lieef,  A  few  of 
the  pujssengers  suddenly  leave  the  table  without  beting 
to  lie  excused,  f^n*  it  is  seesawing  at  a  tremendous  niio, 
and  some  dexterity  is  requireil  to  carry  a  spoon  to  one'a 
mouth,  (foiug  on  deck  in  the  evening,  we  find  tlm 
sea  white  with  foam,  and  heavy  waves  sweeping  past  us. 
For  three  days  the  uiud  ha.s  been  blowing  from  the  north- 
west. Fortunately  our  course  is  southeast,  and  we  go 
before  it  gloriously. 
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The  Euphrates  L3  a  stanch  iron  sliip  of  English  huilcl, 
freighted  to  its  utmost  rapacity  with  Fniiicli  gouls  for 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  Upon  the  deck  are  eight 
carriages,  boxed  in  water-proof  cciaes,  ordered  by  wealthy 
Turks  who  have  been  t-o  Pariis  to  see  the  tlxposition.  No 
longer  will  they  ride  in  cai's  dmwu  l>y  oxeiL  They  have 
been  at  a  snail's  pace  low^  enongli ;  henceforth  they  are  to 
trot.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  —  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
world's  fair  Western  civiHztition  is  making  progn*ss  on 
the  banks  of  the  liosphniu.s.  The  he<id  of  tlie  Mussulman 
religion  broke  away  from  all  restiuint  when  he  went  to 
Paris.  Pmyers  withnut  nund»er  were  ofleretl  in  St.  Sophia 
for  !ns  safe  i^etuni,  —  for  t!ie  preservation  of  Ins  morals 
from  contaiiunatirin  with  the  Franks.  He  has  gone  back 
to  Stainltonl  with  new  i4leas.  He  wants  a  railroad  from 
CoiLstantinople  to  WidtHa  on  the  Danube,  and  has  given 
a  charter  t-o  a  rich  IVIgian  company,  lie  has  already 
built  a  road  from  Jafla  to  Jerusalem,  to  enable  the 
Franks  to  reach  the  Holy  City.  He  Ls  ready  to  g^ive 
extra  privileges  to  anybody  who  will  aid  in  developing 
the  resouires  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  His  subjects  have 
caught  some  of  tlxe  spirit  of  the  West.  Henceforth  they 
intend  to  keep  their  coaches,  to  liave  footmen  in  liver}%  to 
drive  spanking  teatns.  Uji>king  at  all  this  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  orthodox  ilussulman,  w^e  might  stroke  our 
beards  and  exclaim,  *'  WTiat  is  the  world  coining  to  ?  ** 

The  steanjer  on  wlucdi  we  have  taken  pis^uige  belongs 
to  the  Mai-seilles  and  Algiers  line,  but  has  been  put  on 
tlie  Constantinople  route  for  this  one  trip.  The  cabin  is 
dirty,  and  it  Is  only  by  persistent  effort  that  we  can  get 
our  state-rtxjni  swept.  The  captain  is  a  small  man  with 
long  black  hair  and  twinkling  eyes,  who  passes  most  of 
his  time  in  Ins  office  on  the  miper  deck  working  embroid- 
er)" !  The  discipline  among  tlie  crew^  is  lax  :  tliey  do 
pretty  much  us  they  please.     Everything  is  at  loose  ends ; 
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the  table  poor,  aiid  the  waiters  careless.  If  the  other 
gteamets  of  tJiis  line  wei^e  like  the  Euphrates,  it  would  be 
well  for  travellers  to  avoid  them  ;  but  usually  they  are 
kept  in  good  tiim,  and  are  couimauded  by  men  who  do 
not  give  their  time  to  fancy  needlework.  We  make  the 
best  of  the  disagreeable.  The  man  who  travels  only  to 
grumble  w^ill  do  Tivell  never  to  leave  his  own  fii-eside. 
The  secret  of  travelling  with  comfort,  and  plea^^nre  in  to 
tiike  things  as  they  are,  make  the  best  of  everything, 
and,  like  Mark  Tapley,  eome  out  strong. 

It  is  a  twenty-four  hours*  run  across  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
from  Marseilles  to  the  Straits  of  Bonafacio,  between  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Thrcmgh  the  'day  the 
wind  has  been  blowing  a  gale,  and  tlie  whole  northern 
coast  of  Sardinia  is  white  with  foam.  A  more  rugged 
coast  we  never  beheld,  —  nx^ks  .sharp  as  knife-blades, 
pointed  as  needles,  jugged  like  saws  ;  against  wliit^h  the 
white-capped  wave^  are  dashing  and  thundering.  While 
in  the  Straits,  for  a  half-hour,  we  are  compelled  to  run 
in  the  trougli  of  the  sea.  <Jne  wave,  mightier  than  the 
others,  breaks  amidsliip,  pourings  in  torrents  down  the 
cabin  staii-s.  The  irctn  hull  ti*eml>Ies  fmin  stem  to 
Stem,  but  the  tiood  tind^  its  w^ay  tl trough  the  Indwark- 
nettings  and  scupyjers,  and  we  are  all  right  again. 

Once  thniugh  the  Straits,  we  have  clear  sea-room  all 
the  way  to  Sicily. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  we  pass  Stromboli.  which  rises 
high»  rugged,  sharp,  bleak,  desohite,  and  dismal  from  the 
8ea^  directly  in  the  track  of  iill  vessels  sailing  southeast 
horn  Marseilles  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  It  would  he 
very  dangerous  were  it  not  tliat  it  is  a  mituml  light-house. 
We  can  see  the  red-hot  lava  dimly  glowing  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  island  is  not  inhabited.  It  is  a 
solid  nms6  of  igneous  rot'k,  w^hich  has  been  pushed  up 
frum  the  bottom  oi  the  sea. 
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It  h  hut  one  of  a  series  of  veut-lioles  in  this  region  of 
the  ♦jjlulie,  ami  it  is  jirobahle  tlisit  there  is  intorniil  com- 
lauiiicatiou  between  thia  volouuij  and  Etna,  which  is 
due  soutli  trr)m  it,  uu  the  soutlieru  shoTe  o\'  JSicily,  and 
Vesuvius,  whieh  is  one  hundred  aud  twenty  miles  north  ; 
tor  when  either  is  in  action,  the  others  are  quiet.  Vesu- 
vius just  now  is  in  eru])titm,  wliile  Strunihcili,  which 
usually  is  one  of  the  most  active  volcanoes  on  the  face  of 
the  eartli,  lias  suddenly  become  quiet. 

I^youd  Strornholi  we  come  to  the  locality  descrihed  in 
the  Odyssey,  —  the  8cy  11a  and  iJharyhtlis,  navipited  by 
Ulysses  j  but  it  is  night,  and  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  temhle  dauf^'ers  of  the  Straits.  If  there  is  any 
monster  oo  the  Sicilian  shore  M^aitinj:r  to  seize  us,  we  escape 
him  in  the  darkness,  and  nin  safely  into  Messina  at  mid- 
niglit,  take  on  a  few  tons  of  coal,  several  hundred  liuxea 
of  oranges,  and  are  rounding  the  southern  point  of  Italy  at 
sunrise.  The  point  is  a  bold  headland  of  solid  limestone, 
gray  and  hoary,  high  and  cloud-eapped.  on  this  Deceudier 
morning,  A  dozen  ships  and  small  vessels  am  in  sight, 
some  standing  noithward  up  the  Aflriatic,  othere  shapiu|j 
tlieir  course*  southwest  towartl  !Malta,  and  still  otiiers,  like 
the  Euphmtes.  with  their  prows  pointing  eiist  towanl  the 
classic  land  of  CJ reece. 

The  air  is  as  lialniy  ws  in  April  Tlie  deep,  heavy  swell 
of  the  northern  Mediterranean  is  left  far  behind,  and 
though  the  Adriatic  is  usually  storm-tossed,  this  nioni- 
ing  it  is  calm  and  peaceful  One  I'^nglishnuin  and  Hvm 
Americans  come  on  board  at  Messina.  The  English 
gentleman  opens  his  eyes  very  vriih,  and  holds  up  his 
hands  in  amazement,  when  informed  that  we  are  on  our 
way  Uy  San  Francisco  eastward,  "  There  was  a  time /' 
he  says,  "  when  we  Englishmen  had  the  routes  of  travel 
pretty  much  all  to  ouraelves  ;  but  I  '11  l>e  lianged  if  you 
Americans  have  ii*t  crowded  us  completely  ofi'  the  side- 
walk 1    We  can't  tie  your  shoe-strings  I" 
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^IrWenty-lbur  hours'  nm  from  Messina  across  the 
A^ll^'^Oulf  to  Mor«a,  the  ancient  Arcadia,  Goin^ 
on  deck  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  fourtli  day 
ftom  Marseilles,  we  l)eliohl  tlie  western  coast  of  Greece, 
—  the  hay  of  Navarijn>,  where  the  great  naval  ti^lit  took 
pkee  in  1828,  when  the  comhined  fleets  of  Englainl, 
France,  and  Russia  amiildlated  that  i>f  Tiirko}'.  The 
result  ijf  the  coutiict  was  tlie  independence  of  Greece, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  kingdoni.  Fashion  kept  the 
victory  in  rememhrance  for  a  time  hy  hrinfring  out  Nava- 
rino  bonnets,  —  as,  after  the  Crimean  canipaif^ni,  we  had 
Alma  cloaks  for  ladies,  and  Baglans  for  gentlemen.  The 
style  and  proportions  of  those  coverings  for  tlie  he^  were 
80  overwhelming  and  immense,  that,  were  they  t^>-day  in 
existence,  they  would  present  an  astonishing  contrast  to 
the  microscopic  affairs  now  in  fasMon. 

We  steam  i>ast  the  Dorian  peninsula,  and  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Coran,  and  liehold  a  clear,  sharp  outUne  of 
mountains,  dark  at  the  base,  gmy  ribs  of  limestone  inn- 
Bing  up  the  sides,  sharp  peaks,  white  with  snow,  gleauiing 
Uke  burnished  silver  in  the  sunlight,  a  mellow  haze,  a 
blending  of  bright  tints,  a  golden  and  purple  glow,  such 
as  no  painter  can  put  on  canvas. 

Ga2ing  steadily,  we  can  see  black  specks  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  —  the  openings  to  those  caverns 
where  the  pimy  Spartan  cliildren,  decreed  not  worth  rear- 
ing by  the  barbarous  rulers,  were  left  to  be  devoured  by 
wolvejs. 

Can  it  be  that  behind  those  mountains  which  rise  so 
grandly  from  the  sea,  along  this  western  coast  of  Greece, 
there  are  quiet  nooks  where  nymphs  had  their  ancient 
haunts  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  home  t^  the  mind  the 
thought  that  this  is  the  fabled  land  of  peace  and  content- 
ment, and  pleasures  without  end ;  for  tlie  n}Tnphs  have 
had  their  day,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  undertake  to 
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nila  f*^^fi  ftbcHil  them 
oar  ieei,  and  tl»  screw 

tiie  ooeao  ta  a  foam  I  

Al  die  aotttlierii  extemity  of  die  mfwintaifi  lange^^^ 
t«0  hsuDdrei  feet  above  the  bnttktqg  waf«a^  —  a  hermil 
!■§  Imilt  a  but,  with  a  cave  Tor  bts  parlor.     He  9tatida  j 
hf  die  door«  in  a  rusty  gown,  looldj^  down  upon  ua. ' 
Hm  a<am(  nej^^bor  must  be  miles  away.     It  is  all 
mwmtain  behind  him,  —  precipices  with  oiily  here  and  1 
a  ipeek  of  verdure  in  the  clefts     It  is  a  grand 
fior  reflection  on   the   mutatiuua  of  history ;  but 
eaaooi  live  on  history  alone.     Beans  and  {xJlatoes 
are  deaiiidile,  and  so  this  philosopher  in  a  hair  shirt  digs 
and  ddves  in  the  crevices  of  the  nxksp  and  has  one  gar- 
d^  spol  as  hu^  as  a  comtnun  diniog-table.     Years  ago  a  S 
band  of  wreckers  and  sea-roWit*rs  lived  here,  who  lured  ^ 


1  ashore  by  false  lights  —  sharing  their  sfioils  with 
a  prieil^  who  al)soIved  them  from  all  sin,  in  corisidera- 
tiau  of  a  fifteenth  part  of  their  ill-gotten  plunder ;  but 
priest  and  pirate  came  to  grief,  and  conimeree  now  por- 
aocss  itK  peaceful  way.  The  poet  Falconer  has  made 
dui  headland  the  scene  of  his  poem  entitled  the  "  Ship- 
wnstk." 

We  nit  upon  the  deck  and  dream  ;  going  in  imagination 
to  the  fur-distant  years,  to  the  davs  uf  the  Fho^niciajis, 
the  fimt.  na\  igat4»rs  coming  westward  with  the  seed-corn 
of  civiUzntian.  planting  it  among  these  mountains  ;  Athe- 
nian fleets  sweep  past ;  Persians  come  dri\^Ti  from  tlie 
y^Vean  ;  Kg^ptitins  sail  in  from  the  8<nith  ;  Romans  and 
<'arthagiuitius  from  the  west  :  a  thousand  years  roU 
away,  and  lilind  old  r>andolo  of  Venice  coasts  along  these 
ehores  *  Pjigun,  Christiau,  Cnisader,  —  the  worshipper  of 
fire  IVtiiii  the  I^ast.  men  figliting  for  the  supremacy  of 
tlic  Crescent ;  Hfuner,  adniinils  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
Caeaan,  tlie  Solymans ;  Paul,  aiul  other  apostles ;  jjreal 
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men  without  mimbiT ;  luivies,  Heet^,  armies,  —  all  have 
moved  iihjiig  this  rutidway.  Tht*  keeln  ui'  vessek  for  four 
thousand  years  ha\'e  parted  the  watei'S  off  tins  sharp 
heudlaiid  of  the  peninsohi  of  Sparta.  We  mi<^ht  sit 
down  on  yonder  jutting  cUif  and  iuiihjU  almost  the  whole 
pauonima  of  ancient  and  niodeni  civilization. 

It  is  two  o*clock  in  the  raoridiig  ;  a  clear  sky,  the 
moon  in  it«  last  quarter;  war-ships  aruiuid  iis,  a  steaan 
frigate  bearing  the  I^masian  flag,  another  tlie  tricolor  of 
France,  a  third  the  cross  of  Hi,  George,  the  t'uiiith  the 
iihI,  white^  and  green  vf  Italy  ;  beUn  on  shiphoard  strik- 
iug  the  ho^ir  ]  sailors  of  four  nations  in  their  respective 
laiignages  crying,  *'  ^Vll  is  well'*  ; —  such  are  the  circum- 
stiUice^  when  we  descend  the  ladder  of  the  steatner,  enter 
a  small  boat,  and  are  rowed  to  the  custom-house  of  the 
Pir^us.  A  Greek,  with  an  enormouH  black  beanl,  is  our 
ferryman.  He  can  sjmak  English  ;  will  get  \m  through 
the  custom-house,  hunt  up  a  carriage,  and  send  us  to 
Athens  at  once. 

Trusting  in  good  promises,  we  wmp  our  shawls  aronnd 
us,  and  indulge  in  meditation  while  listening  to  the  dip 
of  the  oars. 

Fnun  this  port  sailed  the  fleet  of  Themistocles  2347 
years  ago,  Ijoimd  for  Salarais*  We  tliink  of  Athens  de- 
sertetl, — -the  inhabitants  accepting  the  advice  of  the 
great  adminil  to  go  on  shipboard  and  achieve  a  victory 
behind  wooden  walla  over  tlie  Persian  fleet.  Uptrn  the 
kill  west  of  us  Xerxes  sat  upon  Ids  golden  throne, 
wearing  royal  rt»bes,  with  courtiers  around  hi  in,  and 
secretaries  with  tablets  in  their  hands  to  record  the  names 
of  those  who  distinguish  tbeniselves  in  the  light,  that 
they  may  be  engraved  in  tlie  uiarble  halls  oi'  Babylon. 
His  mighty  army  was  encamped  on  tlie  hillside  which 
we  dimly  discern  in  tlie  fiale  moonlight. 

We  think  of  Aristides  on  the  little  island  down  the 
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harbor,  of  -Sschylus,  who  was  in  the  6ght,  whose  heroic 
vcrae  recounting  the  deeds  of  his  count r^Tnen  will  ever 
stand  a  monument  more  enduring  than  the  Parthenon. 
We  can  almost  see  the  battle,  —  the  three  hundred  and 
ten  ships,  —  the  combined  navies  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
jS^na  on  the  one  side,  and  the  thousand  vessels  of  Xerxes 
on  the  other,  —  gathered  from  all  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Byzantium  down  to  old  Tyre.  Joppa,  and 
Egypt  We  behold  the  advance  of  the  Athenian  fleet, — 
see  the  dip  of  thousands  of  oars,  —  hear  the  joyous  war- 
song  of  the  rowers.  —  then  the  clash  of  swords,  the 
rattle  of  spears,  the  shout,  clamor,  and  uproar  of  bat- 
tle ;  and  when  the  sun  goes  down,  the  conflict  over,  we 
see  the  Persian  fleet  annihilated,  the  bay  tilled  with  sink- 
ing wrecks  ;  dead  bodies  floating  with  the  tide,  wounded 
men  struggling  in  the  waves.  We  hear  the  psean  of  vic- 
tory rising  on  the  evening  air  from  the  triumphant 
Athenians.  There  is  commotion  on  yonder  liilL  Tlie 
vast  multitude  is  moving  away,  the  king  taking  the 
lead,  mortified,  enraged,  returning  to  Babylon,  to  the 
palace  of  the  beautiful  queen,  —  tlie  Esther  of  the  Bible, 
—  to  the  city  where  Mordecai  was  prime  minister, — 
prime  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  ! 

But  our  revery  has  a  sudden  termination.  A  fellow 
on  shore  in  a  blue  jacket,  brass  buttons,  and  gold-band- 
ed cap,  with  a  sword  flashing  in  the  moonlight,  gives 
a  loud  halloo,  and  makes  threatening  gestures.  We  do 
not  comprehend  a  syllable  of  lus  language,  but  under- 
stand every  flash  of  the  sw^ord.  It  says :  "  You  can*t  come 
to  lan<L     Stay  where  you  are." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  cust-om-house  official, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  will  be  influenced  by  a  piece  of 
money !  But  as  we  have  no  contraband  goods,  and  as  we 
cannot  see  how  the  Crreek  government  will  gain  or  lose 
anything  by  keeping  us  shivering  in  a  boat  on  a  chilly 
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December  moniing  four  or  i\ve  liuvn-s,  we  hold  up  a  tmiic. 
Wonderful  tlie  etlect !  The  ^ejitleman  puts  ujj  his  sword, 
will  not  e%'^en  look  into  our  carjiet-bagi  courteously  shows 
us  the  way  to  a  '■«//.  where  we  can  vvarui  (missel ves. 
What  magic  in  a  piece  ot"  sdver  worth  twenty  cent^  ! 

By  all  the  laws  of  association  we  ought  to  experience 
an  ecstatic  thrill,  an  elevation  of  .^oul,  such  as  we  can 
have  nowhere  else ;  but  the  circmii.stances  of  the  moment 
are  not  favorable  for  tiring  our  entliusiasm,  A  do^en 
fellows  are  shouting  the  merits  of  the  difierent  hotels  of 
Athens ;  €V7n7ni'^wnuain:s,  wlio  are  alM'ays  on  the  h)okout 
for  strangers,  are  ready  to  show  iis  tlie  ruins  of  Attica. 
Xear  by  is  a  restaurant,  where  t!iirty  or  forty  descend- 
ants of  noble  Greeks  — a  great  ways  descended  —  are 
smging  the  songs  of  Bacchus,  guzzling  wine,  smoking 
abominable  tobacco  in  Turkish  pipes,  shui!Hn|L,'  dominus 
and  cards.  Some  are  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
tables,  sound  asleep,  adding  a  choms  of  suore.s  to  the 
songs;  others  are  talking  incolierently,  gesticulating 
fiercely  to  theb  boozy  companions.  Call  with  loudest 
voice  for  the  mighty  Past  amid  such  associations,  and 
it  will  not  come.  It  is  far  better  to  get  int^j  a  carriage 
and  ride  to  a  good  hotel  in  Attiens,  five  miles  distant, 
than  to  endeavor  to  work  ourselves  into  a  tine  fi'enzy 
if  thinking  of  Demogthenes,  Socmtes,  and  Platfi 

Greece  is  filling  up  with  refugees  from  Ci\!te.  There 
ore  t^'elve  thousand  in  Athens  alone,  about  sixty  thou* 
sand  in  the  whole  country,  an<l  there  are  fresh  arrivals 
every  day.  American  charity  has  been  best<)wed  through 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  of  Biiston  ;  and  there  are  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  chihlreu,  wlio  have  been  driven  from 
comfortable  homes,  who  are  sup^MDrted  by  contributions 
ttom  America. 

Rut  the  limits  of  this  volume  will  not  admit  of  a  re- 
production  of    the    scenes   witnessed    here,  —  in    huts, 
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hovels,   out-buildiii^H,    iiur    in    the    schools   where 
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c'ieties  in  the  United  Statejji^  are 
giving  secular  and  religious  instruction  to  the  Cretan 
children.  We  cannot  dwell  uiKm  the  political  aspects 
of  the  Cretan  cpieiition,  neitlier  ou  the  present  condition 
or  futnre  pros|>ecta  of  modern  Greece, 

It  i«  our  privilege  while  in  Athens  to  behold  the  play 
of  Antigone,  wliich  was  written  by  tSuphoeluj^  nearly  four 
ctintm-ie-s  befoi"e  the  Christian  era.  It  is  performed  in 
the  theatre  of  llercwl  Atticus,  which  ha«  been  fitted  up 
for  the  occasion,  —  a  tribute  in  honor  of  Queen  Olgu,  just 
marrie*!  to  King  Oeoi-ge.  But  our  space  will  not  admit  of 
a  reproduction  of  that  scene,  nor  an  aceoiuit  of  «)ur  wan- 
derings iimid  tile  ruins  of  ancient  Atliens,  —  the  Parthenon, 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  nor  of  our  lin- 
gering  in  the  old  market-phice  wht^ie  the  AjMTstle  Paul 
held  disiiutiitiuns  with  the  phil(»soj>hers  and  logicians  ; 
nor  uf  the  hours  spent  on  Mars  Hill,  where  he  sUxxl  be- 
fore the  high  court  of  Athens  and  made  his  niast^rly  ad- 
dress n|Kin  the  Ciiristian  religion ;  neither  of  our  ram- 
blings  by  the  banks  of  the  llissus,  or  our  elimliing  of  Pen- 
telicns,  and  feusting  upon  the  honey  of  Ilyniettns.  Fnnii 
Uie  summit  of  Pentelicus  we  look  down  through  the 
r^^lling  clouds  and  catch  a  glim]>se  of  Mamthon,  and  lt*ok 
over  t!ie  mountains  t^j  Thermopylae  —  names  which  8tir 
the  lilood,  when  we  think  wliat  was  gained  and  what 
might  have  lieen  lost  on  those  turning-points  of  huiuaD 
destiny. 

From  Athens  our  course  is  to  Constjintinople^  and 
thence  to  Sm\Tna  tmd  Alexandria,  tiafla,  Jenisalem,  Bey- 
rout.  Damascus,  and  again  Ui  Kg>7>t,  occupying  four 
months  of  our  time.  We  cannot  reproduce  in  tliia 
volume  the  scent^s  witnessed  in  tlie  city  of  the  SultiUi, 
and  along  the  Ik»sphorus,  nor  the  progre-ss  of  the  Turkish 
nation,  and  itia  futme  prospects;  tlie  street  scenes  of 
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arnboul ;  wliat  the  inissioiiaries  are  {loing ;  nor  the 
dying  out  uf  higotiy  and  fanatic- ism,  the  decay  f>f  f*!d 
ftiid  the  coming  in  of  new  ideas.  Nor  can  we  linger 
at  »Sm}Tna  to  heliold  the  cuiiimiii^lin'^f  uf  Eastern  and 
Western  life ;  Uy  see  the  cai"s  start  for  Ephesua.  while 
eura\*ans  of  camels  are  slowly  entering  the  city,  after 
their  long  jouraey  from  Baf^dail. 

We  pass  ahruptly  by  Syria  and  Palestine,  antl  all  that 
we  saw  in  Western  Asia  of  historic  scenes  and  sacred 
phices.  Eg}^pt  is  our  ataitint^^-point  for  the  far  East.  The 
direct  lines  of  tnivel,  whether  by  Marseilles,  Hrindisi,  or 
Constantinople,  all   centre  them,  and  we  leave  all  this 

le  of  that  point  for  another  volume. 
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A(*OAST  withont  a  mountain,  a  line  of  low  sand- 
hills, a  light^hoTUHc,  i*alni-trees  waving  their  green 
plumes,  are  the  first  objects  wliich  meet  the  eye  as  we 
approach  the  entrance  to  the  hiirbnr  of  Alexandria  ;  and 
I  lien  windmiUa  on  the  beach,  fijrtitications,  seaside  houses 
with  stone  walls  and  flat  roofs,  and  windows  like  the 
f^rubrasnres  of  a  fort,  beacons  and  buoys  t<t  mark  the 
I'hnnnel,  a  forest  of  mast^,  the  minarets  of  mosques,  and 
Pnmpey  s  Pillar.  The  steamer  drops  anchor  in  a  harbor 
cTtJwded  with  shipping. 

A  dozen  fiigates,  —  English,  Fix?ricb,  Italian,  and  Tnrk- 
ish^  —  fifty  steamers,  and  hundreds  of  ships,  are  lying  in 
port. 

Alexandria^  since  tlte  opening  of  the  line  of  travel  to 
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Iihlia  ]iy  tht*  Kn^li^^h,  ami  the  r.niistnMrti<»n  uf  tlie  niilniad 
ki  Sue^i,  lias  iM*c«ime  one  uf  tbe^q'eat  st4?aiU8lup  pDrts  nf  tlie 
world.  We  hnxe  htjaiii  of  the  ditticulties  incirltjut  tci  get- 
tin;^^  on  nlntre,  from  porters,  ilm^^'omaiis,  and  rustoni-lioime 
ortkijib,  but  ]ijet?t  with  no  trouble.  Au  Arab,  in  a  whit4? 
gowii,  with  a  dozen  yanls  or  uiori*  lA'  t-lotb  wound  niiind 
his  head  for  a  turban,  usreuds  the  buldrr,  makes  a  |Mjlit4? 
b<iw,  oiYev^  to  take  us  <iu  f^bore  for  twenty  huncs,  lUid 
filially  rechices  bis  price  to  three.  A  fellow  in  baggy 
breeebes,  at  tlie  euHtorn-bou^e,  takes  a  bwik  at  the  AiaerU 
VAiu  eagle  on  our  passjmrt.s,  prtuiounee.s  it  all  right ; 
another  fellow  i>uep8  into  our  trunk  ;  another  nins  Im 
band  t<>  tlie  bottom  of  the  car|»et-lMi<^,  and  both  folhiw 
lis  t'O  the  street,  ealling  fittkjihiah  !  but,  beinjjj  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly virtuous  turn  of  mind  just  then,  and  not  wish- 
ing t't*  do  anvlbing  to  eoiTuiit  the  otfieials  of  tbe  Ptkslia, 
we  thank  them  for  what  they  liave  done,  enter  an  omni- 
bus, and  go  mttling  up  the  street  towards  the  reuin.siilar 
and  Oriental  Hotel,  leaving  tljem  in  the  street  shaking 
their  fists  at  us. 

From  childhmid  we  have  rearl  of  the  Orient,  The  wcinl 
implies  something  ;4oi*g(»ous,  dazzling^  beautitid,  - — hright 
colors,  crimson  and  gold,  fnigiimt  flowers,  otto  of  roses, 
silka,  satins,  cashmeres,  minstrels,  gazelles,  palui-grcwea, 
Imbbliiig  fountains.  —  bixury,  ejise,  eomfort,  —  thiit«;i« 
(h'liglitful  .to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the  five  sensea. 
hiiry-t»l««  of  the  Ambiaii  Night^s  Eiiterf4iinnient8,  and 
Tom  Moonys  poetry,  have  built  up,  in  tiiany  a  lirain.  a 
Uniutiful  dnnmdaitd  ;  but  a  day  on  shore,  one  half-hour 
even,  will  dispel  idl  such  illusions. 

Our  omnibus  was  built  in  l/mdon.  t  hir  «lriver  is  an 
Arab;  the  i'onduc.tor»  a  <fernian  linguist,  able  not  only  Xa% 
speak  his  own  mother  tongue,  but  also  English,  French, 
Italian.  Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Greek,  lie  set.s  us  down  at 
the  hotel  fronting  on  the  giiind  s(|uanf.     In  our  chamber, 
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instead  of  divans  and  lnibl»lin«4  tViuDtains,  we  find  chairs, 
sofa,  straw-mattings  irtiri  I  leilst-eadsj  clean  slieets,  niusquito- 
curtains,  and  on  the  tiinuer-table  joints  of  beef,  and  turkeys, 
chickens,  and  John  Bull  sauce.  But  in  the  streets  there 
is  a  mixture  of  the  Eaijt  and  West,  ^ —  the  East  tlie  more 
numerous,  the  We^t  the  mightier.  The  Oceide  it  has 
invaded  the  Orient,  and  the  two  eivilizations  arc  8iv  inter- 
mingled that  it  is  impossible  to  say  wliei\^  the  one  begins 
or  the  other  ends.  Some  id'  the  features  of  the  Orient 
are  camels,  donkeys,  fleas,  lice,  dirt,  and  odors  not  wafted 
from  **  Araby  the  blest." 

Tlie  architecture  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
is  like  that  of  Paris,  ^ — stately  ediflces  of  hewn  stone, 
brought  down  the  Nile ;  Init  in  the  suburbs  we  tind 
primitive  Oriental  architecture,  —  mud  liovels,  a  hole  in 
the  roof  for  a  chimney,  anotlier  in  the  wall  for  a  win- 
dow, the  ground  the  tioor.  liaising  the  rush  nuitting, 
which  serves  for  a  door,  we  see  men,  women,  naked  chil- 
dren, dogs,  goata,  pigs,  chickens,  occujjying  the  premises. 
The  men  w^ear  camers-lndr  sliirts,  which  serse  lor  coatj 
doak,  and  nightgown  all  in  one ;  the  women  wear  long  cot- 
ton sacks,  dyed  w^ith  indigt*.  witliout  crin<jline,  witli  veils 
exivering  all  the  face  except  the  eyes.  They  have  thim- 
ble-shaped  ornaments  of  gold  resting  on  the  forehead,  at- 
tached to  a  band  encirding  the  head. 

We  meet  w^jmen  on  the  street  bearing  trays,  baskets, 
and  water-jugs  on  their  heads.  Others  caiTy  their  chil- 
dren, which  sit  astride  tlie  sbonlder,  Bttys  beseech  us  to 
ride  their  donkeys  ;  dragomans  dog  our  steps  to  show  us 
round  the  to^^Ti;  old  Arabs*  sitting  crtjss-legged  uii  the 
grrnind,  smoke  their  pipes  and  hohl  out  their  hands  for 
bakshish.  The  baztuirs,  or  shops,  are  tilled  with  a  chat- 
tering, chaflering  cr«jwd,  buying  yellow  slippers,  red 
fezes,  pipes,  tolmcco,  cloth  from  Dama^^ciis  looms,  knick- 
knairks  and  jew^eby  from  Paris,  and  calico  from  England, 
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Thei-o  is  a  mixture  of  races, — representatives  from  many 
oatioiiii.    Believers  in  all  leligions  are  jostliii^^  each  otlier 

tliruiigli  the  sti'eets  of 
tlie  eity  where  the  Pha- 
niuha  liad  tlieir  sejiside 
summer  resorts,  where 
Alexaniler,  Civsar,  ( leo- 
patra,  Mark  Antony, 
Pompey,  Herodotus,  and 
Eiielid  liave  walkecl 

The  jiopulation  of  Al- 
exandria is  variously 
estimated,  but  pn>bahly 
it  exceeds  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thounaod,  and 
is  rapidly  inrreasinj^. 
That  ]Hirtiou  of  the  eity 
which  is  inhahited  by 
Europeans  is  regularly 
laid  out  with  \\ide 
streets  ;  but  the  native 
section  is  in  the  Oriental 
style,  —  nan'ijw  streets 
and  mean  houses,  Poles 
ai-e  laid  across  the  street 
from  house  to  house,  ntn\  nishes  spread  upon  them  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  heat  of  the  midsummer  sun. 
The  signs  over  the  slrop  docn-s  are  in  Aral»ic.  Turkish, 
Greek,  Hi'lm*w,  French^  German,  Italinn,  English,  and 
Kussian.  They  indicate  the  ctJsmoj>olitan  ehamcter  of  the 
place,  Material  for  building  is  excavated  frrun  tlie  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  - — bricks  which  were  nnjidded  two 
thousand  years  agt».  The  mortar  adliering  to  the  ma- 
«unry»  conipf>undeil  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  the 
CaBsars,  is  as  ter»a*-'iou!H  and  strong  to-day  us  it  was  when 
they  weix?  in  all  their  gbu-y. 


The  streets  bear 
Frencli  names,  the 
liouses  aixi  al'tc^r  tlie 
French  style  uf  archi- 
t4K*.tiire,  and  tlie  laii- 
^'uage  of  France  is 
lienrd  in  the  sho}>8. 
Politically,  English 
ialluence  is  equal  tu 
that  of  France.  The 
F^ha  has  made  ^leat 
concessions  to  lioth 
the  English  and  the 
Frenck  Enghuni 
jsends  her  passenger- 
to  India,  and  her 
troop«  also,  hy  this 
K»uie,  The  mOroad 
tmins  are  loaded  with 
supplies      for      the 

troops  in  Abyssinia,  A  hospital  for  Iter  noldiers  has  been 
established  at  Suez.  English  capital  has  eonstnicted  the 
milways  of  Efrypt.  But  France  is  di^^^nnt;  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  Fi-endi  infiiienee  is  rdpidly  j^'uiiting  ground. 

The  Vicertiy  of  Egj^^t  is  Ismail  Pasha,  bom  in  1^3(». 
the  second  of  three  sons  of  Thi-aliim  TVisha,  who  cont[uered 
Syria  in  1840.  He  was  t^diii-ated  in  FnuicL%  in  the  schrHjl 
of  the  Etat  Major,  or  Military  Staff,  and  ret  unied  to  Egypt 
is  1849,  In  1853  he  was  accused  of  heinj^  a  party  to  the 
asaassi nation  of  one  of  his  imele's  court  javoritca,  but  it 
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was  not  proved  against  liiiii.  In  lB5o  he  visited  t\n* 
French  Court  on  diplomatic  service,  and  on  his  way  home 
called  upon  the  Pope  and  Caniinal  Antonelli.  In  1861 
he  was  sent  with  an  annv  of  IVmiteen  thousand  men  to 
Upper  Egj7>tj  to  punish  the  i-ehellious  trilies  of  Soudan, 
who,  presuming  upon  the  good-nature  of  Said  Pasha,  then 
Viceroy,  refused  to  pay  their  taxes.  They  %vei'e  hrought 
to  terms  by  Ismail's  vigorous  action.  Two  years  later,  in 
1863,  lie  became  Viceroy, 

The  war  in  tlie  United  States  was  his  golden  ojiportu- 
nity.  The  world  wanted  cotton,  and  Egypt  could  afford 
to  raise  it  at  the  prices  then  given.  The  Delta  of  the  Nile 
was  turned  into  a  vast  cotton-Jield,  and  lor  a  yeai^  or  two 
Egypt,  which  Irom  the  time  of  Joseph  has  been  one  of 
the  world's  granaries,  ^^'as  compelled  to  go  to  Odessa  for 
wheat,  while  she  sent  her  bales  of  cotton  to  Manchester, 
—  filling  the  Pasha  s  purse  with  English  sovereigns.  The 
American  war  greatly  stimnlated  Egyptian  industry. 

Ismail  Pasha  has  caught  the  spirit  of  modem  enter- 
prise* He  is  anxious,  not  only  for  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  but  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  He  is  laying 
a  railway  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  will 
be  completed  to  Thebes  in  1869.  Ultimately  it  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  first  cataract/to  bring  ti>  the  sea-coast  the 
productions  of  the  vast  region  beyond.  The  Valley  of 
the  Nile  is  the  natural  highway  to  the  heart  of  Africa, 
by  which  commerce  and  Christian  riWlization  are  yet  U> 
reach  Ethiopia,  The  %vork  which  Ismail  Pasha  is  doing 
ynll  be  as  far  reaching  in  its  results  as  time  itself. 

Not  only  up  the  Nile,  but  across  the  Delta,  he  is  con- 
structing railroads.  A  new  route,  more  direct  than  that 
through  Cairo,  will  soon  be  opened  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez.  Another  mwd  will  be  built  from  Alexandria  east 
to  Port  Said,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  canal.  The 
Delta  is  a  network  of  water-ways,  natural  and  artificial ; 
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We  have  beard  that  it  never  rains  in  l'40*p*^»  ^^^^  *  cloud  i 
comes   tiuating  from  the  t»ea,  wldch   in  a  few  minut^^s] 
drenches  the  whole  cit}^     It  is  like  the  bursting  of  a) 
water-sjxjut.     The  streets  might  almost  l)e  navigated  by  1 
boaUL     The  sun  is  soon  shining  as  brightly  as  ever,  ttud 
not  a  cloud  darkens  the  sky.     Alexandria,  l»eing  situati^d 
on  the  sea-shore,  is  particularly  subject  to  such  drench- 1 
ings,  but  farther  inland  showers  are  of  rare  occurrence- 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  phuitiug  of  trees  of  late  years  | 
ha>  increased  the  annual  fall  of  rain.     If  the  Delta  was 
tliickly  planted,  thei'e  is  no  doubt  that  showers  would  be 
mare  fretpieiit,  and  the  pro<luctioas  of  the  country  mate-  j 
rially  increased. 

We  ride  to  the  railway  station  while  the  i-ain  is  pour-1 
ing,  to  take  the  express-tmin  to  (*uiro,  and  tind  an  Arab 
ticket-seller,  who  speaks  French,  with  a  half-doxen  bag- 
gage-men around  him.  all  jab1>ering  in  Arabic.     One  of 
them  weighs  <>ur  trunk  on  nide  scales ;  a  clerk,  with  a| 
reed  for  a   pen,  tills   up  a  blank  receipt,  but  demands  I 
l»ak«liiah  before  handing  it  over.     The  tracks  of  a  spider] 
scrariililin^  over  the   paper  would  lie  as  intelligible  toj 
us  as  [lis  hiemglypliiciii,  but  the  writing  answers  liis  pur-l 
jjose  and  ours  also,  —  the  safe  transit  and  delivery  of  J 
our  Inggagc  at  the  ntlier  «'nd  nf  tlic  route, 

Tht'  rails,  chairn*  ami  sleepers  uf  the  road  are  all  of  iron, ' 
-—there  being  no  wood  in  Egypt  to  spare  for  ties.     The 
cars  are  like  those  in  use  on  tlie  Euglish  railways,  with< 
coniparttjienta  for  eight  persons,  —  close,  hut.  sulfbt^ting. 
Our  English  cousins  do  not  ap[>ear  to  liave  any  concefi- 
tion  of  a  long,  roomy,  well- ventilated  car.  nor  have  they 
changed   their   construction   to  adapt   them    to   tropical 
(climates,  but  have  sent  to  Egypt  and  India  the  closu^l 
uncomfortable    carriagi's    which    in    tlie    United    States] 
would  be  c^onsidered  more  suitable  for  the  trans}K»rtatioaj 
of  cattle  than  human  beings.     The  road  jjasses  along  the] 
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northern  Ixinlers  of  the  ancient  T-ake  Mareotis,  strikes 
vbagonally  across  tlie  Deltaj  crossin*^  both  the  Daiiiietta 
and  li43setta  branches  of  the  Nile.  The  distance  to  Cairo 
is  t>ne  hundi'ed  and  sLvty-two  miles. 

Filtli,  s<|ualDr,  poverty,  wretchedness,  are  characteris- 
tix38  of  the  Arab  villages,  where  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren Innnge  ai-ound  the  dtjoi-s  of  the  mnd  huts,  gossiping 
aud  examining  each  other  s  heads  I 

It  is  the  middle  of  January,  and  clover  is  in  bloom. 
The  last  year*s  cotton  crop  ha.s  hetMi  picked,  and  the  dried 
stalkaof  the  |iluut  are  in  heaps  for  burning.     A  cauiel  an4 
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a  donkey,  yoked  tofjether,  drag  primitive  plong]is,  which 
merely  scratch  the  soil  Buflaloes,  liamesscd  to  sweejis, 
and  tmvellijitj  always  in  a  circle,  tnrn  creaking  wlieels  to 
raise  water  from  tlie  creeks  for  in'igating  the  wlieat- fields. 
Two  men,  with  ropes  attached  to  a  l»asket,  giving  it  a 
fittinging  motion,  scoop  the  water  from  tlie  river  to  a 
higher  level.  Up  the  Nile  the  Pasha  lias  steam-cn^^ines, 
which  are   doing   the  work   of  thousands  of  bufiMoea. 
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Trains  of  camels,  bearin*r  immense  bags  stuffed  with  cot- 
ton, wind  along  nant>w  j^atlis,  and  donkeys  as  well,  their 
heads  and  bodies  hid  by  the  bales,  and  nothing  but  their 
legs  visible.  We  pass  towns  swiu*min^'  with  people,  and 
see  women  mixing  cut  ^tmw  with  mnd,  and  moulding 
brieks  and  dryin*^^  them  in  the  smi,  — doing  jtist  what  the 
childitjn  ot"  Isniel  did  in  the  days  of  Moses,  Falm-groves 
dot  the  landscape,  and  fitdds  of  cane  wave  along  the  banks 
of  creeks.  Children  unthont  clotliing  tumble  in  the  dirt 
at  the  stations,  roll  their  eyes  at  its,  and  hokl  out  their 
hands  tor  bakshisJi, 

We  cRJss  the  liosetta  briinch  of  the  Nile  on  a  magnifi- 
cent stone  briilge  eight  liundi^d  and  seventy  feet  lung, 
built  by  Stephenson. 

Numen>us  Ix^ats,  with  triaugidar  sails,  are  afloat  on  the 
stream  or  moi^red  at  the  bank.  In  the  distance  we  be- 
hohl  the  pvTamids  ;  and  after  riding  seven  liouis,  reach 
Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt 
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A  HALF-DOZEN  swarthy  men  are  at  the  railway- 
station  to  receive  us,  —  runners  from  the  Iiotels, 
shouting  the  merita  of  their  respective  houses.  We  clK»ose 
the  Hotel  du  Nil,  take  an  omnibus,  see  our  bajj 
put  upon  a  little  ftMir-wheeled  truck  drawn  by  a  diui.i..i- 
tive  donkey,  and  away  we  go,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  up 
a  wide  street,  parsing  through  the  donkey  and  carnel 
market,  where  large  droves  of  those  cheerful  and  solemn 
animals   are   exposed   for   sale.     We   pass   beneath    taU 
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palms  and  witle-spreading  sytiainortis,  where  a  tTowd  of 
Amb  huckstera  are  crying  their  waie^ ;  meeting  auiiels 
laden  with  stone,  timber,  bundles  ul*  sugar-cane,  bales  of 
(Xitton,  and  lx>xes  of  goo^Js  ;  donkeys  with  bunches  of 
green  clover  on  their  backs,  panniers  of  oianges,  or  great 
stone  water-jai-s,  and  driven  Vty  lively,  bare-let<ged  iiieldns  ; 
stylish  carriages,  of  Parisian  ni  ami  fact  i  ire,  diawn  by 
spirited  liorses,  with  monograms  aiitl  crests  on  the  panels ; 
tleet-footied  l»oys  miming  ahead  and  sliouting,  "  Cheimd- 
liui!  chemulhu.^  "  —  **  Get  out  of  the  way!  get  out  of 
the  way  !  '* 

Leaving  the  omnibus  and  following  <nir  conductor,  we 
enter  a  passage  so  naiTow  that  with  outstretclied  amis 
we  can  almost  touch  the  houses  on  either  liantb  They 
tower  above  us,  story  jutting  over  story.  Black-eyed 
women  look  out  from  latticed  windrm^s.  Dogs  with 
bristling  mane  and  savage  teeth  snap  and  snarl  from 
nooks  and  comers  in  the  stixjet,  They  know  by  instinct 
that  we  aiHi  cjutlandisli  chamct^rs,  and  proper  ohjects  to 
lie  gTf»wled  at. 

Two  or  three  turns,  and  we  enter  a  spacious  gaitlen, 
kid  out  with  gravelled  walks,  and  surrounded  with  build- 
ings. Here  is  the  hotel,  the  rooms  opening  upon  the 
{»arden.  We  are  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  can 
h^r  the  noise  an<l  confusion  of  the  streets  in  the  dis- 
tance, like  the  roar  of  a  far-off  waterfall.  The  shrill 
voices  of  the  donkey-boys,  shouting  to  their  bei^sts,  echo 
Hver  the  housetops  ;  but  there  are  no  distmcting  sounds. 
We  may  sit  beneath  the  paluis,  lie  at  e^ise  under  twin- 
ing vines,  bn:»athe  tlie  fragrance  of  !ie!iotropes»  roses, 
Vtfrl)ena8.  and  ('ape  jessamines, — ^  myriads  of  sparrows 
rhirping  around  us,  rooks  cawing  upon  the  roofs,  and 
IwirtKiuets  chattering  in  the  trees. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  paradise  are  the  scidptured 
litis  of  ancient   santojihagi,  brought  from  old  Thebes, — 

2«  C 
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wrought  by  hands  which  cnuiibkHl  to  (hist  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  We  are  never  wt;ury  uf  lookinjr  upon  the 
calm,  peaceful,  pleasing  countenances,  tyi>es  of  a  mce 
w4iich  twenty  centuries  ago  ilisappeared  finjui  the  world. 

Tlie  liotel  is  kept  by  a  (ieniiaiij  who  spares  no  pains  to 
make  xm  comfortable.  The  attendance  is  excellent,  the 
table  Ixjuntifully  supplied,  and  the  charges  moderate. 

Cairo  is  a  city  of  ball'  a  million  inhabitants,  situated 
at  the  southeni  end  of  the  Nile  Belt^  on  the  easteni 
bank  of  tbe  stream.  Those  who  gi-uniWe  Wciiuse  B<3stou 
has  crooked  ways  never  \\'ould  open  their  lips  on  the 
subject  after  once  getting  lost  amid  tbe  turnings  and 
windings  of  this  city.  The  houses  ai^  mostly  of  stone, 
brought  I'rom  quarries  along  the  Nile.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity of  style,  but  the  second  story  usually  juts  over 
the  first,  tbe  third  over  the  second,  the  tVmrtli  over 
the  third,  till  at  tbe  t<ip  theie  is  hut  a  uamiw  opening. 
People  in  tbe  upper  storj^  might  shake  handi*  with  their 
neighbors  across  the  w^ay.  Each  window*  has  a  lattice- 
work projection,  bke  a  bird-cage.  Tbe  women  of  I'^^ypt 
are  as  well  endowed  with  curiosity  as  their  sisters  in  oth- 
er lands,  and  the  windows  are  thus  constructed  that  they 
nuiy  see,  upon  the  sly,  what  is  going  on  in  tbe  streets 

The  lower  story  is  divided  into  cupV^oards  and  closets, 
the  largest  not  more  than  six  feet  stpiare,  and  filled 
with  goods  of  every  description,  —  yellow  slippers,  turned 
up  at  the  toes ;  red  fezas  for  the  heml ;  calico  of  the  gaudi- 
est colors ;  crimson  sbawds,  striped  with  Idue ;  green  tur- 
bans for  the  lineal  descen<lants  of  the  prophet ;  yellow 
satin  trousers ;  rich  cloth  for  the  hangings  of  the  harema 
In  the  tobacco  shops  are  long-st-enimed  pipes,  with  am- 
ber mouth-pieces,  and  j^ickages  of  delicately  flavored 
tobacco,  with  otto  of  rose  for  j>erfuming  the  water  in  the 
nargilehs.  Shoemakere,  tailors,  a!id  w^ocKl-car\*era  sit  in 
niches  along  the  wall     Blacksmiths  catTy  on  extensive 
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work  in  small  cloaets,  inakiitg  oails,  rings,  rivets,  and 
bolts.  A  sooty  ureliin  erouclies  in  one  corner,  working 
the  bellows,  wliich  is  a  wind-bag  ingeniously  made  from 
the  skin  of  a  goat. 

In  an  adjoining  shop  is  a  gmy-bearded  old  Copt, 
bending  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  writing  a  letter  for  a  lady 
who  has  not  yet  acquired  I  lie  rudiments  of  etlocatioii.  Ho 
is  a  professional  letter- writer,  ready  to  serve  any  customer. 


u 


.vv<. 


^'4^ifi^ 


A  BIADY   WRtTBR. 


Upon  the  other  side  of  the  street  a  true  follower  of  the 
prophet  is  saying  his  prayers.  He  sits  cross-legged,  rocks 
backward  and  forwaixi,  and,  suiting  worf  tc*  action,  rolls 
out  his  devotion  in  a  sing-song  tone,  unsurpassed  by  the 
hardest  shelled  prt^acher  of  our  Western  frontier 
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Taking  ii  stroll  Ijei'ore  sunrise,  we  come  upon  a  company 
(if  women  whosi^  proit^ssion  is  to  bewail  the  dead.  They 
have,  been  abroml  all  iiiglit.  We  heanl  their  kineatation 
in  the  stillness  of  the  inidni^iit  houi^,  imd  thought  it 
the  huwliiig  of  jackals.  The  ccfuiptuiy  CoUsisU  of  about 
twenty.  They  di'e  walkhii;  slowly,  wearing  black  iiiaiitlesi; 
their  faces  veiled ^  only  their  eyes  vii?ihle.  One  older  than 
the  othei-s  seems  to  he  the  chief  screamer.  Her  yoice  is 
sharj),  slirill,  piercing,  trenndtais,  and  pitche<l  un  a  high 
key.  She  leads  off  with  a  screechy  and  the  others  join  in 
a  chorus  such  as  cuu  only  be  e<|uaDed  Ijy  a  menagerie  of 
foxes,  calves,  donkeys,  puppies,  cats,  and  hyenas.  After  a 
prolonged  outburst  of  grief,  they  laugh  and  chat  awhile. 
and  then  give  way  tf>  another  outhm'st  of  uncontrollable 

SOITOW^  ! 

This  is  no  modem  i-iistoni,  hut  ttld  as  tiie  pjTaniids. 
When  Jacob  died,  Joseph  and  Ids  hretliren  and  tiie  Egyj> 
tians  wept  for  kiiu  seventy  days,  and  when  they  w^ent  up 
Ui  Hebron  t-o  lay  him  in  the  cave  at  Maehpelah,  they 
mounied  at  Atad  "  a  very  greiit  and  sore  lamentation/'  — 
just  such  mourning,  doubtless,  as  that  indulged  in  Ity  the 
wallers  of  the  present  time.  It  is  contmry  to  European 
ideas  of  grief,  Imt  the  Oriental  is  dramatic,  and  so  lie 
mounis  with  kiud  howling. 

These  hired  wallers  i^ecite  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
praising  with  extmvagant  eulogy.  They  praise  mucli  or 
little,  howl  loud  or  soft,  make  *lemonstration  to  onler,  ai* 
in  Christian  lands,  where  there  is  show,  pimp,  and  p»v* 
rade  of  empty  camagea  at  a  Inneral,  in  proportion  to  the 
anioaut  of  iiKiney  expended  for  the  purpose. 

The  ancient  Eg>'ptians  took  the  lead  of  all  other  nations 
in  civilization.  They  accomplished  wonders, —  reared  pyr^ 
aiuids,  temples,  statues,  juid  f»helisks  w^hich  to-day  excflt* 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  arts  and  science!*  they 
were  far  a<ivauced ;  but  not  much  can  be  said  in  pmise  of 
the  inliabitants  of  the  land  at  the  present  time. 
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Fa8siii*T  from  the  city  to  the  country,  we  see  the  houses 
built  of  l»ricks  dried  in  the  sun,  which  iiiigiit  be  made 
comfoitable  if  the  i>enple  were  more  intelligent  and  less 
indolent. 

If  the  home  of  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood  had  l>een  in 
Egypt,  die  would  not  liave  lived  out  half  her  days, 
hut  have  died  of  exhaustion  shouting,  "  Donkeys ! 
Janet,  donkeys  !"  Eveiyhudy  rides  a  donkey.  The  sad- 
dles are  liigh  cnsMons,  so  eonstmcted  that  we  sit  well 
hack  on  the  hijis  of  the  animal,  A  little  Amb,  with 
wunderiul  powei-s  of  endumnce,  mn»  behind^  whacking, 
punching,  and  pountling  the  creature  unmerciluUy.  and 
acreamlDg  *'  H-a-r-r-r  1  h-a-r-r-r  1 "  It  ib  a  long-dmwn, 
nasal  cry.  We  tiy  it,  but  tlie  i>eeidiar  twang  not  Ijeing 
given,  the  donkey  only  pricks  up  his  ears  at  the  strange 
soimd,  without  quickening  Ids  ]iuce. 

Nearly  all  the  city  transportation  ia  by  dcinkeys  and 
camels.  The  building-stone  from  the  quaiTies,  three  miles 
south  of  the  city,  fii'e-wood,  bundles  of  sugar-cane,  sacks 
of  c(jtton,  wheat  and  other  grains,  are  !>rought  in  by  these 
animals.  The  oompletion  of  the  mOTOnds  now  under 
cuvnstruction  %vill  greatly  increase  the  facilities  lor  trans- 
portation- 

In  the  fields  we  see  men  ploughing  with  a  camel  and 
ft  cow  unequally  yoked  together.  The  yoke  is  a  straight 
stick,  ten  feet  hjng,  slanting  at  an  angle  of  forty-tive  de- 
grees from  the  neck  of  the  camel  to  that  of  the  cow. 
The  plough  is  only  a  aliurpeoed  stick,  or  the  hmb  of  a  tree. 
Clover  for  the  market  is  cut  by  handfuls  with  a  small 
Imife  instead  of  a  scythe  I  Women  trudge  ten  miles  to 
Cairo  with  earthen  jars  on  their  heads  fiUed  ^vith  butter, 
a  basket  of  eggs  in  one  hand  and  Hve  chickens  in  the 
other.  They  take  especial  care  to  cover  their  faces,  but  are 
indififerent  in  regard  to  exjiosing  their  persons.  Tlie  main 
part  of  their  worldly  wealth  is  in  the  omameuta  dang- 
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ling  from  their  ears  and  noses,  or  displayed  un  their 
tingei-s  and  ankles.  Many  of  the  women  tattoo  their 
faces  and  arms.  The  men  are  capahlt?  of  great  endor- 
anue,  Tliey  will  nin  all  ilay  at  a  ioule*s  j>uce,  without 
food  or  drink.  During  li;imazan  they  are  not  allowed 
hy  the  Koran  to  take  any  nonrishmeiit  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  To  dmw  a  \vhW  trtmi  a  pif>e  even  would 
entaQ  the  loss  of  i>amdise. 

Some  minutes  before  the  close  uf  day,  during  Itaiuazan* 
every  loan  fills  his  pipe,  and  waits  witli  listening  ears  to 
hear  the  boom  of  tlie  ciinnuii  upon  the  fortress,  wluch  is 
fired  the  moment  tlie  sun  disappears  beneath  the  horizon. 
Thousands  of  matches  are  lighted  in  an  instant,  lUJtl  ten 
thousands  of  pipes  are  lirought  into  use.,  A  tdoud  of 
tobacco-smoke  suddenly  gathers  over  the  great  uity. 
From  sunset  till  sunrise  nuni,  women,  and  children  take 
fi-equeiit  puUs  at  their  pipes,  and  spend  the  uight  in 
smoking  and  feasting,  thus  fortifying  themselves  for 
the  fasting  of  the  sticcoeding  day.  liamazan  continues 
forty  days,  and  tlirough  tliis  long  period  a  true  Moham- 
medan w^ould  suffer  martyiilora  rather  than  permit  nour- 
ishment, of  any  kind  to  pa.*^s  liis  lips  during  the  day. 

Though  physiailly  able  to  labrir  much,  these  people 
accomplish  but  little.  We  see  old  men,  sitting  cross-leg- 
ged in  groups,  smoking  their  pij>es,  telling  over  and  over 
and  over  again  stories  of  the  good  old  times  of  the 
caliphs,  of  the  adventures  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  and 
other  romantic  tales  of  Arabian  life.  It  is  not  an  un- 
comm(»n  thing  to  see  one  of  the  group  examining  his 
dhirt  while  the  story  is  going  on,  looking  for  population 
m>t  put  down  in  the  census. 

These  men  are  sliar|>er  than  any  Yankee  at  a  baigain. 
The  keenest  Venuonter  would  be  outwitted  and  fleeceil  by 
them.  It  is  easier  for  them  to  He  tlian  U*  tell  the  truth. 
If  we  make  a  \»argain  to  pay  them  three  shillings  a  day 
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"bakshish,  they  wOl  not  fail  to  ask  Tor  a  gratuity 
when  we  come  U*  the  settlement.  They  mv  abusive  and 
cniel,  especially  toward  the  bnite  creatiou. 

Our  good,  kind-hearted  travelling  conijianion  of  the 
Boston  pulpitp  Dr.  Webb,  has  liis  sympatliiei^  quite  as 
much  enlisted  tor  the  donkeys  of  Egypt  as  for  tlie  Arabs, 
Donkeys  do  not  lie,  nor  eheat,  nor  demand  bakshish : 
Arabs  do  all  tliree.  Donkeys  do  not  promise  much,  but 
ftccnmpUah  a  great  deal :  Arabs  promise  a  great  deal,  but 
afeompUsh  little.  Tlieir  jnoml  sensibility  is  deadened, 
yet  not  wholly  extinet,  They  have  been  oppressed, 
down-tnidden,  taxed  by  government,  forced  to  labor  for 
the  Vicenjy  without  pay  in  ronstructing  luilrrmds  and 
digging  canals.  little  has  lieen  dune  for  tlieir  m*>ml  or 
mental  elevation.  But  Kg;>^>t  is  advancing  in  eivilization. 
rommerce,  niilroads,  steamships,  telegraphs,  the  iutlux  of 
travellers,  contiiet  with  European  nations,  and  t'hristiaiiity 
will  yet  work  a  wonderful  change  in  this  old  land. 

It  is  an  unpromising  missionary  field;  hut  there  are 
aelf-<lenying  rnen  and  women  lahnring  in  the  Valley  of 
tlie  Kile,  —  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  —  Mr. 
anil  Mrs.  Lansing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamet,  and  several  others, 
whose  labors  are  ehiefly  among  the  t  'opts.  The  Coptic 
Church  is  very  old,  Christianity  e^rly  gained  a  foothold 
in  Eg>T)t,  and  through  all  the  changes,  tlirotigli  all  the 
fanaticLsms  of  Mussulman  rule,  it  lias  had  a  name  to  live. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  abijut  three  hundred  thou- 
fljind  Copt?  in  Egypt  They  have  a  patriarch  and  priests, 
a?ul  their  form  of  woi^hip  is  similar  to  tbat  of  tlie  (ireek 
C'hureh.     Their  religion  is  almost  wholly  one  of  foiin. 

TweU^e  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Barnet  came  here,  he 
had  his  8er\*ant  and  one  Egyjdian,  whn  could  not  un- 
derstand the  language,  and  two  Englishmen,  for  a  eon- 
^gatioiL  The  seed  has  taken  root  Now  tliere  are 
six  more  missionury  st«itions,  four  native  preiii^hers  and 
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helpers,  one  hundred  and  forty  church-mtrmbers,  fifteen 
i3chooLs,  witli  six  luiodred  pupils.  The  auuual  sale  of 
Rihles  and  religious  Ixjaka  m  about  eiue  tliousand  vol> 
umes.  Last  yenr  a  man  of  chanu:ter  hecarae  convert€?e| 
in  <)ue  of  the  villages  up  the  rivei\  aud  at  once  devotinl 
himself  to  preachiuj^',  Wonl  came  to  Cairci  that  a  won* 
Jerful  change  had  tiiken  place  among  the  inhahitants  of 
the  place,  and  Mr,  Lansing;  upon  going  there,  found 
tw*enty-five  i>ei"9ons  wlio  gave  eviilenee  that  they  were 
suitable  candidates  for  cliiirc!i-mend>ership. 

Such  a  defection  fi-oTn  the  ancient  faith  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  patriandi.  Obtaining  a  firman  from  the 
Viceroy »  he  hail  several  l^astintidoed,  others  cast  into 
prison,  and  tliree  exiled  to  Soudan,  —  which  means  that 
they  were  to  l>e  taken  to  the  Upper  Nile,  sewed  up  in 
sacks,  and  ditipjmd  overboard.  The  missionaries  found 
out  what  had  V»eeu  done ;  representations  were  made 
t<i  the  English  Consul,  who  t-elegra])hed  t^i  London,  aud 
back  came  a  note  tTom  L*>ril  Staide}'  to  the  Viceroy. 
Tlie  exiles  were  i-etunied,  and  those  in  prison  released. 
Tlie  persecutions  have  ceased,  and  missionary  operations 
are  going  on  as  1>efore, 

The  Ibnner  Vicei'oy,  Said  Pasha,  was  liberal,  enlight- 
ened, and  kind  to  Pi-otestants.  He  gave  the  mi&^ionanea 
a  valuable  lot  of  land  and  a  house  in  Cairn,  worth  at 
the  time  of  the  gift  almut  $  4(>.0(H> ;  but  the  cutting  of 
a  new  street  with  other  improvements  has  quadrupled 
iU*  value.  The  present  Vicenjy  is  of  a  far  diilerent  dis- 
position,—  hard,  overh*5aring,  avaricious,  caring  only  for 
his  own  interest.  —  and  no  favors  are  expected  from  him: 

Three  services  are  held  at  the  mission  chapel  on  the 
Sabbath,  —  one  in  Turkish,  one  in  Arabic,  and  one  in 
English,  Fn>m  sixty  to  eighty  jKTsons  attend  each  ser- 
vice. The  missjtmaries  feel  greatly  enctmraged  by  what 
has  been  done,  but  to  an  outsider  the  look  is  dark  enough. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE   DELTA    UF  THE  NILE. 


IF  you  would  have  une  uf  tlie  finest  views  in  all 
Eg\^t,  you  must  see  the  Delta  fiTuu  the  blufis,"  said 

gentleman  wlio  baa  long  resided  at  Caii*o,  and  who  has 
'Tjeeu  up  as  far  as  Nubia. 

Following  the  direction  ^^iveu.  we  thread  our  way 
through  the  narrow  streets,  i^^aeh  the  south  y:ate  oi"  the 
city,  waUc  up  a  winding  i>ath,  and  .stand  at  length  upon  tlie 
summit  of  the  bluffs  east  of  the  Nile,  and  about  a  mile 
anuth  of  tlie  city.  Northward  lies  the  Dtdta,  t  lotlied  in 
gn?eiine.as^  —  clover  in  bloom,  yrning  wliuat  just  begin- 
ning to  ripple  in  the  i>assing  breeze,  groves  of  jmlnis, 
fields  of  5ingar-cane.  olive-grrjves,  and  omnge-orcljaiMls ; 
the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  of  tlie  Xde,  with 
niunerous  creeks  and  canals,  like  tltreads  of  silver  wind- 
ing through  a  green  cari>et.  Thousands  of  VioatuS,  witli 
sails  spi'ead  to  the  faxoriug  breeze^  are  adoat  upon  the 
gleaming  waters. 

At  our  feet  is  the  wonderful  oW  city,  with  tlie  minarets 
and  white  domes  of  its  four  liundred  most  pies,  its  narrow, 

[ding  streets,  and  tottering  walls.  In  the  noHheast  we 
see  the  olielisk  of  Heliopolis.  —  the  tall  granite  shaft 
which  st-ood  there  thirty-six  hundred  yeai's  ago,  as  chro- 
acilogmta  *  reckon  time  ;  upon  wliich,  doubtless,  Joseph 
looked  with  wondering  eyes  when  he  was  bmught  a  slave 
U)  Egypt.  HeliopolLs  is  the  ancient  On,  and  there  he 
married  his  wife,  Asenath,  daughter  of  the  prince,  or 
priest,  of  On. 

In  the  southwest  are  Uie  p^Tamids  of  Sakliam  and  Old 
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Memphis,  autl  at  their  Viase  is  the  sit-e  of  that  city  wiuch, 
ill  tlie  time  of  Muses,  w^as  the  capital  of  Ej^^ypt,  the  i*esi- 
dence  of  the  kings,  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  ancient 
capitals  in  liteniture,  science,  and  art. 

Beyond  the  p>Tanuds  westward,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
I'eacli,  lies  the  great  desert,  its  white  sand-liills  glowing  iu 
the  sun.  It  extends  across  Africa  to  the  Atlantic  Oewm, 
with  only  here  antl  there  an  oasis,  —  a  vast,  unexplored 
region,  of  which  we  know^  but  little  m«»re  than  we  do  of 
the  extinct  cratei's  and  la\a-fields  of  the  moon.  We  can 
trace  the  wintlings  of  the  Nile  fai'  away  hy  the  glistening 
of  its  waters.  Notliing  c^n  surpass  the  heauty  of  the 
valley,  hrightened  by  the  silver  stream.  It  is  l^eantifiU 
by  the  contrast  of  its  luxuriant  vegetiition  w^ith  the  inde- 
scrihable  barrenne^ss  and  desolation  of  the  desert 

Below  us,  at  the  base  of  the  bluft*  is  the  citadel,  and 
near  it  a  mosque  with  two  tall  white  minarets.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Meliemet  Ali,  the  ablest  and 
most  enlightened  of  all  tlie  modem  nders  of  Egypt 
Mohammedans  usually  are  nt)t  willing  that  Christian  feet 
should  profane  the  sacred  courts  of  their  temples ;  but  the 
founder  of  this  edifice,  wim  m  ad\'ance  of  hi.s  generation, 
8et  the  world  an  example  of  charity,  by  decreeing  that  it 
should  be  forever  open  to  visitors  from  aU  nations,  irre- 
epective  of  their  religious  belief.  ^m 

Every  one  of  the  four  hundred  mosques  has  a  minanetj^ 
from  which  the  muezzin  calls  the  hour  of  prayer.  Many 
of  the  sacred  edifices  have  two,  some  four,  tall  white  spires, 
wdiich  lend  a  pleasing  feature  to  the  channing  \new.  The 
style  of  architecture  of  Cairo  is  thoroughly  Oriental.-^ 
domes,  minarets,  Saracenic  an?hes»  and  latticed  coiirta; 
but  the  masonry  is  rude,  and  the  stones  roughly  dressed 
Though  large  sums  of  money  are  expended  in  repairSj 
edifices  seem  to  be  always  crumbling  to  pieces. 

There  is  not  much  to  charm  the  eye  inside  the  w 
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9|  statues,  and  pietui^s  are  forbidden  by  the  KomiL 
bere  are  no  altars  with  ^nji^eous  surrouTidings,  no  clois- 
ters or  chapels  superbly  furnished  and  adorned  by  art,  as 
in  the  churches  of  Catholic  lauds.  Them  is  no  pomp  or 
display  in  the  ceren^onial  ol*  tlie  service,  but  each  wor- 
Blup{)er  kneels  by  himself,  bows  reverently  toward  Mecca, 
and  repeatB  hi8  creed,  always  saying,  "  There  is  no  God  but 
G«jd,  and  Msibuniet  is  Ids  propbet.'* 

Standing  by  the  cita^lel,  we  niay  umoll  the  scroll  of 
human  history,  iuul  read  at  ii  glance  much  of  what  has 
transpiivtl  in  Oriental  lands  ham  the  time  of  Genghis 
Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  t^j  the  present  hour. 

NiHljniailiiin»  the   Sultan  of  Egypt,  jmrebascd  of  that 

Tartar  kmg  twelve  thousand  <  Ircassiaus  which  bad  been 

ken  in  wai**     The  puRdiaser  made  them  his  royal  troops* 

n»ey  were  slaves,  with  uuthing  t^j  do  exeej>t  tti  fight  in 

ftune  of  war,  and  guanl  tlieir  master  in  time  o['  peace. 

They  liail  Noiiliem  blood  in  their  veins,  had  breathed  the 

tpnre  air  of  the  mountains   of  tlieir  native  land,  on  the 

shores  of  the  Caspian   Sea,     Fr*uo  being  slaves  tltey  in 

due  time  became  masters,  murdered  the  Sultan,  and  placed 

-one  of  their  numlier  upon  the  throne  in  11^54.     For  two 

ikundTe*!   an<l  sixty-three    yeui-H   tbey   ruled    Eg>'pt|   and 

made  their  power  felt  throughout  the  East, 

The  Mameluke  dyn^isty  was  uvertbrni^ii  in   1517  by 

Selim,  first  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who,  iliougli  he  api>oiiited 

a  Turkish  pasha  as  governor,  was  compelled  by  force  of 

L circumstances  to  continue  in  office   twenty-four  beys  us 

rp>vemors  of  provinces.     This  state  of  allhii^  lasted  about 

two  hundred  yeai-s.     The  Mamelukes,  as  a  l>ody,  main- 

-tnined  their  oi^'anizjxtion  througli  the  long  period,  always 

^obtaining  recniits  from  Circt\ssia.     During  the  latter  por- 

tiun  of  the  last  century  their  power  was* so  consolidated 

that  they  dictated  orders  t«  the  Turkish  governors. 

In  1773,  three  vears  before  the  declaration  of  Amer- 
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icaii  independence,  the  chieftains  chopyjcd  off'  the  head 
of  Ali  J^y,  and  t-ook  pds^essiun  of  the  government. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1798,  Napoleon  came,  and  it  was 
out  yonder,  witliin  sight  of  the  pyramids,  when  con* 
fronted  by  Mnra*!  Bej,  that  he  made  that  soul-stirring 
address  to  Ms  soldiers,  — "  Forty  centuries  look  do^n 
upon  you  1  '* 

Never  was  them  a  hiuver  cavalry  charge  than  tliat 
made  by  the  Mamelukes  on  those  yeUow  sands.  They 
rude  round  tlie  hollow  st^uares  of  the  French,  dashed 
against  them  like  a  thnnderhoh,  and  broke  thn>ii^h  the 
lines,  their  sabres  drippiii*,'  with  blrKKi,  but  only  to  be 
re[ndi=«eil  by  siiperiur  disci pHiie. 

Heading  the  account  of  thsit  conflict,  we  can  but  ad- 
mire their  bravery  in  bftttle.  A  tuuching  instance  of  the 
tenderness  of  one  of  these  troopers  towards  I  lis  faithful 
horse  Ls  recoiled.  lie  had  broken  thmugh  the  outer  and 
inner  line^,  and  was  alone  inside  the  square,  his  sabre 
crimson  wit!i  jj:oi^\  his  horse  wet  with  foam,  ami  weak 
from  lr»ss  of  blotxl.  Findiri^r  himself  alone,  tlie  desperado 
threw  his  arms  upon  the  ground,  leaped  from  his  horse, 
patted  the  animal's  neck,  kissed  him  affectionately,  and 
tlien  gave  himself  up  a  prisoner. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  Viceroy  in  1811,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Mfunehikes,  while  he  was  ahseiit  at  8tiez  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Jirmy,  formetl  a  conspiracy  to  assassiuat'e  him 
upon  his  return,  and  t^ike  the  government  mto  their 
own  hiuids.  He  was  informed  of  the  jilot,  hastened 
to  t'airo,  invited  tlie  cliiefs  to  the  citadel  to  a  feast 
given  niTJon  the  occasion  of  his  son's  departure  for  Mecm, 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  toinb  of  the  pmphet.  The 
chiefs  canity  in  a  liody,  the  iron  gate  opened  to  admit 
them,  and  fjuickly  turned  upon  its  ponderous  hinges 
as  they  dashed  into  the  grand  square.  ^Mehemet 
Ali  sat  on  the  lenm^e  upon  a  richly  embroidered  carpet. 
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nd  received  them  gi*aciotisly.  lu  the  courts  and  pas- 
sages Jus  laithtiU  guards  inmi  the  iUhauiait  Mrmntams 
were  stationed,  ready  to  obey  cunniiauda  and  carry  out 
instructions.  The  Viceroy  raised  his  hand*  and  court, 
alley,  and  passage  bhized  witl*  iniisketry.  Horse  and 
rider  rolled  in  the  dust.  All  hut  one  of  the  four  hundred 
jiud  fifty  were  shot  \x\Km  tlie  spdt  ;  he,  Emir  Bey,  reek- 
less  of  life,  sprang  over  the  para}iet  \m  liorsebaek,  fell 
with  his  steed  down  the  jagged  rocks,  and,  stnmge  to  say, 
ese4tj^)ed  !  Others  in  the  city  and  country  wei*e  massa- 
cred ;  and  thus  by  one  bold,  bloody  sti-oke  the  Mamelukes 
were  exterminated. 

Cairo,  like  other  tkstem  cities,  is  di\ided  by  walls 
into  sections,  with  gates,  which  are  closet!  at  night.  The 
L'opts,  Jews,  antl  Franks  have  their  respective  quarters. 
There  are  no  street-lamps,  and  few  persons  go  abroad 
after  ilark.  All  who  go  out  in  the  evening  must  have 
a  lantern,  or  they  wiU  be  arrested  by  the  poUce. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  volume  to  give  a  detailed 
imrrative  of  our  visit  to  the  p>T^amids  ;  neither  to  dwell 
upon  the  speculations  and  theories  of  learned  men  in 
regard  to  the  pin-pose  for  which  they  were  erected,  — 
whether  as  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings,  triunipbal  mouu- 
mente  commemorative  of  victories,  or  for  astronomical 
observatories.  But  there  tjiey  stand,  in  solemn  gnindeur, 
tJie  mystery  of  the  ages,  wonderful  relics  of  an  extinct 
and  bygone  civilization. 

They  are  twelve  miles  froni  Cairo,  across  the  Nile,  but 
easily  reached  and  ascended  withnut  danger. 

Each  vi8it4»r  ascending  the  great  p^Tann'd  must  pay 
fifty  cents  to  an  old  Arali  sheik,  who  has  tlie  monop- 
oly fifim  the  Pasha.  Tlie  tribe  of  mscnds  who  hve  in 
a  human  ant-hill  near  liy  offer  their  services  to  help 
us  t«j  the  top.  Tliey  meet  us  with  saitlonic  grins,  while 
we   are    upon    the    mad,    saying    in    lortuied    English, 
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•*Me  help  yoii,  mastir'.n  Me  good  for  Yankee  Dc^odle." 
Tliey  have  an  idea  that  all  Americans  are  Yankee 
piiodles,  tliough  we  doubt  whether  tliey  have  anjr 
detinite  idea  what  the  term  means ;  neither  have  we, 
for  that  mutter.  But  tlieit;  is  one  thing  xxjam  wliich 
they  have  clear  eonvictioiis,  — tliat  American*  are  green- 
horns, with  }X)cket«  full  of  money.  They  are  imjior- 
tunate  in  their  demands  for  haksJiish.  We  have  beard 
of  their  rasealitie:?,  —  how  they  sometimes  get  a  timid 
traveller  upon  tlie  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  thmaten  to 
leave  liim  there  unless  he  satisfies  their  demnnils ;  hi>w, 
even  if  they  do  not  thi-eaten,  they  allow  one  no  jieac^p 
hut  heg  unceasingly.  Only  a  week  before  our  arrival 
I  hey  fleeced  a  gentleman  out  of  five  dollais.  Knowing 
tins,  we  are  prepsiretl  for  them. 

Stdecting  two  fn  >m  the  en^wd  to  w^ait  upon  us,  we  make 
Uie  following  speech,  wliich  we  record  for  the  benefit  of 
tliose  w  ho  may  have  occa^^ion  to  %isit  the  pvramids :  — 

"  If  you  take  us  to  the  top.  and  bring  us  safely  baek» 
without  saving  liakshish,  we  will  pay  you  when  wb 
come  down ;  but  if  you  ask  for  money,  H*e  shall  give  you 
nothing.     Do  vou  understand  ? " 

"  Yt«,  mastc^r." 

So,  with  their  aid,  wv  reach  the  lop,  lotik  out  ujmu  the 
laiiddc«ii«  ■'  plcasuR*,  and  descend  without  anuoyancse, 
Mtisiying  them  with  twenty  cents*  apiec*. 

Tmvcttcrs  aw  usuaUy  wvisw  in  tln-ir  dtjnunciation^  of 
the  AniK  \^'     '      nnWushingly,  and  clie»l  in  petty  ^'  - 
at  owr)'  o|n  V .  —  taking  an  extim  pMsler  in  mai 

chan^,  M^Uiiig  »i*>»*nti?d  water  for  pure  otto  of  loaei^  and 
pcMi.^ug  ttuuiy  oiher  tWeits :  \m%  for  swiDdling,  fraud, 
ami  roltboiy  tl»oi^  mv&  iki  Bedonuns  of  the  dessert  that 
«i)iial  titm  kuBkaum  awl  stock-joUMrs  of  New  York. 
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THE   SUEZ   CANAL. 


TEN  years  ago  thei'e  was  a  man  in  PaiiSj  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood,  tall,  well-proportioned,  a  pleasant 
gentlemjui,  with  luideve loped  power  beneath  a  calm  ex- 
terior,—a  diplomat  in  a  small  way,  known  at  court,  in 
the  saloons,  on  the  Bonrse,  and  in  bankers'  chambers,  but 
whose  name  had  scarcely  been  mentionetl  outside  of  Paris, 
who  became  possessed  of  an  idea,  —  old  as  the  Piiaraohs, 
—  that  of  cutting  a  canal  fix)m  the  MediteiTanean  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

He  reflected  seriously  upon  the  wants  of  modem  com- 
merce, its  progress,  its  prospective  developments.  Eng- 
land had  a  weekly  line  oF  steamers  to  India.  Passengers 
by  thousands  were  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  aU 
high-priced  goods  went  that  way ;  why  should  not  heavy 
merchandise  liS  well  ^  Alust  vessels  forever  go  creeping 
down  the  African  coast,  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ploughing  their  long  furrows  across  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  He 
believed  that  modern  enterprise  and  modem  engineering 
would  make  the  shoit  cut  available.  He  thought  it  over ; 
read  about  it,  talked  of  it,  spent  sleepless  nights  and 
wearisome  days  whde  heating  up  with  the  enterprise. 
He  laid  Ms  scheme  before  his  friends,  interested  com- 
mercial men  in  it,  talked  of  its  glory,  its  value  to  the 
world,  and  especially  to  the  Frencli  nation. 

The  attention  of  M,  Lesseps  wtis  drawn  to  the  project 
by  reading  the  repoit  of  M,  le  P^re,  who  was  employed 
bv  P>onaparte  to  make  a  survey  in  170>t.  M.  Lesseps's 
Iciihr^r  was  attached  to  the  French  consulate  at  Cairo, 
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tliri)Ugh  wlicist!  influenre  tJie  son  obtained  access  to  Said 
Pasha,  lielore  whom  he  uiifnhle<:l  his  plan  in  1854.  AfU'n 
mouths  of  talking  and  of  indefatigable  eD'ort.  the  enter- 
prise took  shape  in  the  formatiiin  of  La  Compognie  Uni- 
vei'selle  du  ('anal  ^biritiine  de  Suez. 

The  charter  is  to  C4>ntinue  ninety-nine  years,  the  man- 
ajjfiiig  directijrs  to  be  apjKiinteii  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment  from  Uie  laigest  stockholders,  and  the  work  to  be 
done  %vhully  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  The  Egyp- 
tian government  is  to  receive  tiHteen  per  cent,  annually,  of 
the  earnings ;  seventy-live  pc*r  cent  is  to  go  to  the  geneml 
stockholders,  and  ten  per  cent  to  the  original  founders ; 
Uie  tarift*  is  to  be  the  same  fur  ships  of  all  nations,  and 
the  canal  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  Eg\^tian  gt>\  - 
erumeut  at  the  termination  of  the  ninety-nine  yeaiu. 
Other  items  in  the  concession  prtnided  that  four  fiftlis  of 
the  labtjrers  were  to  lie  l^^^^itians,  wlm  should  receive 
two  thirds  as  much  compensation  per  diem  as  Europeans, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  fellahs  wexB  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Viceroy.  The  government  also  conceded 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Delta,  —  the  same  territory 
which  was  given  by  Phanioli  to  Jc«ieph  for  kis  fiitber 
and  bn»thrpn«  thirty-tive  huDclred  and  seventy  years  aga 

E\-erybOily  knows  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ia  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  eotinectin^  ^Vsia  with  Africa,  Geokgistii 
infiirm  its  thai  fannerfy  the  Ked  Sea  united  with  the 
MediterrmtieftiL  An  eauuuinatiiM  of  the  Wit  of  hmd 
shows  that  it  has  widened  since  the  commeiBGenient  of 
authentic  history.  The  llulf  of  Soet, — the  upper  jior- 
tiim  of  the  Ked  Sea, —  a  few  cenfitries  a$^n  extended  much 
farther  inland  than  now.  Tltene  has  been  a  literal  fulfil* 
ment  of  bniiih*s  *  prophecy  in  pp^id  to  the  drying  up  of 
the  t^mgue  of  the  %ypcian  Sea. 

This  enterprise  of  M.  U^ssep  is  by  no  m^ms  a  new  one^ 
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for  in  the  time  of  Sesoelm,  tlmteeii  centuries  before  Christy 
when  Egypt  wss  in  ils  glorf,  the  whole  Ddtn  was  iirigiled 
faun  the  Nile  bf  eands,  one  of  whkh  extended  to  the 
tinaU  kkes,  whidi  axe  seen  in  the  aocompanTing  map^and 
from  them  to  the  Gulf  of  Soex. 

When  Phanoh  Neeho  was  on  the  throne,  617  6.  C^ 
a  canal  was  commenced  to  connect  the  two  seas,  as  He- 
todcins  informs  as ;  but  Necho  stopped  the  undertakij:^ 
haTiqg  been  infonned  bgr  the  Theban  onde  that  the 
raaiitiJiie  nataons  of  the  Nocili  would  be  enabled  to  invade 
the  land  if  the  entefpriae  was  carried  out  The  canal  waa 
finished,  howerer » tn  the  leign  of  his  snooeaaotar  And  waa 
used  for  c^tnma.  Il  was  open  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  it  was  also  open  when  Ckopalxa  was  mak* 
ing  Mark  Antony  a  slaye  to  her  beautr.  The  I^gyptian 
gidlejs  whieh  escaped  the  defeat  at  Aedum  were  taken 
through  it  to  the  Bed  Sea.  That  ancient  canal,  acconfing 
to  Pliny,  was  about  one  hundred  feet  wide.  After  the 
down£dl  of  the  Boman  power  in  the  East  it  was  neg* 
leeted«  and  became  filled  with  sand,  thoi^h  tlie  line  is 
still  easily  tiiced. 

When  Bonapaite  was  in  Egypt  he  ceounissiaMd  M.  k 
Pire  to  make  a  soirey  of  the  isthnms.  He  was  lookiiig 
out  for  some  means  of  ciicumTenttng  Knghnd  in  the  Sir 
East  Fiance  must  control  the  wealth  of  the  E^slbdies. 
A  canal  woqM  give  her  a  short  ronte  But  the  whirl  of 
affairs  in  Eorope  put  an  end  to  the  scheme. 

The  work  which  M.  Lraseps  propoeed  to  accompliflli 
was  to  construct  a  canal  which  should  accommodate  firsts 
claas  aea-going  steamets.  He  must  not  ooij  escavate  the 
canal,  but  make  a  harbor  on  the  Veditenanean  side, — m 
heRialean  tuk ;  but  he  hsd  fuU  fiuth  that  modem  science 
wie  sufficient  to  accomplish  it»  provided  be  could  obtain 
the  funds. 

The  spirit  of  commenaal  enterprise  was  coming  up  in 
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France.  The  Messageries  Imperiales  had  their  steamers  on 
every  sea,  and  were  competing  successfully  with  England 
in  the  far  Eiist.  Commercial  men  were  ready  to  subscribe. 
Govemnu^iit  lent  a  favorable  ear.  Prospective  power  and 
glory  hcdped  the  iudetktigable  projector.  But  it  was  an 
enterprise  for  the  world,  not  for  France  alone.  England 
was  caUed  upon,  but  Lombard  Street  had  no  funds  for 
such  a  project.  It  was  ridiculed.  Lesseps  was  insane. 
The  bankers  of  the  Bourse  were  fools.  What  did  French- 
men know  of  commercial  enterprise  i  Besides,  it  was  ior 
the  glory  and  honor  of  Fraiice,  England  ctaild  not  throw 
her  money  into  such  a  ditch.  So  from  first  to  last  the 
scheme  has  been  ridiculed,  scouted,  coodemned,  declared 
to  be  an  irapossibility  by  the  Enj^Oish  people  and  English 
press.  We  have  talked  with  many  Englishmen  abtmt  it, 
and  almost  without  cxceptif>n  they  declare  that  it  will  be 
A  stnpendoiLs  failure  ;  it  never  will  Ije  caiTied  through ; 
the  aaiid  will  blow  in  faster  than  it  can  lie  ftcoo])ed  out ;  it 
never  will  jiay ;  the  company  will  fail ;  the  whole  thing 
will  come  to  grief;  another  instance  of  French  stupidity 
and  want  of  coninion  sense  in  commercial  enterprise. 
Such  is  English  opinion. 

The  opjHJsition  of  Eninland  has  been  more  than  pas- 
sive. The  Viceroy  still  acknowledges  allegiance  to  the 
Sultan ;  and  when  the  concessii^n  was  laid  before  him 
bird  Palmei-ston,  through  the  English  Ambtissador  at 
ConsUuitinople,  brought  his  influence  to  bear,  and  per- 
suaded the  Sultan  to  object  tri  the  article  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  twenty  thousand  Egyptian  laborers. 
Work  had  commenced,  but  came  to  a  stand-still,  and 
England  said  the  canal  never  would  be  finished. 

To  lully  comprelicnd  this  magnificent  undertaking,  let 
v&  see  the  country  as  it  was  l>elbre  a  shovelful  of  earth 
had  been  thrown  out. 

It  is  a  little  more  tinui  ninety  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
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miiean  to  the  Keel  Sea,  nhmg  tlie  ruute  most  feasible  lor 
the  pi't>ject.  The  engiiieei-H,  sailinir  along  the  IVIediter- 
ranean  coast,  came  t<>  the  Bay  of  Pelusium,  the  gi-eat 
maritime  port  of  Egypt  thirty  ceiittiritis  iigo,  whence  the 
canal  of  the  Pharaohs  was  excavated  to  the  salt-water 
lakes,  forty  miles  inhin^l.  Ikii  the  harbor  of  Pclusiuni  is 
tilled  with  sand,  the  liay  is  shallow,  exposed  to  uortli 
winds,  and  unsuited  U)  moih-^rn  conmiei-ce.  Twenty  miles 
west  of  tliis  ancient  liarUor  they  saw  a  low  line  of  sand, 
—  a  mere  eml>ankment,  three  or  four  hnndi\!il  feet  wide. 
three  feet  above  the  sea.  —  thrown  up  by  the  ever- 
re>itless  waveB,  and  Ijehiod  it,  reaching  twenty  mile^  in- 
land, a  lagoon  or  lake,  half  sidt  and  hall"  fi'esh,  connected 
with  the  sea  by  two  narrow  inlets,  and  witli  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  by  numerons  creeks.  In  the  lake 
the  average  ileptli  of  water  would  not  exceed  live  feet. 

lieyond  it  they  came  to  a  strip  of  marsh,  five  miles 
wide.  Crossing  that  they  fotnid  a  few  sand-hills,  and 
then  a  shallow  lake  of  salt  water  t«n  mile^  long,  with 
fiandy  marl  beneiith-  Reaching  the  t'entre  of  the  isthmus, 
they  ascende*!  the  plateau  t>f  EI  Guisir.  fonr  niile^s  wide,  ^ — 
a  ridge  of  saml,  marl,  and  clay,  lieaperl  fr*>Hi  twerity-five 
to  one  hunrlreil  Icc4  aljove  the  mean  level  of  the  Mcditer- 
nitiean.  IV^yond  tliis  they  found  another  small  lake,  tlien 
another  -«<aiul'ndge, —  tlie  plnteau  of  Serapenm,  —  not  so 
high  11^  that  *if  El  (luisir,  hut  a  succession  of  hills,  twenty 
to  »eveiity-!ive  feet  higher  than  the  sea. 

Beyond  this  lies  a  htisin  ten  miles  long,  deep  enonL'h 
to  nerve  the  purposes  of  navigation,  filled  with  bittrr 
water  In  the  lime  of  Moses  this  undoubtedly  was  a  }>art 
of  the  lied  Sea,  —  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,**  re- 
ferred to  in  prnpbeey,  which  was  to  be  dried  up.  The 
aund-^iornm  of  the  desert,  through  the  slowly  rolling  cen- 
turir*<i»  have  done  their  uork.  The  blinding  drifts  from 
the  hut  and  |)archcd  wn-stes  have  kept  creeping  in  from 
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ycRTlin  year, till  the  iiitturiil  out- 
let, anil  the  ciinal  of  the  an- 
dents, of wliichwe see  vestiges 
here  and  there,  have  both  heeii 
filled. 

NotwithstaiKling  the  o]^]h>- 
fiition  of  Enghiuil.  and  the  with- 
thuwal  nl  tlje  K^y]>tian  work- 
men,  Lesseps  persevered;  ob- 
tiuned  luhurei-s  fruiii  Ttaly, 
Fmuce,  Greei^e,  and  Walla<  hia  ; 
aud  brtiuglit  ii>  a  lull  against 
the  Pjishu,  svhn  Hiinlly  cunstoit- 
edtoiiuljmit  all  qiie^stiniiswhirh 
bad  arisen  U\  the  arliitration  nf 
l>juis  Napoleon.  Thf  Em]K^r- 
ar  of  Franre  decide<{  that  the 
Viceroy  should  |iay  a  sum 
aiuoimtinj:  to  sixteeu  inillifai 
eight  hundred  thou. sand  dollars 
iu  the  company,  on  labor  ac- 
cnunt,  and  also  for  tlie  t^urrL'ii- 
der  of  cert4iiu  lamlh  on  the 
Delta,  which  liad  been  glinted 
til  the  CMiin|mny  l>y  the  conce.s- 
«ioii.  Tliis  was  in  1804.  Up 
lo  that  timt*  the  ^rork  had 
k^^ed  ;  but>  through  the  inde* 
fi*t liable  energ}"  of  Ijr^sseps,  it 
never  wholly  cea^erl.  He  liad 
called  anjtuid  him  tuen  of  gen- 
ui»,  wfto,  after  repeated  trials, 
b vented  excavatint;  madiines, 
which  have  aceonijdiRhed  tln^ 
work  mare  quickly  and   witii 
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givater  *'Ci'ii*vniy  than  it  enulrl  possibly  have  been  done  by 
the  forced  liih<yr  put  on  hy  the  Piwha. 

The  Hue  seleuted  hy  Le^ssepa  is  just  one  hundred  miles 
in  length.  The  canal,  when  coin] dieted,  will  have  the  fol- 
Inwiiit:  tlimeniiiuns :  — 


Width  at  top 
Width  lit  hottoin 
Depth   . 


328  feet. 
246    ** 
26    »^ 


Tliere  are  no  loeks  nor  irn pediments  of  any  kind ;  nor 
is  ther-e  any  ditlerenee  of  levol  iMriLween  the  two  seits,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  uci^asioned  by  the  tides. 

Havinj":  Inken  this  preliminntT  outlook,  we  are  prepared 
to  see  what  hiis  lieen  acc<»niplished. 

We  are  in  the  Bay  of  Peliisium,  on  one  of  the  ^teaniers 
of  the  Mes8a|reries  Tin|^Mjriale8  CnmiMiuy,  w^ith  a  sailor  at 
the  mast-head  on  the  hwikinit  for  Tort  Said. 

No  high  liills  greet  the  sif^lit.  but  only  u  low  sand-l>eiic^h, 
a  forest  of  masts,  a  city,  and  two  l»reakwaters  extending 
into  the  sea.  The  wind  is  fresh,  and  the  wave«  are  dash- 
ing furiously  against  the  newly  constructed  wall,  whitdi 
extends  from  the  hr'acli  straight  out  into  the  sea  eight 
thonsand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet.  Passing 
the  end  of  tlie  w  all  we  ai*e  sheltered  by  it ;  and  tlitiugh 
the  bi*eakers  are  thundering  within  a  few  feet  of  ua,  —  «o 
near  tliat  the  spmy  falls  iipcm  our   deck,  —  we  are    in 

Ini  water. 

It  is  uut  solid  masonry,  hud  u[)  with  nicely  fitting  jointii, 
but  compcisetl  of  blocks  of  st«ine  weigliing  twenly-two 
tons  each,  which  were  manufactured  on  the  l)each,  brought 
imt  iin  lighters,  and  tundiled  int<i  p(i,*;itinn.  They  curt^ist 
of  hydraulic  lime,  brt)Ught  trnm  Tliiel  in  France,  and 
aauil  .^ihf celled  np  im  the  shore,  —  the  proportinns  lietiig 
one  of  lime  and  three  of  sand.  The  composition  15  moi»- 
liiiidd  with  salt  wattfr,  mixed  and  moulded  by  machinery^ 
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allowc^d  to  dry  tliree  months  before  beiu^  used.  TJie 
"tawtem  wall  will  be  aljijiit  five  tliuusaiid  feet  in  length, 
not  pamllel  to  tlie  western,  hut  converging  toward  it 
seaward,  giving  an  area  of  ahout  Hve  hnndred  acres.  Be- 
fore us  are  thousands  of  the  huge  stones  oianufactni-eil 
by  this  process  drying  in  the  sun,  as  if  this  were  a  brick- 
yard, and  Samson  and  Oobath,  and  tlieir  brtjthers  the 
strong  men,  had  been  striking  them  utl'.  Men  are  at 
work  handling  tiniberi  shovelling  sand,  unlading  mules. 
There  are  numerous  efmlei-s  in  the  port,  for  all  the  coal 
used  by  the  steam-dredges  on  the  eanal,  by  the  tugs,  and 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  l>y  the  transport  steamers  canying  supplies  to  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  is  iHschai'ged  liere. 

The  town  contains  about  ten  thousand  inliabitants,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  streets  bear  Frentdi  name^  — 
one  of  the  main  avenues  being  the  Quay  Eugenia.  Arti- 
cles of  European  and  Asiatic  manufacture  may  be  pur- 
chased in  the  shops.  Ad venturei-s  throng  the  streets, — 
army  eontractoi-s  from  England,  lively  Frenclmnm  over 
from  Paris  with  knick-knacks.  Monsieur  Vareau,  %vho 
has  had  the  honor  to  ajipear  before  his  Majest}^  the  Em- 
peror, will  give  a  stance  in  "slight,  of  hand,'*  m  flaming 
posters  inform  us. 

The  grenk^r  part  of  the  inhal (itants  are  Arabs,  and  they 
live  in  happy  indolence.  Many  are  stretched  upon  the 
sand,  where  the  sun  sliines  hottest,  sound  asleep,  the  flies 
buzzing  around  their  nostrils  like  bees  around  a  hive. 
Jugglers  and  gamblers  are  here,  ready  to  tmnsfer  the 
earnings  of  the  workmen  on  the  canal  to  their  own 
pockets. 

The  harlxjr  and  canal  are  excavated  by  steam.  The 
excavators  are  of  enormous  size.  Imagination  may  pic- 
ture a  machine  as  tall  as  a  church -steeple,  ponderous  irt^n 
wheels  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  buckets  as  big  as  hogs- 
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hemis,  ou  an  emlless  diain  ;  an  iim  ooDdoclor,  tva  him* 
di^  and  tweuty  feet  in  lei^th,  tliat  serres  to  cany  the 
sand  uver  the  bank  of  llie  cmoal^  when  brDOght  up  l^'  the 
Ijueket^.  There  an  8e\*entY-two  of  them^  each  costing 
ln»m  eighty  to  one  burning  Uiottsaad  dollars.  They  ^ae 
worked  by  powerfid  etsginffi^  and  eal  tbeir  way  with  great 
rapidity  thnmgb  the  desert.  Th€ee  wbo  hare  seen  the 
dredges  in  nse  in  the  harbors  of  oar  great  dtieB  wiU 
\m  able  to  form  aoine  idea  of  the  ugnitnde  of  these 


Standing  upuo  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  beholding 
the  chain  of  buckets  eocuing  out  of  the  water^  dbchar^ing 
Ibeb  contf>ntB  into  one  end  of  ihe  long  eondtictcir,  and  a 
8lt?»ui  «if  water  and  sand  pouring  fiom  the  other ;  re- 
membering that  every  whed»  pinion,  belli  ftvel,  and  nut 
haa  been  bruoght  6001  France,  and  put  up  here ;  that  tdl 
tiie  coal  need  for  the  operatMm  ef  ibe  exoivators  baa 
been  mined  a  thousand  feet  nndeigionnd  in  England, 
and  shipped  to  tlua  place* — we  can  but  admire  the 
genius^  enetgy»  and  peiseveimnee  of  the  man  who  Ive- 
gan  this  ^n^eal  enterprise,  who  has  earned  it  on  to  the 
pi^t'iii  time,  and  who  w^  have  it  completed  in  October, 
l8t>U 

Althotigh  the  wiirk  was  commenoed  seven  yean  ^gOblH- 
tle  pn^n^i^  wa»  made  till  I8fi&  All  the  fiist  machinea 
faitdL  llieiv  was  no  fireeh  water  for  the  woikmen,  and 
a  canal  was  dii^  to  the  Nile  ti>  obtain  it,  from  which 
pipes  wera  laid  aeiom  the  salt  maisbea  to  Port  Said ;  the 
place  otherwise  wonld  have  been  nninhahitaMe  All  the 
im>Yi!itoos  consfluned  haul  to  be  tianspoited  on  camels^ 
ami  often  not  moie  than  three  daysT  rmtaans  were  on 
hand.  Tb^ise  ilifiealtieB  have  been  ov^eome  The  water 
of  the  MiHlttt^nanean  already  flow^  half-way  across  the 
ieythmits.  whde  from  that  puint  barges,  tt^boats,  and 
Me  over  the  ftesh-water  canal  to  the  Bed 
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at  ?>upz.  The  ("iual  \s  already  competing;  with  the 
niilroad  IVum  .iit-xaiRlria  lu  Suez,- — cuiiti-iictors  lielivcr- 
ing  coal  at  the  latter  port  I'our  (liilbu-s  iiinl  tilty  cent^ 
cheaper  tlian  by  the  luih'oacl  A  lunil-lHiat  pusses  daily 
from  port  tu  port.  Tht*  canal,  \\lMni  Luiiipletud,  will  he 
three  hundred  feet  wide ;  Imt  all  elforts  now  are  diii^eted 
towanhi  opening  a  channel  one  liundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  width. 

Tlie  quantity  of  earth  which  will  liave  been  excavated 
when  the  canal  is  finished  \\'iU  l)e  nut  far  frrmi  ninety- 
iieven  milllnn  cubits  yarils.  A  conueption  of  ilie  anitunit 
limy  be  obtained  by  thinking  of  a  line  of  eaith  one  yaid 
high  and  one  in  v^idtli,  reat^liin;^  more  than  lifty-tive 
thousand  miles,  or  twice  anamd  the  ^lube  ! 

The  full  caimcity  of  the  dredging-nittchines  employed 
in  about  two  million  seven  hundred  thousimd  cubic  yartls 
per  month ;  one  machine  htus  taken  out  one  liuiKh'cd  and 
six  tJiou^Hud  per  month.  The  co.st  of  the  mjichinery  is 
aljout  twelve  million  dolhti'S. 

Going  sraitlivNaid  fnan  Port  Said,  we  tind  ourselves  at 
once  on  the  shallow  Like  Menzaleh,  through  which  a 
chanuel  luis  been  excavated  for  twentrv'-nine  nule.s.  Tiie 
dredj^ng-ujacbines  are  j?till  at  w<»rk  widening  and  dee[>en- 
iog  a  apace  for  the  inner  harbor.  Tugs  are  towing  barges 
loaded  Avith  mud  out  h\  sea,  wlu^xe  it  is  dropped  into  deej) 
wat4T, 

Beyond  bike  Menzaleh  low  sand-hills  are  encoimtered, 
which  continue  sevend  nuies.  Across  the.se  hills,  running 
from  the  south wa«jt  to  the  northeast,  is  the  canivan  road 
frtim  I^pt  to  Syria.  Probably  no  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  has  l»een  more  tram|>eil  over  than  this  narrow 
i^trip  of  sand,  between  Mrnzaieli  and  the  srrudler  l>udy  of 
water  south  of  it,^ —  Ltike  Ballah.  All  the  armies  of  the 
old  Dations,  —  Egyptians,  Ass>Tians,  Persians,  Grecians, 
I^omans^  —  armies  of  modern  timers,  in  the  numberless 
.1* 
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wars  whicli  have  been  wn^ed  m  the  East,  have  iiiaitihed 
over  it.  It  was  one  of  the  gi'eat  highways  of  the  <-)ld 
World.  Ill  those  days  the  travel  was  from  E^ypt  to  the 
northeast,  l)ut  in  future  it  is  t<o  be  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  canal  passes  through  Lake  Biilhih,  eight  niiles  to 
El  (iuLsir,  the  liighest  elevation  on  tlie  line.  The  Arabic 
pronunciation  of  words  in  about  as  puzzling  as  the  French. 
English  orthogiiiphic  rules  are  of  no  account  in  speaking 
Eastern  languages.     El  (tumr  is  pronounced  Eb  Girjih  f 

This  ridge,  in  some  places,  has  an  elevation  of  seventy 
feet,  but  being  of  sand,  it  is  easily  exeavatal. 

Beyond  is  Lake  Tiniseh,  which  is  seventeen  feet  lower 
than  the  Nile,  and  which  is  connected  \vith  that  stream 
by  a  fresh -w^ater  canal,  forty  feet  wide,  nine  deep,  ex- 
tending to  the  town  of  Zagazig,  fifty  miles  distant. 

This  caniJ  was  excavated  to  bring  fresh  ivater  to  the 
ship-canal  for  the  supply  of  the  w^orkmen  during  its  con- 
struction, for  ships  after  the  work  is  acconiplislied,  and 
to  irrigate  the  surroimding  country.  Five  years  ago  this 
whole  region  was  a  desert,  but  now^  there  are  fields  of 
barley,  young  pilm-groves,  fruit-trees,  tlowers,  vegetation 
springing  up  everywhere,  —  the  once  barren  waste  liter- 
ally Ijlooming  with  n)ses. 

It  is  said  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  tliis  delta 
already  has  affected  the  climate ;  that  there  are  heavier 
dew^s  and  more  frequent  showers.  The  opening  of  fresh* 
w^ater  canals  and  extensive  irrigation  will  largely  increase 
the  area  of  cultivated  land  Water  turned  upon  the 
sand,  if  long  continued,  w4Il  bring  forth  vegetation  and  in 
time  make  a  fertile  soil,  —  so  wonderful  is  the  economy 
of  nature. 

Uix>n  the  northern  shore  of  this  interior  lake  are  the 
offices  of  the  company,  at  the  town  of  Ismalia.  A  line 
of  mil  way  has  Iieen  opened  from  this  poit  to  Alexandria, 
and  Ismalia  has  become  a  liipge  triwn. 
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om  Lake  Timseli  to  the  Ruil  Sea  the  canal  pas8e«i 
tlii'ough  a  region  of  bitter  hikes  aud  sand-ridges,  wliere 
more  or  less  dredging  is  rw|uii*Hd. 

M.  Lesseps  ha8  j^iveii  iiiucli  attention  to  the  sand-diife 
!iich  are  ever  etKtroacliiag  upon  the  delta.  No  diffi- 
cidty  is  apprehended  from  that  source.  There  are  only 
a  few  points  where  t^aud  will  drift  into  the  (janah  and 
these  can  be  kept  clear  witli  the  drcd^j^es.  The  estimate 
of  the  engineers  is  that  two  machines  w^ill  keep  the  chan- 
nel free. 

Between  I^ake  Tiuiseh  and  the  Red  Sea  we  iind  a 
sin,  which,  though  dry  now,  evidently  was  once  a  por- 
Son  of  the  Gulf  of  ^nez.  The  tlepresBion  is  about  mxan 
iles  lung  an<l  five  in  width,  with  aalt  incrustations.  The 
ttd  betw*©en  this  baain  and  the  Red  Sea  is  quite  low ; 
"and  iLose  who  have  studied  the  formation  assme  us  that 
the  Gulf  of  Suez»  at  a  comparatively  recent  j)eriod,  ex- 
tended to  this  Ijasin,  Some  biblical  scliolars  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  filled  it  when  the 
children  of  Israel  tied  from  E^^^pt,  and  that  this  present 
low  reach  of  sand,  where  marine  shells  crunch  beneath  our 
feet,  wai5  a  \^nide  sand-bar  at  the  time.  A  north  or  east 
wind,  blow*ing  for  any  cunsiderable  length  of  time,  com- 
bined with  a  low  tide,  would  have  made  it  completely 
bare. 

Residents  along  the  shores  of  Champlain  could  tell  us 
of  the  effects  sometimes  produced  on  that  lake  by  long- 
prevailing  northern  winds.  Shipuuisters  in  the  harbor 
of  Buffalo  soraetimejj  see  the  water  becoming  sluilluw 
beneath  the  keels  of  their  vessels,  by  the  continuance  of 
northeast  storms.  It  w^as  but  last  year  that  the  flow 
of  water  over  Niagara  was  greatly  diminished  by  the 
northeast  wind  blowing  for  several  days  up  Lake  Erie, 

The  account  in  Exodus  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
throned  I   the  Red  Sea  acquires  new  force  when  read   on 
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this  s}X)t.  The  event  becomes  nut  only  possilile,  Init 
probable.  Iiistoul  of  being  in  the  donuiiu  of  the  luimcii- 
loas,  it  13  under  niituml  law.     Tlie  description  is  phtLu :  — 

"  And  the  I^)rd  ciiusetl  tlte  sea  to  go  bacik  by  a  strong 
east  wind  jiU  that  night,  and  made  the  sesi  dry  land,  and 
the  waters  were  divided,  and  the  children  of  Isiucl  went 
iuki  ttie  ini*lst  of  the  sea  npju  drv^  gnnmd/* 

While  the  favoring  wind  c<>ntinued,  the  siind-ljiir  was 
dry ;  but  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  t<»  tlie  south,  and 
an  incoming  tide,  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  —  tJie  height 
iAi  whicli  it  rises  ntjw.  —  would  nuickly  change  the  scene. 
It  wfkn  on  the  show  of  this  same  (iull'  iif  Suez  that  Napo- 
leon, while  riding  along  the  beach  at  low  tide,  came  near 
being  overwhtdnied  l*y  the  su<iden  retiiniing  nf  the  wat<*iu 

The  distance  fn»m  this  bisin  to  the  Red  Hea  is  twelve 
miles,  and  the  whole  of  the  sandy  phiin  i^  only  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  sea.  Even  now  a  high  tide  and  a  stix»iig 
southerly  wind,  sweeping  up  the  gulf,  between  the  high 
mountain  walls  which  bonier  \U  eastern  and  wej^teru 
shoi-e,  gometimes  overflows  a  lai-ge  fwirtion  of  this  ancient 
iiand-lHir. 

The  opening  of  the  milway  an<l  the  overland  travel  be- 
tween Kuro|H*  and  tlie  East  ha^  ali-eady  built  up  a  town 
of  twenty-five  thousand  iiihalutants  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Kcd  Scui,  All  around  is  <lesert.,  but  the  wat^r  of  the 
Nile  hail  been  brought  there,  and  the  groat  Imusformation 
has  ctminieJiced.  We  see  a  large  railwavHstJition,  three  or 
four  hotels,  officer  of  tlie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
jwuiy,  one  hotel  owned  by  that  company,  where  we  sit 
down  to  tfubstantial  K^ef  and  pudding.  Tlie  town  is 
Egyptian,  with  narrt>w  street.s,  houses  built  from  dried 
brick  and  stone  from  the  cliHs  along  the  Red  Sea,  UiJtiuins 
like  tho«e  of  C.'airo,  a  swarthy  crowd  of  Arabs,  negnx^s. 
Nubians,  Hindoos.  Italians,  Sjwiniards,  Germans,  French- 
men, Knglinhmen,  llusstans,  and  Turks* 
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Tlie  canal  company  has  con.structei  1  a  brtmkwater  hall' 
a  niile  lung,  wliich  extends  westwai-d  froui  the  Ciistorn 
side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  to  prt>tect  sliij^ping  fmtn 
the  strong  aoutlierly  gales  which  sometimes  IjIow  with 
almost  tlte  force  ol'  a  luuTicane,  Tlie  day  before  oui*  arri- 
val great  damage  was  done  to  the  small  Egyptian  craft 
in  the  harlior,  l»y  a  gale  which  came  on  suddenly,  and 
hlew  furiously  thrnugUoiit  the  day. 

The  original  capital  ot^  the  Sues?  Canal  Com^mny  was 
forty  million  dollars  ;  hut  it  became  evident  some  time  ago 
that  it  woidd  not  suthcc  to  complete  the  work,  and  bonds 
were  issued  of  the  value  of  sixty  dollars^  bearing  five  dol- 
lars annual  interest,  and  payable  in  fifty  ye^rs  at  one 
hundred  duUars.  The  ixoldei's  woidd  thus  receive  more 
than  eight  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  investment,  be- 
sides the  increase  of  forty  dollai*s  on  each  share  at  the 
time  of  jjayment  But  the  French  pul)1ic  were  not  couH- 
dent  that  the  enterprise  would  pay,  and  only  about  six 
million  dollai-s  were  taken. 

But  the  enterprise  had  proceeded  so  far,  and  was  so 
dear  t^  the  Emperor,  that  permission  was  given  to  estab- 
lish a  lottcr)%  in  which  there  were  prizes  varying  from 
four  hundred  dollars  to  thirty  thousand,  to  be  dniwn 
qiiart-erly,  and  the  total  amount  was  to  he  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  lottery  bonds  were  to  dmw  three  per  cent,  and 
there  was  t^  be  no  loss  of  3ubscri|>tion,  But  the  in- 
vestment was  sure  to  return  three  per  cent,  with  a  chance 
for  one  of  the  magnificent  prizes. 

The  French  people,  ever  on  the  alert  for  anything  ex- 
eiting,  rushed  to  secure  the  !*on<ls,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
company  had  between  t>>urteen  and  fifteen  million  diillars 
additional  capital  Tlie  receipts  from  all  sources  thus  far 
amount  to  about  seventy  million  dollars,  which,  at  tlie 
pre-sent  rate  of  expenditure,  will  oiien  the  canal.    Steamers. 
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whether  screw  or  side-wheel,  will  make  the  transit  finom 
sea  to  sea  in  twentj-fuiir  houi-s. 

AL  Lesseps  is  saiigidiie  in  his  expectation  tliat  the  canal 
wi\l  become  the  gre^t  maritime  highway  uf  the  w^urhl 
He  anticij>atetl  at  the  uutsct  that  three  million  tons  of 
mercliandiae  ])er  annum  waiild  take  tliis  route.  The  time 
siavetl  between  England  anil  India  would  be  about  twenty 
days.  But  to  ofiket  thiii.  there  is  the  tariff,  wMch  will  l)e 
two  dollai^s  per  ton,  and  the  insumnee  of  lour  per  cent 
by  the  Ked  Sea  nuite,  against  two  per  cent  by  the  Ca|>e 
of  (fOod  Ho]>e.  Wliether  it  aecomplishes  all  that  its 
projector  anticijwiteB  or  not,  it  will  secure  for  him  a 
place  in  ]iistt>ry  as  one  of  the  most  ijidt*fafigal)le,  euer- 
getie,  and  pei*severiDg  of  men. 

Wc  saw  liini  in  the  Hall  of  Indusliy  in  Paris,  at  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  n?ceive  tliu  gold  rnodal  from  the 
hands  of  the  Kmpt_*ntr  He^  ah^ne  of  all  the  favored 
recipients  was  greete^.1  with  applause  by  the  vast  as- 
sembly. 

His  work  vdll  remain  forever  a  monument  to  hU 
genius  and  energy  in  attempting  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Iiimian  race. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


FROM     K  O  Y  P  T     TO     \  N  D  J  A  . 


IT  waa  Easter  Sunday,  and  a  gala-day  id  Suez,  There 
waj«  firing  of  guns  and  jiiistols,  blowing  of  tnimpet«, 
liiiitinK  of  th*umfl,  and  jingling  of  donkey-bells.  All 
th4i  flftfpi  in  town  were  dis[ilayt*d.  Ordinarily  the  Chris- 
iUitin  fif  the  I-rttin  ( 'hui'ch  in  Eastern  countries  work  on 
the  Hubhiith.  but  on  this  occasion,  in  cnmn»eraomtion  of 
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tbt3  bloud,  they  mi^'ht  tall  by  the  roadside  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, Imt  nothiug  could  be  tt^ikeu.  Fasting  with  the 
MiLssulinan  is  no  sluiin ;  ju  »t  a  elosing  of  the  shop,  in 
accortlance  with  the  proulamatioii  ut  the  govenior,  aud 
tlien  having  a  good  diiiuer  and  attending  the  theatre  in 
the  evening,  Abdullah  and  Ynsef  Itelieve  that  fasting 
means  salvation.  They  lielieve  and  obey  their  Bible,  — 
tlie  Koran.     They  are  coDi^istent, 

But  evidences  are  not  wanting  to  show  tliat  a  change 
is  taking  pkee  in  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Abdailali  and 
Yusef  take  it  into  their  heads  to  visit  Paris,  —  that  para- 
dise itf  the  West*  of  M'bieh  they  have  heard  80  mnch. 
Here  they  put  *m  full  flowing  trousei-s  of  yellow  satin,  a 
pink  siujh  of  tineat  silk,  and  a  green  robe  Innged  with 
tannine.  Morning,  mwn,  and  night  they  bow  toward 
Mecca*  and  ask  the  pi'oteetion  of  the  prophet.  But  in 
Paris  they  appear  in  jmntaloons.  Wlien  noon  cornea 
they  find  no  place  ui)on  the  cmwded  Injulevaixl  where 
they  can  spread  tlieir  carpet  for  prayer ;  and  when  they 
enter  the  Janlin  Mabille  they  forget  all  about  Mecca. 
When  they  get  back  to  Constantinople  or  Cairo  they 
«ihserv*e  the  sacred  fasts  with  roast-turkey  and  cham- 
liagne,  just  as  the  governor's  fast  is  oKserved  in  Boston. 
Tlie  world  is  moving  in  more  sensed  than  one ;  but  where 
is  it  p>ing  to  f 

Suez  is  one  of  the  half-way  houses  of  the  world. 
Kvery  Sunday  the  town  is  kept  in  a  bustle  by  the  ar- 
riMil  and  deiiartiire  of  steamers.  In  the  raoming  we 
witiiests  a  msh  of  English  passengers  from  Ctilcutta, 
which  Hit*  sent  off  at  nine  o'clock  to  Alexandria.  At 
noon  another  cit>w*d  arrives  by  the  Bombay  steamer, 
which  nre  sn^nt  off  to  Alexandria  in  the  evening;  and 
foHowing  these,  two  regiments  of  tminps  on  their  way 
home,  after  ten  y^mrs'  serviix*  in  the  East,  accompanied 
by  wive*»  8wt?etlHmrts,  and  a  young  regiment  of  mfantry, 
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hundred  and  eighty  strung,  burn  in  India  ;  and 
then,  just  liefoie  sunset-,  a  tmin  witli  j>ix.ssenger8  uutwurd 
bound  for  the  Bombay  s^tearaer. 

It  is  hut  weather,  and  tlie  l>irds  are  fipng  nurtli  ;  and 
not  inoi^  surely  doc^s  sii miner  bring  the  swalluw  horn  the 
south  back  to  the  shores  of  Old  England  than  it  calls 
home  flocks  of , her  people  frutn  India.  A  large  ]jropyr- 
tion  of  those  returning  tire  wumen  and  cluldren.     Many 
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of  the  children  pale  and  sickly,  reniinding  m  of  beans 
just  peering  above  ground,  as  colorless  as  potato-sprouts 
in  a  cellar.  They  would  be  weak  and  puny  were  they 
to  remain  in  the  East,  but  the  fresh  air,  ruast-beef,  and 
ale  of  England  will  make  a  wonderful  transformation  in 
a  few  months. 
Suez  is  an  excellent  place  for  studying  national  charac- 
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teristics.  Yankees  who  come  U^  see  the  eaual  luse  none 
of  their  eiuioaity,  Frenchmen  none  of  their  politeness, 
Britons  none  of  their  angles.  Contact  with  Hindoos  and 
diinese  does  not  attect  tlie  pronunciation  of  Englishmen, 
Tliey  are.  if  anythinL,^  more  int<;nsely  Englii^h  tliau  they 
wx*re  before  leaving  home. 

'*  8Lall  we  tind  it  very^  hot  in  India  at  this  season  of 
tlie  year?"  we  ask  of  a  gentleman  at  the  dinner-tuhle. 
"  Hit  depends  very  mncli  were  you  hare,  and  'ow  you 
do  hit,  Hif  you  *eat  yoiu-  blood  in  H  India,  you  will  feel 
tlie  "eat  Has  far  hatj  heating  Is  concerned,  don  t  ave 
hany  care ;  heat  wat  you  please/' 

"  You  will  find  it  very  ot,  sir/'  says  a  lady ;  "  you  w^ill 
wish  you  was  hin  han  liice-ouse."  She,  jierhaps,  would 
he  sorely  puzzled  to  understand  what  we  were  driving 
at  if  we  were  to  inform  her  that  them  were  extra  As  in 
her  speech. 

"Nonsense!"  exclaims  a  gentleman,  in  such  Englisli 
m  an  American  is  accm^tomed  to  hear,  without  an  extra 
k  or  a.  "  I  have  been  in  India  ten  yeai's,  and  have  never 
heen  troubled  with  the  heat.  I  eat  anything  and  every- 
tln'ng,  snap  my  tingei"s  in  tlie  faces  of  the  d^ictors,  and  am 
just  as  good  as  new," 

With  such  comforting  antl  assuring  wonls,  w^e  step  on 
board  the  steam-tug,  and  just  at  sunset  i*each  the  deck 
of  the  steanisldp  Baroda,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
liue,  Iwiund  for  Bondiay,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
H^izlewood,  Several  other  steamers  are  in  the  harlwr, 
some  helonging  to  the  Messagerie^  Injfjcriale,^  Company, 
svliich  is  competing  witli  tlie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line 
for  China  trade  and  travel 

On  Mi»nday  morning  we  are  ploughing  a  long  furrow 
ilown  the  Gulf  of  Suez  over  cahu  waters.  We  liehold  the 
m«amtains  of  the  Sinai  and  Horeb  range  eastwanl,  and 
anotlicr  r^nge  quite  as  lofty  w^estwarA     There  are  raggeil 
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rocks  and  shai^i  peaks ;  perpeLidiciiiar  clifla,  witbout  a 
sign  of  vegetation.  Tliem  is  no  grass,  no  flower,  no  slimb 
or  tree,  notliiiiiLf  but  tlie  everlasting  loek  to  cast  a  shadow 
in  the  weary  laud.  The  inouiitains  are  as  bare  tia  m  tlie 
tiriineval  yeart*.  In  the  hollows  and  gorges  there  are 
drifts  of  white  8un<l,  whbkd  up  by  the  hut  winds  of  the 
ilesert,  gleaming  in  the  bkzing  sun  like  the  glaciers  i»f 
the  Alps.  Over  aU  the  range  there  falls  a  purjde  light, 
which  ehanges  to  reddish  hues  as  the  sun  sinks  into  the 
weJ3t.  Its  erlnison  cului-s,  ititlected  in  the  sea,  */i\i^  a  name 
to  this  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  re^iehing  one  thousand 
three  hundretl  and  forty  miles  iidaud. 

Mount  Siujii  is  not  visible  inuii  the  st*»anier,  a  range  of 
hills  rising  al>ruptly  from  the  water  hiding  it  from  our 
view.  One  can  haitlly  n^alize  tliat  just  over  tliose  bleak 
and  liaiTen  hills, '— so  lVul)idihng,  so  ineapaldc  of  suj>p<irt- 
ing  human  life,  —  that  the  children  of  Israel  lived  forty 
years ;  that  there  the  world  ree^eived  that  short  and  sim- 
ple anle  of  laws  which  Je^us  Christ  sunmied  up  in  one 
eeiitence,  "  Thou  sholt  love  the  I^ord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  nei|Lddjor  as  thyself"  ;  ujujri  which  hang 
not  only  all  tlie  law  and  the  ppipliets,  but  all  that  is 
good,  just,  and  right  in  all  other  cmles.  Sometimes  a  per- 
son ij*  almost  tempted,  in  tliese  days  when  mat<?rialisin  is 
ftsaerting  its  mights"  p*>wers,  to  doubt  that  wonderful  his- 
tory of  the  past;  to  say  that  no  multitude  ever  marched 
down  the  desohite  coast,  amid  th<»se  burning  sands,  with 
the  mountain  wall  glovnng  like  a  he^iteil  furnace  alKUit 
them,  lived  among  these  mountains  year  after  year,  and 
finally  reochcxl  the  land  of  Canaan  :  but  as  the  ]>\TJUnids 
in  their  solemn  grandeur  attest  that  Egypt  four  thousand 
years  ago  was  peopled  by  a  mighty  race,  so  there  are  in- 
diiiputable  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  history 
of  the  children  of  Israel 

A  little  way  U]i  from  tlie  sea-shore  are  fountains  sur- 
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TOimded  by  a  patch  of  green.  They  are  knnwn  els  the 
welk  of  Moses,  —  the  bitter  water  of  Mamli  once,  but 
sweet  and  reti^shmg  now.  It  was  at  this  season  of  the 
year  —  in  April  —  that  the  Israelites  marched  o\^er  these 
aauds,  rjletuniiig  then,  as  now,  in  the  hot  sun,  and  drank 
of  the  fountains.  It  is  a  place  where  we  might  profitably 
sit  do\^Ti  and  muse  upon  tlie  past,  —  tmce  the  histor}'  of 
that  wonderful  people,  peculiar  then,  pecuhar  now,  who 
have  preserved  their  national  chunicteristics  from  that 
day  to  the  present.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Ass>Tians 
have  disappeared;  Greece,  Rome, — ^  all*  the  old  nations, 
have  j>a8sed  away  ;  the  new  nations  are  changing,- —  some 
going  out  like  a  candle's  flickering  flame,  others  just 
lieginning  to  shed  their  light;  but  the  Jews,  though 
having  no  national  oigaui^ation,  though  scatter*:*d  to  every 
land  and  clline,  are  Jews  still.     How  happens  it  ? 

Two  days'  steaming  brings  us  opposite  Mecca,  which 
hes  one  himdred  and  twenty  miles  iidand.  Djiddah  is 
the  port,  tlie  landing-place  for  all  pilgrims  wlio  go  from 
the  West  to  the  holy  shrine  of  the  prophet.  Tlie  days  of 
great  caravans  from  Egypt  liave  passed,  never  to  return. 
Ocrjasionally  one  comes  from  the  Etist  or  the  Nortli  over 
the  deserts,  but  by  far  the  hii^est  nund^er  of  pilgrims  land 
at  Djiddah.  They  ai'e  lm)Ught  down  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Pasha's  steamers.  It  is  thtt  e^isicst  and  cheaf^st  route,  and 
Ismail  Pasha  makes  a  good  thing  of  it.  In  January,  Feb- 
niary,  and  March  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Egyptian 
steamers  tnmi  ConstiUitinople  and  Smyrna  to  Alcxandiia 
Are  li»aded  with  pilgrims,  who,  if  they  can  reach  Mecca,  care 
little  whether  they  hve  or  die,  for  they  are  sure  of  an  en- 
trajice  into  pamdise,  Tlie  number  of  pilgrims  this  year  is 
said  to  be  much  smaller  than  in  previous  yeai^.  We  have 
heard  no  reason  assigned  ;  possibly  there  are  hartl  times 
in  the  desert.  It  is  not  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  (.-hi- 
cago  alone  that  man  talk  of  haixl  times,  of  high  prices  of 
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living ;  but  we  hear  it  at  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Jerusalem, 
and  Damiiscus.  It  costs  the  Bedouin  more  to  live  now 
than  it  did  before  the  gold-fields  oi"  Calitoniia  and  Aua- 
tralia  were  *liscoveiml,  —  belure  the  slu.veliuldei's  of  the 
United  States  iinadnipled  the  price  of  cotton  by  the 
Rebeliiun,  and  threw  the  wliole  world  into  a  fever  of 
speculation.  It  probuhly  is  not  from  any  waning  of  iaith 
in  Mohammedanisni  that  there  are  fewer  pilgrims,  but 
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ftom  want  of  mimiiB  t4^  iviwh  Mecca.  Yet  there  are  some 
indications  tliat  infidelity  is  creepiuji:  intij  Lsliini,  Fanati- 
cism is  disapijeariQg,  utber  reli^'ions  are  tolerated,  and  the 
iiijunctionii  of  tlie  Koran  not  so  implicitly  obeyed  as  in 
former  years. 

Below  Mecca  is  Mi>clia,  the  great  coffee  port  of  Arabia. 
W©  pass  it  at  night,  but  its  minarets  are  visible  in  the 
daytime   from    the  deck  of  the  steamer.      The   coffee 
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is  raised  in  tlu^  iiiU-rior.  in  Arabiii  Felix,  and  brought 
dowii  tin  caniels,  Tlit^  tiavur  uf  tlie  Muclui  coflee  is  very 
mild  and  agreeable ;  but  we  will  not  dwell  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  for  painful  it  nuist  be,  in  these  days  of  biu-iit  beans, 
nutsted  com,  chiccor^^audeuiTrrts^  to  think  of  those  gocHl 
oW  times  when  everybody  knew  that  breakfast  was  ready 
by  the  deli<-^i<nis  aroma  whirli  exhaled  fnnn  tlie  coflee-pot 
in  the  kit<-*lien. 

I^bably  there  is  no  l>ody  of  water  in  the  world  which 
is  more  dangenais  U)  na%'i^nite  than  the  Ked  Sea.  In 
the  northern  portion  tlje  wind,  idiuost  throu^jhuut  the 
year,  blows  fvoia  the  north  ;  at  the  southern  end  it  bh^ws 
as  uniformly  frnm  the  south ;  while  in  the  middle,  near 
thetrf>pical  line,  it  fre(|ueiitly  does  Not  blow  at  all  These 
counter  breezes  produce  currents  which  set  in  various 
direetitms,  occai?ion;dly  stmug  enough  to  sweep  steiiniers 
out  of  their  eoui^e.  They  ai^  irregular,  sonietiinea  seuix  ely 
perceptible,  at  othei-s  almost  as  jjowerful  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Athmtie,  or  that  other  ocean  ri\T'r  whieh 
flows  along  the  coast  of  Japan, 

"  W©  have  to  steer  t^i  a  degree  in  this  sea  ;  we  can- 
n<it  run  by  the  points  of  tlie  compass"  saV8  Captain 
llazlewf>od,  who  never  relaxes  his  vigilance,  but  keeps  a 
8har|»  lookout  day  and  niglit. 

Notxntlistanding  the  care  atid  caution  exendricd  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  ( •ompany,  several  of  their  ves- 
sels have  been  wrecked. 

As  yet  there  are  Imt  three  light-houses  between  Suez 
and  the  Straits  of  liabel-man-deb,  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  niiles.  Two  of  them  are  on  dangerous 
riHjfs,  which  lie  uhuost  in  the  path  of  tlu^  steaniei"s.  One 
is  forty^  miles  from  the  main-land.  At  low  title  the  reef 
shows  itself  al>ove  the  water,  and  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  light  can  walk  a  few  rods  upon  the  sand. 
The   T%gyptian  government   keeps   three    men    stationed 
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there,  wlio,  after  ninety  days'  service,  are  allowed  one 
luonth's  iibseiH'.e,  their  places  l>eiiig  supplied  Vjy  others. 
Think  of  hiding  cooped  up  in  an  iron  hox,  a  little  larger 
than  a  bird-cage,  set  on  stOU  in  the  iniildle  of  the  sea, 
the  waves  foaming  beneath,  the  sprtiy  dashing  against  the 
ti^niblino|  structure,  the  mercury  at  87^  in  midwinter  and 
14ir  in  June  ' 

It  is  well  tor  the  I'est  of  us  that  men  cau  be  found  who 
are  willing  to  be  grilletl  and  TY)asteil  in  that  oven.  The 
dangers  from  currents,  winds,  reefs,  and  heat  are  so  many 
that  sailing  vessels  never  will  navigate  the  lied  »Sea  to 
any  great  extent,  unless  t^jwed  by  staamers.  —  a  matter 
to  1)6  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  l>enefits  tn  l>e 
derived  from  the  Suez  CanaL 

At  the  sontfiem  extremity  of  the  sea  is  the  island  of 
Perim,  situated  near  the  Arabian  coast,  ami  commanding 
the  channel.  It  is  nearly  tw^o  miles  long  and  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  light-house  upon  its  highest  jmint 
It  is  a  barren  rock,  the  perfection  of  de.^olation.  but  inijH-ir- 
tant  in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  belonged  to  Turkey, 
hut  England  took  fjosse^ssion  of  it  in  1857.  and  holds  it 
by  a  squad  of  Knglish  trcMjps,  wliy  are  relieved  evei-v 
three  months. 

Louis  Napoleon  sent  a  fleet  round  the  Cape  ot  Gi>ud 
Ho|M?  to  seize  this  position,  which  commands  the  highway 
to  India,  The  admiral,  on  liis  ^vay,  called  at  Aden,  one 
hundi-ed  miles  east,  to  jxiy  his  respects  to  the  English. 
Of  course  there  w*a«  a  dinner,  and  wdiile  the  champagne 
went  round  one  of  the  subalterns  let  out  the  secret  that 
they  were  going  to  Pei-im.  Wliilc  they  tarried  over  tlie 
wine,  the  Englisli  coiumander  sent  a  gimboat  and  seized 
the  place.  The  Frenchman  in  due  time  departed  to  exe- 
cute Ids  mission,  and  found  the  British  Hag  flying  on  the 
rock,  and  a  company  of  siddiers  in  camp.  No  fortifica- 
tions have  been  erected,  but  England  haWng  once  seiztid 
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teiTiturv  is  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  up,  and  so  the 
solilirn^  I'enmin. 

The  naiT<jw  strait  connecting  the  Ked  Sea  with  tJie 
Indian  Ocean  bears  tlie  Ambic  name  of  Babel-nian-deb, 
—  the  *'  Gate  uf  Tears."  Here  mtuiy  u  pilgrim  baioid  fur 
Mecca,  to  make  paratiise  sure  by  kissing  tlie  holy  stone  in 
the  Kdbuh,  ha.s  liad  hm  hopes  cut  short  hy  finding  a  grave 
l>eneath  the  turbulent  waters. 

It  was  across  this  naiTow  passage,  according  to  Rawlin- 
son,  that  the  sons  of  Cush  journeyed  east  from  Upper 
E^ypt  and  Al>ys8iuia  to  the  Euplimtes,  and  laid  the  tnun- 
tlation  of  the  first  AxSsyrian  Empire,  several  Imndrecl  years 
before  the  confusion  of  tongues,  Solomon's  ship,  from 
Ezion-geber,  sailed  through  tliese  stmits,  ami  crt^pt  along 
the  coast  to  India  ;  and  in  the  time  (*f  the  Ptolemies  small 
vessels  edged  their  way  from  headland  to  headlund  ;  Invt 
from  that  time  to  the  establishing  of  the  Peninsuhir  and 
Oriental  line  of  steamships  ftw  sails  wliitened  tliese 
waters,  X<iw  steamers  pa^s  almost  daily,  and  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  gateways  of  tlie  woikb 

The  great  coaling  station  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean  is  at 
Aden,  on  a  peninsula  vvliich  juts  out  from  the  Arabian 
coast  in  the  form  of  a  siekle.  Hours  before  reaching  it  we 
have  rugged  mountains  in  view,  wdiich  rise  from  the  point 
of  the  peninsula,  and  which,  ages  ago,  were  seething,  laib- 
bling,  thundering  volcanoes.  The  cones  are  al>out  one 
thousand  feet  high,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  place  more  desolate,  barren,  and  forbidding  than 
the  confused  heaps  of  lava  and  pumice  which  rise  be- 
fore us. 

But  the  harbor  Ls  capacious  and  well  protected  by 
these  mountains  of  cindei^s  from  the  heavy  sea  which 
breaks  on  the  Arabian  coast  during  the  southwest  nion- 
»oon.  As  we  appnmch  the  entrance  we  behold  fifteen 
Bteamers  and   over  forty  ships    and   barks  in  port,  be- 
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sides  nuDiemus  snnxW  crul't  oi'  tht^  Anibian  coast.  The 
Kuii>;ocni,  fruni  BoiiiUiy  ;  tlie  Nubia,  innu  Calcutta,  with 
Cfiioa  passungers,  have,  just  ilrypi>tjd  ftiiclum  The  Ben- 
gal, trum  BumUay,  with  troops,  is  getting  up  steam  to 
depart  for  Aimesley  Bay  ;  tlie  Agamemnon,  with  mure 
troups»  15  about  tiJ  follow  ;  the  Freueli  st-eanier  fur  Ceylon 
and  China,  and  tlie  steamer  for  Mauritius,  am  waiting 
mails  and  passengers ;  gunlxjats  and  war  steamers  are 
waiting  oi-dei-s  ;  tugs  steam  liei^  and  thei-e  witli  bar^as  iu 
tow  ;  Arab  sail-boats,  witli  prows?  like  the  snouts  of  lean 
swine,  with  high  ]^K)op-deets  like  the  vessels  which  we  see 
in  old  pietures,  are  cutting  round  the  harbor,  manne<l  by 
barelxeaded,  bai'e-brea.sted,  bare-legged  men,  some  witli 
shaven  crowns,  others  with  mops  of  yellow  hair,  in  tex- 
ture, fibre,  curl,  and  kink  like  the  wt>o1  of  Southdoxm 
sheep,  their  complexion  a  dingy  bronze,  their  clothing 
a  strip  of  cloth  wrapjxHl  round  the  loins.  Besides  these 
there  are  smaller  boat^s,  a  fritle  larger  than  chopping-trays, 
manageii  by  I  toys,  nourishing  jiaddles  shaped  like  mus- 
tard-spoons. 

Tliey  swarm  around  the  steamer,  lf>oking  up  with  eager 
eyes  iVir  the  dm|iping  of  a  piece  of  money  overbuarti. 
We  throw^  a  penny  into  the  water,  and  in  an  instant  every 
boat  is  emptied,  A  family  of  young  frogs  sunning  them* 
selves  on  the  brink  of  their  native  pool,  just  changed 
from  tadp«.jles  U)  froghooJ,  lithe  and  nimble,  could  not 
jump  in  more  quickly.  Down  they  go  to  the  Ixittiim, 
We  see  them  groping  fur  the  prize,  which  when  tbund 
is  fiercely  ibught  for.  They  struggle,  wrestle,  pull  each 
others  liair,  beneath  the  waves,  then  come  to  the  surface, 
one  of  them  clTit<?.hing  the  treasure.  They  clinib  into 
their  trays*  bail  out  the  water  with  their  hands,  and  b^ 
in  unintelligible  gibberish  for  another  ti^ss. 

Some  of  the  atlult  natives,  we-aring  little  clothing,  but 
with  hair  enougli  on  their  heads  to  stuff  a  hassock,  come 
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an  board  with  ostrich-plumes  for  sale.  Many  English 
ladies,  journeying  to  or  fram  India,  supply  thenLselves 
with  feathers  here  at  priees  luucli  clieuf^er  than  those 
chai'ged  hy  the  milliners  of  London  or  Calcutta. 

The  place  is  strongly  fortified  hy  batteries  commanding 
the  harbor.  The  English  call  it  the  Gibraltxir  of  the 
East.  Inimense  tanks  have  been  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  rain-water,  and  a  distilling  apparatus  has  been 
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erected.  Provisions  for  the  garrison  sufficient  for  a  three 
years'  siege  are  stored  in  the  fortress.  Wide  streets,  a 
weU-builfc  quay,  substantial  buildings,  attest  the  energy 
and  enterprise  which  has  worked  a  wonderful  transfor- 
mation on  this  heap  of  cinders.  Fresh  provisions  arc 
brought  in  by  the  Arabs.  Sweeping  the  northern  hori- 
zon with  a  glavss,  we  see  a  low  plain,  with  mountains  in 
the  far  distance,  an  Arab  village,  palm-trees,  and  other 
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aigna  of  verdure,  so  that  Aden  ia  not  the  dreariest  place 
m  the  world,  Ikiiiig  a  half-way  station  on  the  great  East- 
em  highway,  it  has  become  an  imi>ortant  place,  which 
Engliuid  vv^ill  hold  so  long  as  liur  Hag  liouU  u\xt  the  soU 
of  India. 

Steamers  are  almost  its  n^imeroiia  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  on  the  Atlantic,  Tlie  tmffic  and  travel  lietween  Imlia 
and  England  i^  so  gi'eat  that  a  lai^ge  fleet  is  required.  T\w 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  C*onipany  have  just  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Britiiih  government  lor  carrying  the  mails 
during  the  next  twelve  years.  They  have  in  all  forty- 
nine  steamer's,  distributed  as  followB:  Twelve  on  the 
Mediterranean,  six  lietween  Suez  and  Calcutta,  thirteen 
between  Bombay  and  Suez,  three  between  Ceylon  and 
Sydney,  seven  between  China  and  Japan,  and  eight  trans- 
ports. Most  of  these  are  from  eighteen  hundi*ed  to  two 
thousand  tons.  They  run  at  a  lower  speed  than  the  At- 
lantic steamei-s,  the  contract  time  being  nine  and  a  half 
knots  per  hour.  A  higher  rate  requires  a  lai^e  consump- 
tion of  coal,  which  is  a  great  item  where  it  costs  fifteen 
dollars  per  ton.  The  contract  stipulates  for  a  weekly 
mail  between  Suez  and  Bombay,  a  fortnightly  mail  \ye- 
tween  Suez,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghae,  and  Yokt>- 
hama,  and  a  monthly  mail  from  Ceylon  to  Australia. 
The  Bombay  and  the  Calcutta  and  China  steamers  all  run 
to  Suez,  and  all  touch  at  Aden.  The  travel  is  so  great  in 
the  spring  and  fall  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  passengers 
to  secure  their  tickets  six  months  in  advance.  The  offi- 
cers are  coui-teous,  and  look  well  after  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  tlie  passengers,  —  at  least  such  is  the  case 
on  the  Baroda.  Captain  Hazlewood  is  an  excellent  com- 
mander; keeps  his  ship  neat  and  tidy,  is  sociable  at  table, 
ever  ready  to  do  anything  to  make  the  time  pass  pleas- 
antly to  his  passengers.  Each  steamer  is  provided  with  a 
physician,  steward*  stewardess,  and  a  tioop  of  waiters. 
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The  crews  are  mainly  Hindoa>s  and  Malays,  who,  uiitler 
Europ^n  oflficei^,  make  excellent  sailors.  Tliey  are  light 
and  agile,  run  up  the  shrcnids,  slip  dovvo  the  ropes,  or 
hang  dangling  in  the  air  like  monkeys,  doing  their  work 
without  grumbling. 

The  table  is  spread  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  substan- 
tial food,  yet  many  of  the  passengei-s  find  fault  with  the 
fare.  Set  forth  tlie  best,  and  they  will  want  it  a  little  !>et- 
ter,  or  at  least  a  little  iUflei-eut.  Actnistoiued  to  have  the 
juiciest  beef  at  home,  they  growl  and  lose  their  temper.aud 
make  themselves  red  with  swearing  because  they  cannot 
have  it  et^ually  tender  in  the  tropics.  But  they  get  good 
mutton-chop.  There  are  a  half-dozen  pens  amidships, 
filled  with  the  long-eared  sheep  of  the  East,  which  take 
on  fat  easily,  and  do  not  lose  it  on  shipboard  in  these 
hot  climates.  The  breakfast  chops  are  delicious,  and  the 
joints  sweet  enough  for  an  epicure.  Considering  that  the 
route  of  tlie  steamers  from  Suez  to  (^^hina  is  wholly 
within  the  tropics,  it  is  surprising  what  excellent  dinnei-s 
the  steward  c^ji  provide. 

Passengers  must  be  prepared  for  hot  weather.  Tlie 
atmosphere  for  about  six  hundred  miles  is  steamy  and 
fiticky.  Knives,  watch*keys,  watch-pinions,  rivets,  screw^s, 
and  bolts  in  tnmks  or  abo\it  the  ship,  take  on  a  coat 
af  rust.  In  midsummer  the  heat  on  the  Red  Sea  is 
fearful  The  negrr*  firemen  liave  sometimes  dropped  dead 
by  thu  furnaces,  in  tlie  months  of  June,  Jidy.  and  August ; 
but  no  one  travels  then,  unless  compelled  by  military 
fiitlera  or  the  imperative  demands  of  liusinesg.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  winter  and  spring  months  is  delightful.  Our 
trip  across  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been  over  a  smooth  sea, 
with  a  gentle  breeze,  sufficient  to  keep  us  comfoilalile, 
though  the  mercury  is  nearly  up  to  ninety.  Tlie  waves 
are  smooth  now ;  but  a  montli  hence,  in  May,  the  south- 
west monsoon  will  be  hltiwing,  and  then  there  will  be 
lively  times  on  shijiboard. 
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Tlie  native  boats  which  navigate  tUs  ocean  have  sharp, 
tldn,  low  bows,  high  and  wide  stern ;  one  tall  mast  fur- 
warti,  supporting  a  great  square  lateen-sail ;  a  short-  mast 
aft,  carr>dng  a  narrow,  triangular  saih  Americans  wouM 
liardly  Actiture  upon  such  boats  lor  a  trip  from  one  heud- 
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land  to  another  Yet  these  East-Indians,  without  sex- 
tant or  quadrant,  and  with  but  httle  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  navigation,  having  only  a  rude  native  compass 
and  log,  strike  boldly  out  to  sea,  and  make  the  passage 
to  Aden,  a  distance  of  nearly  seventeen  hundred  miles. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  they  have  cloudless  days  and 
nights,  make  their  way  by  the  sun  and  stars,  and  can 
keep  tolenihle  reckoning ;  but  it  is  a  voytige  that  few  of 
us  would  like  to  undertake,  unless  compelled  by  stem 
neceiisity. 

We  are  not  without  entertainment  on  board  the  steamer. 
Every  night  the  forward  deck  presents  a  lively  scena 
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LOOKING  DOitli^wmni  &om  the  deck  of  oiir  steamer, 
wn  bdiold  B  loi^  line  of  breakers  tumbling  over  a 
fodi^  weL  Arouid  ob  hniidreds  of  sail-buots  ai>e  bowing 
Bttd  courtcsTUig  cm  tbi;  wm%asi,  like  pertners  in  a  quadrille  ; 
hehtB  OS  He  a  fleet  of  shipe  at  anchor,  slowly  s\nnging 
with  tiie  tide ;  befoiid  litem,  tbrough  the  haze  of  tbe 
Bioriuog,  ii^  dimly  see  the  oonfiided  mass  of  buildings 
wliiek  oaagtittite  tbe  dty  of  Bombay.  Fonuing  the  back- 
gmmd  ai<e  hiUodCB^  cnnnted  with  palm-trees,  on  the  north 
ode  of  tlie  bay ;  while  eiatiniid  and  southward  the  ocean 
18  boonded  by  hills  and  moantaina.  Such  is  our  first  view 
oflndta. 

Slaunitkg  into  the  harbor,  we  are  met  by  a  tug,  which 
Bhmly  worics  tie  way  akic^gsidey  puffing  and  whee2iiig  like 
aa  oU  BMUi  aflBcted  willi  the  asthma.  The  mail-bags  are 
takaii  oci  boanl*  an  tBunciise  pile^  the  weekly  correspond- 
aiioe  bclireMy  Ei^Jand  and  India.  The  custom-house 
ciAoeia  cone  on  boaid,  and  courttKnisly  perform  their  duty ; 
and  then  the  liati^*e  boatmen  qtiickly  take  us  to  the  land- 
iiur.  Tbc^  are  no  pieis  or  dcx^ks  in  the  harbor ;  st.eam- 
•hips  and  Ailing  vessels  anchor  in  the  stream,  and  every- 
thing  i^  tnuteferrcd  to  lighters.  Carriagea  are  waiting, 
and  w<*  art*  whtrietl  up  a  wide  avenue,  turning  now  t^i  the 
right,  niiw  to  the  loft,  aniid  scenes  unlike  anything  in 
C^UJilantinopIe.  iMmascus,  or  Cairo. 

nie  ItyrulU  U^tid  is  said  to  be  the  l>est  in  Bombay. 
Il  is  n  building  alxiut  two  hundred  feet  long,  seventy  wide. 
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and  four  stories  high,  with  green  lattice-work  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  as  if  it  was  a  huge  Iienuery ;  hut, 
alight JDg  from  our  (damage,  we  enter  a  porticOi  and  find 
a  w^ide  veraiada  behind  the  hittice.  Tlie  hjwer  story  is 
one  vast  room.  In  the  centre  stands  a  lung  diuing-tahle. 
At  one  end  is  the  office,  at  the  other  are  billiard-tables. 
On  one  side  are  sofas,  chairs,  and  lounges,  and  desks  uijon 
wluch  are  spread  the  newspapei-s  of  IntUa  and  Englaiid 
In  one  corner  is  a  Imr,  with  fine-cut  decanters  upon  the 
shelves,  and  a  pyramid  of  ale-bottles,  l>earing  the  trade- 
mark of  **  Bass  &  Co/'  Windows  and  doore  are  wide 
open  for  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  Lundreds  of  spar- 
rows, seeking  shelter  from  the  blazing  sun,  cliirj)  and 
cbatter  from  the  beanis  alxive  us.  If  we  wish  to  dine  in 
private,  we  may  sit  down  at  one  of  the  small  tables  ranged 
along  the  walls,  and  the  Hindoo  waiters  will  surround  us 
with  mo^  able  screens  ;  but  it  is  cuulcr  and  more  comfort- 
able at  the  public  table,  where  the  breezes,  perfumed  with 
jessamines,  honeysuckles,  and  niagunlias,  Idow  in  upon  us 
through  the  open  windows,  and  where  the  punka  is  sway- 
ing over  our  heads. 

The  punka  is  a  frame  covered  \\4th  cotton  cloth,  worked 
by  ropes,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  cooling  us 
while  eating  and  keeping  the  flies  from  the  food.  It  is 
common  in  private  hou>ses,  counting-rooms,  and  clmrclies, 
and  is  a  necessity  in  a  countr}'  where  for  half  the  year 
the  temperature  in  dining-room  and  bedchamber  ranges 
from  85*"  to  lin**.  It  would  be  a  comfort  in  America 
during  the  summer  months  ;  but  if  adopted,  and  if  the 
good  ladies  were  to  cease  rattling  their  palm-leaf  fans  in 
church,  would  not  the  congregation  drop  off  to  sleep,  pro- 
vided the  preacher  was  prosy  ?  The  sleeping-apartments 
in  the  hotel  are  about  thirty  feet  square,  with  bath-rooms 
attached.  The  only  way  in  which  a  person  can  cool  off 
is  by  bathing.  Morning  and  evening,  and  sometimes  at 
4*  r 
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noon»  the  residents  resort  to  the  bath  to  bring  the  blood 
down  to  iin  endurable  temperatui-e. 

The  city  of  Bombay  is  the  lai^est  in  India,  The  cen- 
sua  of  1864  gave  a  population  of  816,000.  It  is  built  on 
a  chister  of  islantts.  connected  with  one  another  and  with 
the  main -land  by  causeways  and  by  filling  up  the  shallows, 
so  that  now  it  fonas  a  long  peninsula.  The  harbor  is 
on  the  south  side,  is  eajmoioua,  deep,  and  slieltered  from 
the  heavy  swells  that  roll  in  fr«>m  the  Arabian  Sea  dur- 
ing the  monsoons.  The  cit}^  extends  over  a  lai*ge  area. 
The  government  buildings  and  l>aiTacks  occupy  the  far- 
thest p<jint  of  the  peninsula. 

Farther  up  the  city  is  the  European  business  section. 
It  is  called  tht^  *'  Fort,**  frrjm  the  fact  that  it  was  once 
fortified,  but  the  walk  have  been  pulled  down,  and  com* 
merce  now  ha^  peaceful  possession.  The  **  htib  "  of  Bom- 
bay is  "  Elphinstone  Circle/*  around  which  are  stately 
edifices,  — bank^,  insurance  otticea,  and  counting-houses. 
The  streets  are  wide,  macjMlamized,  and  kept  in  excel- 
lent order.  Bombay,  like  Bosttm,  has  its  "  Back  Bay." 
Going  west  a  short  distance  from  the  Circle,  we  come  to 
a  large  tract  of  made-land.  —  a  trottinfi:-|jark  and  pleas* 
lire-ground,  filled  in  by  a  company  which  was  formed 
several  years  ago,  wJien  there  was  a  plethora  of  money, 
and  everybody  had  the  speculative  fever,  and  men,  like 
mackerel,  were  as  ready  to  bite  a  bare  hook  as  one  well 
baited.  The  shares  of  the  company  were  sold  at  fabidous 
prices.  It  was  to  lie  one  of  the  best  investments  the 
world  ever  heard  of.  Suddenly  there  was  a  coUapse,  and 
the  holders  discovered  that  it  was  another  South  Sea 
bubble.  But  the  opening  of  the  linos  of  railway  through 
the  country  has  raised  the  valtie  of  real  estate,  and  tlie 
liiick  Iky  may  yet  be  covered  with  costly  buildings, 

A  wide  parafle-gn:mnd  sepamte^  the  European  business 
section  from   the   Hindoo   and   Mohammedan  quarteiB. 
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Entering  the  latter,  we  find  houses  of  brick  thfee  or 
four  stories  high,  with  steep  tiltnl  rooCs,  —  the  lower 
storied  used  for  shops  and  ba2aais»  the  upper  rooms  s^nrni- 
ing  with  women  and  children,  A  dense  crowd  is  in  the 
streets.  —  a  large  portion  on  foot.  Manj  are  in  canvas- 
topped  bu^i^^es,  or  sJiifjraiiis,  —  covered  four-wheeled  car- 
riages, with  seats  for  four,  drawn  by  one  horse,  the  bod y 
uf  the  carriage  hanging  low  between  the  wheels.  There 
are  private  coaches,  elegant  as  any  seen  in  Boston  or 
New  York;  omnibuses;  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  not  only 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  but  passengers  also. 

Would  that  the  fanners  of  NeM'  England  could  see  how 
the  Hindoos  manage  their  oxen.  Think  of  a  pair  of  lean, 
lank,  humpbacked  kine,  with  enormous  horns  sticking 
straight  up  into  the  air ;  a  straight  piece  of  round  wood 
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six  inches  in  diameter  for  a  yoke ;  four  pi  us,  each  about 
ten  inches  long,  dri%^en  into  it  to  keep  it  in  pliK-e  ;  ropes 
instead  of  bows,  not  lajshed  to  the  horns,  but  tied  round 
the  necks ;  a  cord  in  the  nose  of  eat^h  ox,  witti  reins 
attached  ;  a  two-wheeled  cait  with  four  seats,  the  driver 
sitting  in  front  bareheaded,  bare*armed,  bare-footed,  hare* 
legged,  harelf/  dressed  in  every  res]>ect,  —  his  only  raiment 
being  a  cloth  about  tlie  loins  ;  several  Hindoo  passengers, 
with  no  more  clothing  than  himself;  the  oxen  upon  a  trot 
or  canter,  the  dusky  Jehu  handling  the  reins  adroitly, 
turning  sharp  comers,  picking  his  way  tlirough  the  crowd 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  the  hackmen  of  New  York  can 
thread  their  course  through  Broadway. 

Proceeding  farther  inlaud,  we  reach  the  suburbs,  where 
the  Europeans,  Parsees,  and  rich  native  merchants  reside, 
and  find  broad  avenues,  as  smooth  as  a  sea-be^cb,  shaded 
by  tropical  trees  in  great  variety.  We  pass  stately  palaces 
surrounded  by  spacious  gtirdens ;  look  up  the  long  grav- 
elled walks,  and  behold  flowers  of  every  hue,  —  exotics  of 
the  temperate  zone  nungled  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  tropics,  —  oleanders,  magnolias,  laburnums,  acacias, 
oranges,  lemons,  honeysuckle,  verttenas,  roses,  azalias,  pe- 
tunias, tiger-lilies,  —  the  entire  flora  of  our  green-houses 
blooming  in  the  open  air ;  v^nes  and  creepei^,  clematis 
and  jessamine  climbing  the  walls,  and  overrunning  arbors  ; 
trees  wholly  unlike  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see ;  no 
elms,  no  maples  or  giant  oaks,  but  the  tall  and  slender 
palm,  the  palmyra  and  cocoanut,  with  their  green  plumes 
waving  in  the  breeze ;  the  India-rubber-tree,  the  teak, 
the  fig,  and  mango ;  the  banyan,  a  grove  in  itself,  sending 
new  tninks  from  its  limbs  d(»wn  into  the  generous  earth, 
and  spreading  its  branches  far  and  wide,  thickly  throwing 
out  it^  leaves  and  making  a  delightful  shade. 

The  Parses  does  his  best  to  nuike  his  earthly  home  a 
[laradise    His  palace  is  large  and  lofty,  with  wide  vemn- 
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das  and  passage-ways  nmning  in  idl  directions,  so  that, 
let  the  breeze  come  from  the  se^  or  the  mountains,  fiTjm 
the  north  or  the  south,  it  may  sweep  tlirough  his  lialk. 

The  Parsee^  are  the  Yankees  uf  the  East,  —  the  husi- 
nes8  men  who  have  the  knack  of  making  money.  They 
snrj»ass  the  Enghsh  in  the  elegance  of  then*  residences. 
Beyond  the  palaces  and  villas  we  come  to  the  plains, 
extending  northward  and  eastward,  hounded  in  the  dim 
dist^iee  l>y  mountains. 

In  apprf-:>achiug  the  city  from  the  sea,  or  looking  down 
upon  it  from  the  hotel,  we  see  a  long  reach  uf  tiled  roofs, 
wide  streets,  open  lots,  patches  of  green  foUage,  with  but 
few  objects  to  attract  special  attention. 

Taking  a  walk  before  the  sun  is  up,  we  behold  queer 
acen^  in  the  streets.  The  people  are  just  rising,  some 
from  bamboo  cots,  but  hundreds  of  them  from  the  groimd 
in  front  of  their  shops  and  houses,  where  they  have  slept 
thi'ough  the  night.  Turning  a  corner  suddenly,  we  faU 
headlong  over  a  young  man,  who  springs  to  his  feet, 
angry  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  disturbed ;  but  an 
apjlogy,  given  in  pantomime,  restores  his  good  nature, 
and  we  laugh  together  over  the  incident. 

The  Hindoo  religion  has  one  excellent  feature,  in  that 
it  requires  cleanliness.  The  climate  also  demands  it ;  and 
oot  only  in  the  morning,  but  several  times  during  the 
day,  the  natives  cool  tlieir  blood  and  keep  the  pores  of 
ihe  body  open  hy  ablutions.  It  is  an  entertaining  spec- 
tacle to  look  down  the  street  and  see  tlie  general  wasliing 
up-  One  man  pours  water  by  the  bucketfid  over  his 
iieighlM>r,  while  another  friend  ndis  aud  scrubs  with 
brush  or  broom,  each  in  turn  taking  a  douche.  Mothers 
washing  their  babies  in  large  earthen  jars,  as  if  en- 

;ed  in  putting  down  pickled  lolisters  or  desiccated 
meats,  the  little  imps  squirming  and  kicking  up  their 
beek  in  vain  remonstrance. 
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Hit  children,  like  th<i«e  in  many  American  homes,  ai« 
up  brijjjht  and  early,  making  mud-pies.  They  are  not 
dm-^siHl  quiu>  well  enough  to  make  their  appearance  at  aa 
Auu'ric4iii  Sunday  school.  In  a  country  where  the  fifither 
ftud  motluT  make  a  small  piece  of  cloth  serve  for  full 
dress>  it  is  not  in  the  naturo  of  things  that  their  ofi^pring 
e^houUI  appear  iu  coat»  vest*  and  pants,  or  with  eiiiiollBe 
and  tmils  like  those  with  which  some  ladies  sweep  IImi 
stre<eta  of  American  cities.  The  attire  of  tlie  maiiJBmi 
of  the  West — especially  the  ball-Toom  dreaaes — 1mm 
koger  aldita^  ud  are  pechaps  not  ipsifee  so  low  in  llw 
iif>ek.  as  the  ooslumee  warn  by  th^  aMerB  in  India ;  boa 
in  the  display  of  jeweby,  the  daik-featai«d  hdiei  of  ^m 
Qoanliy  gui  oatBhiiie  tlwoi  aU. 

1Ue!9  a  look  at  this  UaekJuarod  »odwr»  whs  htti 
4sd»d  handf  with  a  heaTy  aeddaoa  ef  foU  ebaaia  mi 
,  mXrtr  analiii  aboint  «adk  Avu;  %m 
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terintio  of  men  its  wtill  us  of  women  in  ludiai  many  of 
tliKUi  wcurini^'  bmcelet^  and  nose-ringi^. 

Tlit^  pcipnlatitJii  of  the  country  is  nearly  one  luiodred 
and  eighty  niillions,  and  it  iimy  be  said  tliat  eotdi  indi- 
vidual has  ujMin  an  aveiuge  four  or  five  rings,  bracelets, 
ur  r-hanns,  ti.^uidly  of  silver.  Doubtless  theix*  are  at  least 
ten  hundred  nuiliim  anuunents  w^orn  by  the  natives,  bnt 
no  estinitttt^  can  be  made  of  their  value.  Thmugli  tdl 
i^es  India  has  swallowed  up  silver,  anil  the  alisorption  is 
as  gn^at  t4Mlay  as  ever.  The  coin  of  the  country  is 
mostly  silver,  The  native  does  not  like  a  gold  eui-reney* 
Attiiinpts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it,  but  without 
success. 

As  tlie  crowd  tliiekens,  we  see  turbans  of  all  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colors.  A  native  kindly  permits  us  to  ex- 
amine his  head-gear,  w^hieh  is  composed  of  a  strip  of 
doth  one  hundred  and  fifty  yanls  in  length.  It  is  of 
scarlet,  and  curiously  and  wonderfully  made,  jilaited  in 
tlio  centre  for  the  crowii  of  the  liead,  and  wound  round 
and  n>und,  fold  upon  fold,  nuiking  a  truck  three  inches 
thick  and  two  feet  in  diameter  I  The  numerous  red,  yellow, 
blue,  white»  green,  and  purple  turhms  in  motion  remind 
us  of  a  bed  of  variegnled  poppies,  moved  by  a  passing 
bnsejBe,  Conspicuous  in  the  cn»wd  are  the  native  police- 
men, in  blue  ccmts  tmd  ptmts,  wearing  yellow  turbans 
duiiHMl  like  toadstools;  they  walk  witli  dignified  step, 
oonftcioua  of  their  authority,  carrying  a  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

We  notii^c  a  i^rimson  spot  upon  a  wall  surrtunading  a 
garden,  its  if  some  one  hml  there  upset  a  pot  of  paint ; 
but  a  friend  informs  us  tliat  theitj  is  a  gtxi  i?toraewhere  in 
tlio  wmll.  and  that  the  jminl  has  K*en  smeared  there  as  im 
oflfehng  to  the  deity. 

Turning  tlie  con>er  of  a  stiv*»t,  we  cotue  upon  a  todtly- 
•eller,  who  has  a  sign  in  English,  ^  liaensed  to  ke>ep  and 
mU  loddjr'* ;  and  an  English  sailor*  in  a  Una  jaiokel  and 
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stmw  liat,  is  drinking  liimself  gloriously  drunk.  The 
liqnur-vender  has  a  small  temple  and  gcKl  all  to  himseU', 
—  a  Ik)X  about  the  size  ot  a  little  girrs  doU-housej  —  set 
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off  with  tinsel  and  silver  paper.  He  kneels  and  beats  a 
rat-a-tat-tat  nprm  a  drum,  bows  before  the  image,  jiiraps 
up  with  a  laugh,  and  is  ready  to  serve  any  thirsty  customer. 

He  takers  his  pay  in  a  cuiTency  such  as  we  have  not 
heretofore  seen^ — rupees,  annas,  and  [iice.  A  rupee  is 
about  equal  to  fifty  cent«,  American  coinage.  One  anna  is 
e([ual  to  three  cents ;  it  is  a  copper  coin,  and  sixteen 
make  a  rupee.  It  takes  twelve  pice  to  make  one  anna. 
In  the  interior,  cowries  or  sea-shells  ore  used  by  the 
natives  for  currency.  Bank-notes  are  issued  by  the  In- 
dian government,  which  circulate  at  par  in  the  presi- 
dencies where  they  are  issued ;  but  the  note^  of  Bombay 
are  at  a  discount  in  Bengal,  while  those  of  that  presi- 
dency are  below  par  in  Bonil>ny. 

On  one  of  the  Lslands  which  dot  the  harbor  are  the 
celebrated  caves  of  Elephauta,  excavated  from  the  solid 
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rock.  Not  only  here,  but  in  many  places  throughout 
Western  India,  similar  temples  are  found.  It  is  sup}x)sed 
that  they  were  cut  by  the  Buddhists,  when  that  religion 
was  in  the  ascendant.  No  temples  erected  by  the  Bud- 
dhists are  now  in  existence ;  they  have  been  destroyed,  or 
have  crumbled  during  the  centuries  which  have  passed 
since  the  sect  has  died  out  in  India.  But  those  of  Ele- 
phanta  are  excavated  in  the  volcanic  rock,  and  can  only 
perish  when  the  rock  itself  shall  fall  The  temples  are 
entered  by  magnificent  doorways,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
precipice.  The  approach  is  by  a  series  of  broad  stone 
steps.  Two  rudely  sculptured  lions  guard  the  entrance- 
way,  like  those  which  showed  their  teeth  at  the  Christian 
pilgrims  who  approached  the  palace  Beautiful,  as  set 
forth  in  Bunyan's  allegory.  There  are  halls,  passages, 
courts,  some  admitting  the  sun,  others  dark  and  gloomy 
till  lighted  by  torches.  In  the  largest  hall  are  colossal 
images,  twenty  feet  high,  representing  Brahma  the  crea- 
tor, Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Shiva  the  destroyer.  In 
the  dark  recesses  are  minor  deities.  Here,  in  ancient 
times,  multitudes  of  worshippers  came,  but  now  the  halls 
are  deserted,  and  the  immense  excavation  only  remains  as 
a  silent  witness  of  the  civilization  and  religion  of  the  by- 
gone centuries. 

The  population  of  Bombay,  as  we  see  from  the  crowd 
in  the  streets,  is  very  dense.  According  to  the  census  of 
1864,  it  is  divided  as  follows :  — 

Hindoos 585,968 

Mohammedans           ....  145,880 

Parsees 49,201 

Europeans 8,415 

Jews 2,872 

Other  races 24,226 

Total 816.562 
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The  census  gave  about  twenty-one  persons  to  each 
house  tliroughout  the  city.  The  natives  have  fe%v  com- 
forts. They  herd  together  like  sheep,  each  one  lying 
down  upon  the  floor,  without  mattress  or  comtbrter.  A 
blanket  is  all  the  coveriug  needed  during  the  coldest 
wijiter  nights. 

The  Parsees  and  Europeans  transact  nearly  all  the  mer- 
cantile business,  although  uumerieally  they  constitute  but 
a  small  portion  ot  the  eommunity.  Before  the  commercial 
disasters  of  1865 -<iG,  the  Parsees  were  the  great  bankers 
of  the  Kiist,  with  unlimited  credit  at  London.  They 
gained  their  high  standing  by  enterprise  and  integrity. 
They  have  no  caste  prejudices,  and  .so  ai'e  able  to  mingle 
freely  with  all  classes,  which  the  Hindoos  carmot  do. 
They  are  courteous  and  refined,  and  then-  culture  and 
breeding  admits  them  freely  to  the  dmwiiig-rooms  of 
Eurofieans,  not  only  at  Bombay,  but  in  London. 

They  are  the  last  of  an  ancient  race,  and  followers  in 
an  old  religion.  Their  ancestors  came  fmm  Persia,  prob- 
ably at  the  time  India  was  conquered  by  iJarius  Hystapes, 
612  B.  C,  —  that  monarch  w^hose  kingdom  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Book  of  Esther  as  extending  from  India  to  Ethiopia. 
Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  was  a  lire-worshipper. 
We  may  think  of  him  as  contemporaneous  with  the 
Pniphets  Ezra  and  Malaelu,  and  as  promulgating  his 
d< Marines  about  tlie  time  that  Cincinnatus  was  called  to 
leave  his  plough  and  undertake  the  dictatorship  at  Rome. 

The  Parsees  are  without  a  country  now.  Tliey  are  not 
native  to  the  soil,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Hindoos.  They  have  not  suflered  persecution  as  have  tiie 
Jews,  Vnit,  like  them,  they  are  wauderei-s  upon  the  earth, 
and  exceeihngly  shur|)  at  a  hai^ain.  liesides  being  wor- 
shippers of  fire,  they  are  different  from  all  other  people  in 
regard  to  their  disposition  of  the  dead. 

Going  out  of  the  city  a  little  distance,  and  ascending 
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the  gentle  slope  leading  by  a  w^inding  way  to  Malabar 
Hill,  we  come  to  three  Martello  towers,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  and  thirty  or  more  in  diameter,  built  of  stone.  At 
first  sight  w^e  might  take  them  to  be  fortifications,  erected 
to  protect  the  city  from  invasion  on  its  landward  aide. 
But  there  are  no  embrasures  for  cannon  or  loop-holes  for 
muaketry.  They  are  "towers  of  silence,"  where  the 
Parsees  lay  their  dead.  The  bodies  are  exposed  upon 
inclined  shelves,  and  when  the  flesh  is  consumed  the 
boues  drfjp  into  the  circular  area  of  the  interiors.  Flocka 
of  crows  and  vtdtures  circle  in  the  air,  or  cluster  in  the 
surrounding  tree-tops,  obtaining  their  daily  food  from 
these  houses  of  death. 

It  is  sickening  to  think  of  it ;  not  that  there  can  be  any 
difference  to  the  departed  spirit,  whether  ita  cast-off  tene- 
ment moulders  slowly  to  dust  or  is  devoured  by  vultures  • 
whether  burned  by  hre  or  blown  to  the  winds  ;  but  the 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  it  is  sweeter  to  lie  on  her  bosom 
amid  blooming  flowers  or  beneath  bending  elms  and  sigh- 
ing pines,  in  God's  acre. 

"  God*»  ncre !  yes,  that  blessed  word  impartji 

Comfort  to  those  who  in  ihe  gmvc  have  sown 
The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts,  — 
Their  bnsftd  of  life,  —  alas  !  no  more  their  own/' 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


BRITISH   INDIA. 


EVERY  American  knows  that  John  Bull  has  a  large 
farm  in  the  far  Eii.st,  but  the  extent  of  the  domain 
can  only  be  comprehended  by  studying  its  l>oundaries, 
Ita  must  northern  point  is  the  lotty  mountain  range,  the 
large-st  in  the  worhl,  whicli  lifts  its  sno^^y  peaks  above 
the  Vale  of  Cashmere.  Two  thousand  miles  away  ia 
Cape  Comorin,  the  southern  extremity.  The  greatest 
width  is  about  sixteen  hundred  miles. 

The  Indian  Ocean  lave^s  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
western,  tlie  Buy  of  Bengal  twelve  hundred  of  its  ea,stem 
border.  India  ih  as  large  as  all  the  States  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi  !  Tlie  distance  from  New  Bmnswick  to 
Texas  hardly  equals  its  lengtli,  or  from  Boston  to  Omaha 
its  greatest  %vidth. 

Of  mountains,  besides  the  HimalaysiS,  there  is  a  range 
lying  on  the  western  coast,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
as  the  Andes  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  ranges  lie  along  the 
western  bortler  of  America, 

Soutli  of  lionihay  is  the  Malabar  coast,  which  old  sea- 
captains  avoid  during  the  monsoon.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  nortli  of  Bombay  is  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
two  hundred  miles  farther  the  Gulf  of  Cutelh 

The  rivei-s  Indore  and  Toptee,  which  empty  into  the 
Gulf  of  Canibay,  are  as  large  as  the  Connecticut.  North- 
ward of  these  is  tlie  Indus,  which  has  its  source  in 
Thibet,  in  regions  not  yet  fidly  explored  by  Europeans. 
The  sacred  Ganges,  ted  by  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas, 
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givi'M  frdility  Ui  II  vulI^'V  wlimh,  for  thsity-five 
^imtn,  Im*  U'i^ni*?fl  Hitj»  human  life. 

Thi*  Kriiitnii  and  Gfidnvtrfy,  taking  th^  rise  amid  the 
fiiniHtti(iit>«  »if  till*  wmUtm  rijtwt,  j»oar  their  ficxjds  inUi  Ibe 
lUiy  n\  H(H)^ii\,  rwarly  om-  thounattd  niilei*  from  their 
iciuroiv 

fii  tlil^  viM4t  ilnrM^tin  tjim-  ih  ev(*ry  vunety  ot  >nrface, — 
[ihiiiiH,  liiliH,  iUm'i*  nivini^ii,  viinUint  iiiBadowa,  tieliln,  iuttssts, 
(^lulhiMl  with  I ri)|ii(  h1  voKittaticin  ;  ioar^ocssible  mountains, 
miiMly  ihwrl^,  iind  luim-ii  wriMt4j». 

Ill  thewo  (hmjiiiuM***  Kiij^'luhd  huhk  away  over  one  htm- 
dnnl  liiiil  Mi)^hty  iiiilht»t)>«  uf  |iL'y})k%  acuoixling  to  the  latest 
Ci«iii^iis  III  ihi'  IU*npil  I*r«*Miih'in'y  thi>  |Mi|)ulutioTi  i 8  three 
hutiditHl  mn\  vk'wn  U*  ihv  Ht[i\niv  mile;  in  the  northwest 
jin^viiUHtji,  four  huiKlriMl  ami  tliirty -eight,  —  exceeding 
lU»lgiuiu.  th»*  iuomI  ihaiHi^ly  jKipiiliittul  njuntry  of  Eunipe, 
vliirh  Imw  I'liiir  hiHHlnMl  Ui  till*  Huniuv  milt*.  Omle,  \WUi 
Nn  iinHi  nmrly  iH|Uiil  U\  rtMninylvunin,  hius  eight  millions. 

Tlii*h»  «ui*  h»v\  HunUiy  b**ing  the  largest, 

\ltlh  HUi).lMM»  ;  M  Mt  ;  ruIrntt^i,ri(HI,0(KJ  ;  Ulck- 

now,  .KHMHK*  I  lUman^,  17:^.0(H» ;  Agm.  142,000;  bat  the 
tiilmbil>uitK  Hh*   inuiiity   ^  1!  viUogc^B.     Tliey  speak 

^AiiiMMOi    liuigMiigivi, —    t«  '«»    tnlking    tlie     Hindi; 

aiM»0O,0tMK  ilui  Hindimtiuii;    10,000,000,  the  MahmtU; 
t  mH>,   tho   Tkmil  ;    14,000,000.   iht*  Tidt'^ni  ;    and 

HI,  iho  U«iigali.     Thi'   T^imil  and  Mabratti  ai« 
niHfHHKiv  Hf  %hm  Himih ;  Htii^ali  Um»  lai^guag^  oT  the 
y  ''     b.  itf  tbo  iVmUnl   PmriiMw:   and  the 

)  ktii::iiaf^  14"  ha/oknom  inA  IMhi  and 

llM'  iin^ve  xnlWy  k4  t)i0  l)aii|ei«,    Sum  of  Uiese  have 

that  IW  Mliim  of  oat 
I  ill  ihQM  of  aa0tlier. 

Tlw  wla^  fXiiiMfT  ia  mulNr  a  tt%n^iMiiiW^4>iMcal«  nr 
Vicw0^«  wk-  1  tM»««d  al  fli>i<ip  hy  liie 

Owiii  ^  Ki^  uim  mm 
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o^JrSiaeScies,  —  Botiilmy  in  the  west,  Madras  iii  the 
south.  Benj^^al  in  the  east,  Punjab  in  the  northwest ; 
also  provinces  and  temtories,  - —  Onde  in  the  northeast ; 
the  Central  Provinces,  bet\veeo  Bombay  and  Bengal ;  and 
Bnrraah,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

This  coimtry,  containing  one  sixth  of  the  whole  hnmun 
race,  is  lield  in  subjection  by  seventy  thou.sand  Eiig- 
lishmen  !  The  development  of  Elritish  power  in  the 
East  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history. 

In  the  year  1591  some  inercliants  of  London^  having  a 
fever  for  speculation  and  adventure,  fitted  out  tliree  ships, 
and  sent  them  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  trade 
witli  India,  Only  one  of  them  reached  the  far-distant 
land,  but  the  success  of  the  one  determined  them  to  make 
a  second  venture  on  a  more  extended  scale,  A  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  a  chartf^r  obtained,  in  the  year 
1600.  with  a  c^apital  of  £  72JHJU. 

The  first  trading-house  or  factory  was  established  at 
Sumtp  north  of  Bombay,  in  1612,  wliich  w*as  the  only 
point  for  trade  till  1640,  when  Madras  was  founded.  No 
other  port  was  acquired  till  1662,  when  Catharine  of  Por- 
tugal brought  to  Charles  II.  Bombay  as  a  small  item  in 
her  dowry. 

The  stonny  political  times  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centup}^  did  not  int-erfere  with 
Indian  trafific ;  and  so  successful  was  the  coni|)any  tliat  its 
stock,  which  had  a  par  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  was 
worth  five  hundred  pounds  in  1683.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1698,  Calcutta  w*as  purchased^  in  order  to  obtain  the 
vast  commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Aft^r  one 
hundred  and  eight  years  of  trade,  the  company  received 
a  new  charter. 

The  French  were  in  India  during  all  these  years,  and 
now  came  the  struggle  for  dominion.  Moguls  had  ruled 
in  the  Norths  and  the  Mahrattas  in  the  South,  but  the 
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M(i*:^iil  power  was  brolceii,  and  the  empire  was  divided 
inUt  pixmiices,  each  having  its  rajah.  Caste,  and  the 
strong  haucJs  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers,  had  degraded 
and  demtimlized  the  people.  There  was  no  natioiiulity, 
no  bond  of  union,  and  tliereibre  no  patriotism.  All  cir- 
cumstances were  favorable  for  the  a«Jvancement  of  the 
power  of  the  company* 

The  East  India  Uonipauy  was  a  close  corporation, 
despotic,  powerful,  witli  Ent^dand  for  a  liacker ;  but  the 
comjjany  is  no  more,  the  Queen  Is  sovereign,  and  Parlia- 
ment the  supreme  autliority.  But  thert*  must  be  a  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  making  and  administering  law 
from  tlie  present  S3rst*?ra,  before  England  will  reap  the 
fidl  i)enetit  of  lier  East  Imlia  possessions. 

The  government  now  is  lodged  in  the  person  of  the 
Governor-General  and  his  counsellors.  Neither  natives 
n<*r  English  residents  have  any  voice  in  making  or  admin- 
istering the  laws.  It  is  still  a  close  corpcuntion,  slow, 
behind  the  times,  the  members  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  imix^rtance  and  tlignit}^  Taxes  are  imposed 
tariffs  made  and  unmtide,  laws  pmmuJgated,  without 
much  attention  l>eing  paid  to  the  wishes  or  wanl^s  of  the 
natives. 

How  would  the  i>eople  of  the  Unit-ed  States  relish  it  if 
tlie  President  were  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  executive 
machinery  of  government,  on  the  1st  of  May,  to  some 
healthy  locality  among  the  iUleghanies,  —  secretaries, 
hciids  (*f  departments,  clerks,  printer,  and  all,^ — staying 
there  till  October  to  enjoy  the  mountain  breezes,  at  a  cost 
to  the  countr)*  of  more  than  a  millif>n  dollars  ?  Yet  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  the  Govemor-Oeneml  of  India*  has  gone 
to  Imla,  more  tlnin  one  thousand  miles  distant,  with  all 
the  government  otficials. 

The  Governor-General  haa  a  salary  of  S  10,400  a  month, 
Dearly  8 125,000  yer  annum.  —  five  times  that  of  the 
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President  of  tlie  United  States.  —  besides  S  50,000  for 
entertainment  of  guests^  and  also  an  allowance  for  ser- 
vants. His  six  eounaillors  have  each  8  40,000  per  annum. 
Tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  has  8  50JJ00.  There  are  several 
secretaries  wliich  have  each  S  24/JOO. 

Then  a3me  the  (lovernors  of  the  Presidencies  and  Prov- 
inces,—  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  the  Punjab,  and  Noiih- 
west  Provinces,  —  each  of  which  receive  $5U,000  per 
annum.  The  Governor  of  tlie  Central  Provinces,  Oiide 
and  Buimah,  each  receive  $25,0i)0.  All  of  these  men 
belong  to  tlje  Tite  Barnacle  family^  and  snhordinate  places 
are,  in  a  gi*eat  measure,  filled  with  their  nepliews  and 
Qou&ms,  The  sum  of  nine  huiiilred  thousand  dollars  is 
paid  to  twenty-one  individuals  in  salaries. 

For  educational  purposes,  for  the  enlightenment  and 
elevatitm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  nullions,  the  amount 
paid  is  $3,370,000,  and  tliis  is  set  down  as  an  unwar- 
ranted expenditure  by  some  of  the  ofHcials. 

Tlie  total  receipts  of  the  government  are  nearly  two  him- 
dred  and  twenty  million  dollars,  and  the  expenses  about 
the  same.  Tlie  English  Church  in  India  is  maintained  afc 
an  expense  of  $  700,000  per  annum. 

By  far  the  most  iinputant  article  yielding  revenue  is 
opium.  It  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  poppies  from 
which  the  opium  is  manufactured  are  grown  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  near  Patna  and  Dinapore.  There  is  a  side 
of  the  drug  at  Calcutta  on  the  ninth  of  every  month, 
where  there  is  an  excitement  equal  to  that  of  the  New 
York  exchange  when  gold  is  on  a  rise.  The  trade  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  native  merchants,  who  rush  into 
opium  speculation  recklessly.  Everything  about  the  drug 
fleema  to  be  intoxicating.  The  sale  last  year  yielded 
a  clear  revenue  of  tliirty-five  million  dollars  t-o  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Massey,  with 
great  glee,  announces  in  his  laidget  for  1869,  that  the 
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sales  will  yield  a  protit  of  foity-ODe  nuUion  seven  hun- 
dred and  filty  thousand  dollars ! 

Before  lon^^  the  truaty  between  England  and  ('hina  is 
to  be  revised,  and  the  opium  question  consequently  is 
under  discussiou.  The  Chinese  government  and  some 
Europeaii2i  in  that  couDtry  are  opposed  to  a  coDtinuance 
of  its  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  leading  opium 
&TI1S  in  China  has  addressed  a  memorial  t4:i  the  Gover- 
nor of  Hong  Kong,  setting  forth  the  benefits  amiug  from 
the  use  of  the  drug.  It  declares :  **  Opiiim-eating  is  not 
a  cnrse^  but  a  comlbrt  and  benefit  to  the  hanl-working 
Chinese.  As  well  say  that  malt  Is  a  curae  to  the  Eng- 
lish laborers,  or  tolmcco  to  the  world  at  large.  Misuse  is 
one  thing,  use  another.  If  to  a  few  the  opiiun-pipe  ha^ 
proved  a  snare,  to  many  scores  of  thousands  it  has  been 
productive  of  heiilthful  sustenation  and  enjoyment" 

Tliis  has  been  answered  by  those  who  have  hail  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  its  eflects.  They  present  a  re- 
volting picture  of  degraded,  restless,  weeping,  slobbering 
skeleton  figures,  tormented  by  terrible  visions. 

The  India  Daily  News,  iu  an  article  upon  the  question, 
QSLys  that  the  consumption  is  increasing  not  only  in 
China,  but  in  England;  and  its  iLse  will  become  more 
general  when  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
health,  and  to  be  ranked  with  l>eer  and  tobacco. 

The  Chinese  government  is  still  opposed  to  the  trade, 
but  powerless  to  previ^nt  it.  It  is  destroying  the  people, 
takes  away  foity  million  dollars  per  annum,  giving  in 
return  poverty,  degradation,  and  death.  But  having  the 
monopoly,  the  British  government  A^iE  not  relinquish 
anch  a  princely  revenue  on  moral  considerations  just  yet 
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CHAPTER    X. 


THE    RAILWAYS    OF    INDIA. 


UP  to  1853  locomotion  through  India  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  The  (ranges  and  the  Indus 
are  the  only  navigable  rivers,  and  these  during  the  dry 
iieaaon  can  only  be  ascended  by  small  saU  and  row  boats. 
The  government  had  upened  htiie  and  there  a  highway 
connecting  interior  inilitar)^  stations  with  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Madras  ;  but  the  empire,  containing  one  million 
four  hundi'ed  thousand  sr[uare  miles,  had  few  caniage- 
roads.  Travellers  sometimes  made  their  way  fi*om  point 
to  point  in  carts  d^a^v^l  by  oxen,  but  the  usual  convey- 
ance was  a  palanquin,  borne  on  men's  shouldei-s.  Some 
of  the  paths  were  tolemble  in  diT  weather,  but  during  the 
rainy  season  whoUy  impassable. 

Such  were  the  facilities  for  travel  when  the  project  of 
constnicting  railroads  was  agitated.  The  plan  was  op- 
posed by  many,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  England,  It 
was  asserted  that  the  natives  never  conld  be  induced  to 
enter  a  railway-ear  on  account  of  their  religion,  which 
forbids  an  intermingling  of  castes.  The  Hindoos  be- 
longed t<:i  a  sluggish,  indolent  race.  Contact  with  Euro- 
peans for  a  centuT}^  liad  not  quickened  the  millions  of 
India,  and  it  was  doulitful  if  they  could  be  \-italized  by 
any  of  the  appliances  of  modern  civilization.  So  in- 
credulous were  the  public  of  obtaining  any  returns  for 
their  money,  that  \vith  diliiculty  sulticient  funds  could  be 
obtained  for  the  o]iening  of  a  short  experimental  line  at 
Calcutta,  and  another  at  Bombay. 

Cuntrary  to  expectation,  it  was  soon  discovered  thai 
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the  natives  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this  new 
mode  of  tmveL  The  success  of  the  expemnent  was 
unmistakable,  and  measm-es  were  taken  to  develop  a 
grand  system  of  milways,  to  afibrd  niore  direct  and 
speedy  coniniimication  between  the  chief  cities  of  the 
seaboard  and  the  interior. 

The  work  was  nndeit^ken  by  private  companie^s.  The 
government  aided  them,  making  over  the  land  for  a 
term  of  ninety- nine  yeiiis,  and  also  guaTunteeing  five  per 
cent  interest  during  the  same  period  on  the  money 
spent  in  coDstruction,  All  income  was  to  be  paid  into 
the  government  treasury.  After  meeting  the  working 
expenses,  the  remainder  was  to  he  devoted  to  repaying 
the  five-per-cent  interest  ^ruaranteed  for  the  current 
year.  If  then  there  should  be  a  surplus,  one  hnW  of 
it  was  to  he  divided  between  the  stockholders  and  the 
government,  —  that  for  the  govemment  being  for  arrears 
of  interest  accunnilated  while  the  road  was  under  con- 
struction, WTien  all  an^eai-ages  were  paid,  the  companies 
were  to  receive  ten  per  cent;  hut  should  the  income 
exceed  that  i-ate,  the  authorities  were  to  ha^^e  power 
to  lower  the  fares.  The  property  is  to  revert  to  the 
government  at  the  tennination  of  ninety-nine  years. 
Either  company  might  surrender  it-s  franchise  after  three 
months*  operation,  and  the  government  must  take  the 
road  at  its  original  cost. 

Under  these  conditions  several  companies  were  organ- 
ized. Looking  first  at  the  lines  radiating  from  Bombay, 
we  see  one  nmning  directly  up  the  coast  to  the  three  im- 
portant cities  of  Sumt,  Baroda,  and  Ahmedahad,  which 
Ke  along  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  The  line  is  completed  to 
the  last-named  city,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
twelve  miles,  and  prnliahly  will  he  extended  to  Delhi, 
about  eight  hundred  miles  farther. 

The   Great  Indian  Peninsular  Piailway  consists  of  a 
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truuk  liii*j  uud  two  bmnchua.  The  tratik  line  is  designed 
to  ixinoect  lk>mlHiy  with  AUahiibul,  in  the  xnMey  of  the 
Qut)g«3t;  oiK^  hmiich*  UouilMiy  with  tht*  uity  of  Nagpor^ 
iu  the  hwirt  uf  ludm;  tho  oilier.  Uombay  with  Meulras, 
uu  tlie  (AmniiiUHlel  cotiist^  The  main  line,  seven  hundred 
mid  twenty  luiloa  in  length,  will  be  completed  during  the 
present  year  o(  \HiVX  Tht*  tmuich  to  NagpoR^  a  distance 
of  five  liundiiid  and  twunty  miles,  is  already  in  use.  It 
ia  not  improlmhle  that  this  bmneh  may  eventually  be 
extended  uenisis  the  [K*niiisulu  to  riUeutta,  and  l>ecome  a 
main  line.  Thirty-tlin?e  miles  out  from  Bomliay  is  Calian 
juuetion,  from  wliieli  tlie  Madras  bninch  strikes  suuih- 
east  to  Sholupoiw  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  miles,  Thia  coni^iany  will  have  twelve  hundi-ed  and 
sixty-six  miles  of  railway  when  the  seveml  lines  are 
tinishtnl, 

LfM>king  at  the  souUi  of  India,  wo  see  a  line  already 
constructed  from  lleyporei  on  the  Malabar  or  western 
ooast  to  Madras  on  the  eiistern  ;  also  a  line  ruDning 
northwest  fn>ui  Madnis  to  connect  with  the  road  coming 
down  from  Bombay.  The  lines  of  Southern  India  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Madras  Railway  Company, 
which  will  have  eight  hundred  and  t^venty-fi%^  miles 
when  completi-d.  The  distance  then  V^etween  Mailnis 
and  Bombay  by  mil  ^vill  be  al)out  nine  hundred  miles. 

The  accompanying  map  of  the  railway  system  Ihns 
far  developed  shows  that  Bombay  bids  fair  to  take  posi- 
tion in  the  front  rank  of  great  commercial  maitSL  Al* 
ready  the  mails  for  Calcutta,  and  for  every  poftioo  of 
India  except  the  Madras  Presidency^  axe  landed  hcire; 
and  when  the  last  rail  of  the  line  now  in  progress  is  laid, 
it  will  become  the  port  of  entry  and  departore  for  paa- 
sengeis  from  Europe  to  India.  It  will  then  be  easier  and 
quicker  to  reach  Madxas  and  Calcutta  by  rail  tliaa  by  Ite 
present  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Ceylosa  and  tine  Bqr 
of  BenuaL 
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6oin<T  up  to  tlie  moiitli  uf  tlie  Indus  by  steamer  IVtun 

Miibay,  we  may  kud  iit  Kuiucliee,  and  tmvel  by  rail  uue 
hundred  and  five  miles  to  Hydrabad.  We  shall  find  the 
river  at  that  point  lour  milus  wide,  up  whicli  we  may 
steam,  daring  the  miny  season,  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
to  Moultan,  where  we  take  the  Punjab  Railway,  running 
northeast  to  Liiliore  two  hundred  and  fourteen  miles,  then 
turning  south  towai'd  Dellii>  Itw^ill  soon  he  in  opemtion 
to  that  city,  three  liundred  and  Hl'ty  miles,  making  a  total 
of  live  handled  and  sixty-six  miles  controlled  by  the 
Punjab  company. 

We  may  go  IVoni  Uelhi  by  rail  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  in  a  southeast  direction  one  thousand  and  seven- 
teen miles  ti)  Calcutta,  This  line  is  controlled  by  the 
East  Indian  Company,  which  has  a  branch  running  south- 
west from  Allahabad  two  hundred  and  forty-three  miles 
to  Jubbulpore,  theie  to  connect  with  the  main  line  of 
the  great  Peninsular  RaDway  coming  up  from  Bombay. 
There  are  seveml  bmnches  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  which 
increase  the  total  number  of  miles  managed  by  this  com- 
pany to  fifteen  hundred.  It  is  one  of  the  gi'cat  railway 
companies  f>f  the  wru^ld,  —  m  gigantic  and  powerful  as 
the  Pacific  or  any  other  of  the  important  tnuik  lines  of 
the  American  continent. 

The  railway  Sjrstera  of  India  embraces  about  five  thou- 
sand miles.  A  uniform  gauge  was  adopted  at  the  outset  by 
the  govenmient,  —  that  of  five  feet  six  inches,  —  a  mediiun 
between  the  broad  and  narrow  gauges  of  England. 

The  construction  of  these  mil  ways  has  been  beneficial 
not  only  to  India,  but  to  Great  Britain,  whence  all  the 
materials  used  in  their  constmction  have  been  trans- 
ported, giving  a  great  stimulus  U}  British  industiy.  and 
employing  a  vast  amfiunt  of  shipping.  Between  1853 
and  \W7  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  tons  weight 
of  railway  material  wiis  shipped  from  English  ports. 
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The  grading  was  done  by  natives,  who  at  first  declined 
to  work  for  the  contractors,  fearing  that  they  would  be 
cheated  out  of  their  earnings.  To  inspire  confidence, 
payments  were  made  every  night,  and  this  soon  brought 
a  multitude  of  laborers.  The  wages  were  about  ten  cents 
per  day, —  a  small  sum,  but  the  Hindoo  at  manual  lalK>r 
cannot  accomplish  more  than  one  third  as  much  as  a 
Euro|)ean,  and  the  cost  of  his  supix)rt  is  comparatively 
trifling. 

We  see  several  thousand  men  and  women  at  work 
upon  the  unfinished  lines.  They  fill  their  l>askets  with 
earth,  raise  the  burden  to  the  top  of  the  head,  walk  in 
single  file  from  the  gravel-pit  to  the  line  of  the  road,  and 
dump  it  upon  the  embankment.  One  of  the  contractors 
distributed  several  thousand  wlieell)arn)ws,  and  sent  word 
that  they  must  be  used.  A  few  days  later  he  went  out 
and  found  all  hands  carrying  them  on  the  top  of  the 
head! 


HEAI>    WOKK. 


Tlie  incident  illustrates  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
masses  adhere  to  old  customs. 
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Itere  were  gi'eat  difficulties  tu  be  aunoouiit^,  especially 
in  cmssing  the  nioiintain  range  along  the  western  coast, 
called  the  Ghatjs.  where  eighteen  hundred  feet  of  elevation 
are  overeome  in  sixteen  ndles,  —  the  average  inclination 
heiiig  one  in  forty-eight,  the  maxiniuni  one  in  thirty- 
seven.  The  ThuU  Ghat  and  the  Bhore  Ghat  inclines 
r^^inired  the  lain :ii^  t»f  forty  thousand  men  during  the  work- 
ing niontlis  of  seven  yeai"s. 

^Vheu  the  mutiny  broke  out  all  work  was  suspended, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  little  was  accomplished  towards 
extending  railways.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1868,  about  four 
thousand  miles  had  been  completed,  and  one  thousand 
were  under  contract,  nearly  all  of  which  will  be  finished 
in  1870. 

The  cost  per  mile  is  about  £  17,000  ($85,000)  *  The 
total  amount  of  English  capital  already  invested  in  In- 
dian railways  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  five  tlionsand  miles  in  progress 
will  ultimately  cost  not  far  from  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions, 

A  new  line  of  railway,  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  six 
hundred  iitid  thirty  miles  long,  has  recently  been  chartered, 
and  work  upon  it  will  be  commenced  the  present  year. 

The  road  leading  fn»m  Bombay  to  the  vaUey  of  the 
Ganges,  though  opened  only  a  portion  of  the  way,  has 
paid  five  per  cent  since  180(; ;  that  completed  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  leading  from  Madras  across 
Southern  India,  have  likewise  earned  five  per  cent. 

The  chief  revenue  is  derived  from  third-class  passen- 
f^ers.  It  waa  early  discovered  that  the  natives  would  ride 
often  if  the  fares  were  put  at  a  low  rate ;  and  the  com- 
panies wisely  adopted  such  a  tariff  as  would  develop 
traveh 


•  Sf>cech  of  Mr.  Miuwey,  Intc  Minister  of  indmn  Finance,  in  Parliar 
ntcni.  ()(!toher  29,  1*468.     See  Lundon  Timea. 
5* 
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In  1867  there  were  thirteen  million  seven  hundred  aim 
eixtjr-foiiT  thousand  passengers,  and  aU  but  about  six  htm* 
dred  thousand  wet-e  third-class.  It  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Bombay  to  Nagpore,  and  iha  faics  are 
as  follows:  — 

First-class       .....         $25.00 

Second '<:la88 12*50 

Third-class <5.50 

Foiirth-class 3.50 

The  mail  train  has  first,  second,  and  third  class  can^ 
and  goes  through  in  seventeen  hours.  The  cooly  train 
has  cais  for  all  the  four  classes,  but  is  thirty-three  hout^ 
on  the  way.  The  Hindoo  has  ab^t^ady  comprehended  the 
truism  that  time  is  money ;  for,  notwithstanding  he  can 
aa^e  a  trifle  by  takiu;,'  fourth-class  passage^  he  chooses 
the  thiid  instead,  and  jmtronizes  the  mail-train  nUJier 
than  one  which  is  run  in  cnnnection  with  freight-cais,and 
is  nearly  twice  as  long  on  the  way. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  milroad  enterj:»rise,  liie 
Bialinians  petitioned  for  the  running  of  caste  (mrsu  Tliey 
could  not  come  in  contact  with  men  of  lower  grade.  It 
windd  defile  their  sacred  persons,  and  unfit  them  for  their 
high  destiny,  —  absorption  into  Bmhma  after  death.  But 
the  milroad  managers  had  an  eye  to  pnifits  on  their  invest- 
ment They  could  not  put  on  cars  for  each  separate 
casta  Such  a  procedure  would  be  attended  with  great 
confusion  in  management,  and  increased  expense.  Tlief 
therefore  adopted  the  European  system  of  class-cars,  and 
told  the  Biahmans  they  could  stay  at  home  if  they  could 
not  accommodate  theniselves  to  established  rules. 

The  result  is  a  complete  breaking  up  of  caste  oo  ine 
aiboad.  Now  the  priest,  who  is  pure  enough  to  antff 
the  most  exalted  circle  of  the  Kindoo  hea^-en,  for  Ihe 
aahe  nf  tavii^  a  few  rupees,  can  sit  all  day  in  a  lodced 
iSHMtta  QC  a  hard  bench,  between  two  oolcasi  Bnahat 
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the  vilast  of  the  vile,  for  whom  there  is  no  place  in  para- 
dise. The  Bmlimaii  may  drop  off  to  sleep,  and  his  liead 
rest  iipoD  the  shouldei's  of  the  degraded  wretches,  yet  he 
is  not  detiled ! 

Under  Muliammedo.n  rule  iilolatry  wai^  in  a  great 
measure  sui)pTesse<l ;  Init  w  lieu  the  English  came  into  power 
they  refiuined  frtuu  interference  with  religious  rites  and 
ceremonie^j,  and  the  Hindoos  hecame  very  zealous  for  a 
revival  of  their  decaying  faitlL  Suttee  wiis  allowed,  and 
tliere  was  no  cheek  upon  infanticide.  Temples  which  had 
l>een  hroken  down  were  rejiaired,  and  new  one.s  eoDstnicted. 
The  wealthy  gave  liliemlly,  uor  did  the  jwior  withhold 
their  coutrihntions,  till  io  every  shady  grove,  and  by  every 
running  stream,  there  was  a  temple  to  Krishna,  Vishnu, 
or  some  other  deity  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon.  It  is  stated 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  idol  temples  in  the  Bonihay  Presidency  alone. 

But  a  great  change  is  taking  place  among  the  people. 
Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  gods  alone  confen-ed 
wealth,  honor,  and  distinction,  but  tlie  natives  begin  to 
see  that  steady  industry  brings  wealth  t<»  tliose  who  have 
no  faith  in  idols  as  well  as  to  the  most  devout  worsliipper 
of  manufactured  deities.  Ten  years  ago  five  thousand 
images  of  the  idol  Doui-ga  were  sold  at  the  annual  festival 
held  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges  in  honor  of  that  god ; 
hut  since  the  opening  of  milroads  the  side  has  almost 
wholly  ceased. 

The  locomotive,  like  a  ploughshare  turning  tlie  sward 
of  the  prairies,  is  cutting  up  a  faith  wliose  roots  run  down 
deep  into  bygone  ages.  It  is  dragging  a  mighty  train 
laden  with  ^oods  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  especially 
the  millions  of  this  land,  Tlie  engine  does  not  turn  out 
for  obstnictions  such  as  in  former  days  im|>eded  the  car 
of  jirogress  ;  it  makes  niiiice-ineat  of  hulls,  be  they  bovme, 
Brahmanical,  or  papal.     The  days  of  Brahma  are  num- 
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lieitxl,  luid  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  regenerated 
India  will  chip  her  hands  for  joy  over  the  decision  of  those 
wlio  directed  tliat  thei-e  should  \>e  no  distinctioa  of  caste 
ill  railway  earriages. 
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HISTORY,   PHILOSOPHY,  AND   RELIGION   OP  THE  HIKDOOB. 

TO  arrixe  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the 
peiiple  and  tlieir  prosj»ect«,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
brief  review  »>f  their  hist^jiy.  India  is  knox^Ti  t-o  have 
heen  inhabited  for  nearly  forty  centuries,  yet  many  of 
the  alMiri^inal  tnl)es  still  exist, — the  Santhals,  KJio^^nds, 
rnriahs,  MiiUia,  Domes,  tind  Koles.  It  is  from  the  last- 
iianied  tritie  that  we  have  our  modem  word  **cooly,"  a 
laborer  The  ethnoloirical  differences  In^tween  the  Hin- 
di>o8  and  remmiut.s  uf  the  aneient  tribes  are  stix^ngly 
marked*  as  are  their  habits  and  customs. 

IlimlrHis  art^  divided  into  castes,  while  the  aborigines 
have  Ui)  such  distinction, 

Hindoo  widows  do  not  marry  ;  but  those  of  the  native 
tribes  take  second  husbands,  usually  a  younger  brother  of 
the  deceased,  following'  the  custom  of  the  Jews  and 
Scythians. 

Hindoos  will  not  eat  beef ;  but  the  aborigines  have  no 
religious  scruples  on  the  meat  question,  eating  all  they 
um  get. 

Hindoos  eat  only  what  is  prepared  by  one  of  their  own 
caste  ;  while  the  Khmmds,  Santhals,  and  Pariahs  ask  no 
questions  almnt  tlie  cook,  but  eat  whenever  in\it6d. 

The  Hindoo  religion  forbitls  the  use  uf  fennented  or 
distilletl  liquors ;  but  the  primitive  races  think  thai  the 
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more  liquor  they  drink  the  lii^^lier  their  spiritual  con- 
dition I 

The  Hindoos  have  a  priesthood  of  Brahinans,  who 
aie  greatly  venerated;  but  the  aborigines  respect  their 
priests  only  as  they  perlbrm  wonders  in  medicine  oi 
ma^ic. 

The  Hindoos  dispose  of  theii*  dead  by  burning ;  but  the 
Santhals  and  other  remnants  of  the  original  tribes  lay 
theirs  in  graves,  with  bows,  aiTowa,  and  war-elubs. 

The  government  of  the  Hindoos,  from  their  earliest 
history,  has  been  municipal ;  while  that  of  the  tribes  has 
always  been  patriarchal. 

The  Hindoos  have  their  courts  of  justice,  composed  of 
equals ;  but  the  tribes  have  chiefs  who  decide  matters  in 
dispute, 

Tbi-ee  thousand  years  ago  the  Hindoos  were  well  ad- 
.vanced  in  science,  art,  and  literature ;  but  to  this  day 
the  aborigXBals  have  made  no  advancement  towards  civili- 
zation, 

Tlie  people  of  Sonthorn  India  are  the  Tamils,  who  in 
form  and  featiu-e  hear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Tartars 
of  Central  Asia.  Their  language  resembles  that  spfvken 
by  the  ancient  Scythians.  Tlicir  ancestors  were  in  South- 
em  India  long  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history, 
and  there  are  temples  now  standing  wliich  are  as  old 
as  the  pyramids  of  Eg}^t,  which,  from  their  massive- 
uess  and  beauty,  attest  the  greatness  of  an  age  of  wliich 
there  are  no  written  reconls- 

By  reference  to  the  map  on  p.  100,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
railway  has  been  constructed  from  Bevqjore  on  the  west- 
em  to  Madras  on  the  eastern  coast.  South  of  that  line 
are  numerous  stnictures  of  wonderful  arebitectnre,  €li- 
verse  from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  and  reared  by  the  old 
Turanians,  showing  that,  long  before  the  appearance  oV 
the  Hindoos,  tlie  countty  was  occupieil  by  a  |H?ople  far 
advanced  in  ci\ilizatir»n. 
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Chiistitui  mtioiis  moGept  tbe  Bibfe  accomii  of  llie  n8« 
and  pixigress  of  tlie  btmuii  nee  ss  aotlieDlic  histofj ;  ao 
tlie  Hiniloos  tuni  to  Ui^ir  aacred  books  —  the  Yedas — 
for  a  histoirjr  of  tlieir  own  imoa  Tlie  Vedtt  are  the 
*"  fomitains  of  knowle^e^  and  consist  of  ficynr  book& 
The  oldest  is  the  liig  Ve«la,  which  cootains  about  OAe 
UMraaand  hymns,  ranked  amoi^  the  oldest  vntiQ^^s  to  the 
woild  No  di^mite  statemetttB  aie  giresi  as  to  the  earljr 
origin  and  hislorjr  of  the  Hindoo  nation,  but  from  pnmgea 
in  the  h\^mi]S  it  is  evident  that»  alioot  the  time  the  chil- 
dren of  Ismel  left  ^ypt^  one  of  the  tribes  which  had  been 
dwelling  anioi^  the  mountains  of  P^sia  moved  sontheaslh 
cfoesed  the  moontains  which  lie  northwest  of  the  Indiis» 
and  took  possession  of  the  fertile  Taller  of  that  great  riveE. 
They  called  tbemsehes  Aryans.  In  the  hjmns,  which 
were  composed  by  their  fioeta  at  a  later  period*  and 
weie  handed  down  frr>m  £^her  to  son  till  committed  to 
writing,  we  hear  tliem  sighii^  on  those  heated  pkins  for 
the  coolness  of  the  Xorthem  climax  —  for  the  frusts  and 
snows  and  life-giving  breexes  of  their  native  land  They 
had  fair  complexions,  but  the  soathem  sun  was  marring 
tlieir  beaaty.  In  the  summer  the  gjoitnd  was  parched, 
the  great  river  dwindling  to  a  narrow  stream ;  their  flocks 
and  heids  were  dying  for  want  of  water,  and  they  sent 
up  their  pmyers  for  relief  to  their  god  of  min. 

"  Suidhu,  renowned  liestower  of  wpAlth,  h*^ar  m,  auil 
faring  water  to  our  broad  fields."* 

One  thousand  years  later  tlie  poets  and  hutorians 
rif  Greece  talked  of  the  Sindhus  of  tbe  far  East,  and  from 
tliem  we  have  our  modem  word  Hindoo. 

The  native  houses  which  we  see  in  the  country  to-d;iy. 
sheltered  by  waving  palms,  are  typi*8  of  those  wbjch 
slood  on  these  wide  plains  twenty *&ve  centuries  ago,  Tha 
Aryans,  when  they  eiit<^re«l  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  lived 
in  tents,  hut  they  foi:nd  there  a  people  dwelling  in  sub- 
stantial houiif^. 
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Tliey  were  henl-sToen  and  kept  cows,  horses,  camels 
and  humped  oxen.  Their  great  ambition  was  the  posses- 
sion of  cows.  The  Sanscrit  word  for  "  war,"  when  traced 
hack  to  its  root,  si^aiihet?  *'  a  de.sire  for  cows/*  They 
lived  in  villages,  liad  workers  in  iron,  copper,  and  gold. 
They  had  chariots  and  tame  elephants  in  war.  The  wo- 
men could  spin  and  weave»  and  were  termed  the  "light 
of  the  dwelling."  They  were  not  debarred  from  acquir- 
ing knowledge.     Society  was  not  divided  into  castes,  and 
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the  Bralwnans  were  but  one  of  several  orders  of  priests. 
Men  could  eat  together  without  defdement  They  had 
thirty-three  gods,  who  are  thus  invoked  :  — 

"Gods  who  are  eleven  in  heaven,  eleven  in  earth,  and 
who  are  eleven  dwelling  in  glory  in  mid-air,  majr  ye  be 
pleiised  with  our  sacrifice  I" 

The  other  books  of  the  Vedas  were  composed  at  later 
periods,  one  of  which,  ''The  Institutes  of  Menu,"  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  some  five  or  sLx  centuries  be- 
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order.  As  a  rule,  a  Ilinduu  of  one  ciiste  will  not  help  one 
of  another,  tliough  the  timely  aid  might  save  Ule.  It  is 
stronger  than  the  instincta  of  humanity.  It  is  mas- 
ter of  all  tmde.s,  prrife^sions,  and  callings.  The  son  is  not 
at  liherty  to  depart  from  the  occupation  of  his  fathers. 
Nature  may  have  given  him  capabilities  of  becoming 
a  Euclid  or  a  Herodotus,  lait  if  the  fatlier  is  a  driver  of 
donkeys,  such  must  be  the  calling  of  the  son.  It  is  the 
mightiest  task-master  *jf  the  ages ;  l>ody.  intellect,  soul, 
are  in  slavery,  and  under  the  Hindoo  system  there  is  no 
emancipation  from  it  for  time  or  eternity. 

How  the  Brahmans  olttained  then*  povtrer  is  not  re- 
corded ;  but  ina^smuch  as  they  were  the  learned  men 
of  ancient  times,  and  as  knowledge  is  power  and  ig- 
norance weakness,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  were 
able  to  exalt  themsehes  into  a  ruling  priesthood. 
There  was  a  time  when  Itome  was  only  a  bishopric,  but  a 
few  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  assumption  and  arrogance, 
enabled  popes  to  put  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

"There  is  no  instinct  so  strong  as  that  of  religion  in  the 
human  race;  and  so  the  priesthood  of  Hiudostan  were 
able,  tlirough  the  cn^dnlity  and  ignomnce  of  their  follow- 
ers, to  create  thai  mighty  system  of  cast-e  wldch  is  without 
a  parallel  in  human  histoiy. 

Succeeding  the  pijetical  period  of  the  Vedas  was  the 
philosophical  age»  which  l>egan  nearly  six  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Christ.  While  Solon  was  forming  a 
constitution  for  his  ctHinti-y  at  Atliens  the  Bnxhnians  were 

'indulging  in  philosoplncal  speculations,  and  reducing 
them  to  systems  which  to-day  are  accepted  by  myriads 
of  the  human  race.  One  might  as  weU  try  to  penetmte 
the  densest  jungle  of  India  as  attempt  to  give  in  detail 
the  schools  of  Hind(X>  philosophy.  The  diversity  is  as 
great  as  that  which  distinguishes  modern  theology.  An 
enumeration  of  the  names  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  head- 
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ache  There  is  the  Nyaya  school,  the  Vaisheiska,  the 
Sankhya,  the  Yoga,  the  Puva  Afimarew,  and  the  Vedanta. 
These  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes. 

The  first  speculates  upon  the  knowledge  that  comes 
to  us  through  the  five  senses.  The  second  reasons  on 
methods  of  inquiry,  logic,  and  justice,  —  asserting  the 
atomic  theory  and  the  eternity  of  matter, —  a  system  which 
appears  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  realism. 
Tlie  third  is  Ptotheistic,  asserting  that  there  is  but  one 
real  existence  in  the  universe, —  the  immortal,  self-existent 
Brahma,  who  is  the  soul  and  substance  of  all  matter. 
All  of  the  schook  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
lliey  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing,  but  an  evil,  —  a 
condition  of  existence  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  teaches  that  all  disturbance 
of  the  soul  is  due  to  the  antagonism  between  matter  and 
spirit ;  that  once  they  were  separate,  but  being  united  in 
this  life,  the  inevitable  result  is  pain,  sorrow,  disquietude ; 
and  that  only  through  successive  transmigrations  after 
death  can  there  be  perfect  freedom. 

The  Toga  philosophy  teaches  that  inmiunity  from  pain, 
sorrow,  and  remorse  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  mind  in  intense  thought  on  nothing !  Devo- 
tees of  this  sect  are  to  be  seen  in  meditative  attitude,  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  tilings  around  them,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
vacuity,  their  thoughts  on  nothing,  expecting  thus  to 
arrive  at  perfect  bUss  !  Under  this  philosophy  the  idiot 
should  be  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

Brahmanism  has  its  dissenters  and  independents,  its 
Ultramontane  and  Cisalpine  parties.  Some  men  believe 
in  obtaining  merit  through  sacrifice,  others  by  pilgrimage, 
hook-swinf(in^,  or  costly  ofiferings  to  the  gods.  It  teaches 
the  deification  of  heroes,  poets,  statesmen,  princes, — 
great  men, — great  in  wickedness  as  well  as  power,  and 
that  there  are  gods  vrithout  number. 
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We  can  ^^o  no  further.  Beyond  us  in  an  im])ene- 
tmble  thicket  of  speculation,  credulity,  ignortince,  faniiti- 
cisni,  and  superstition.  Through  tweuty-fuur  centuries 
the  philusophjr  of  tlie  Brahmana  lius  held  sway,  except 
during  the  period  when  Buddhism  was  ti'iumphant ;  and 
progress  in  search  of  tiiith  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
entence, "  The  worhl  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.** 

Nor  can  we  follow  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  |j^opk^  nnder  their  rulers, —  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  native  rajahs,  Mogids,  and  Maharatta 
princes, —  thair  advancement  in  art  and  science,  and  their 
retrogradation  and  decay.  We  may  measure  tlie  tvumuil 
and  commotion  of  India  by  that  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Army  after  army  has  marched  over  these 
wide  plains.  War  has  succeeded  war,  Mdliuns  have 
been  slaughtered,  and  millions  swept  away  by  famine. 
Once  it  was  a  great  empire,  governed  by  one  man.  the 
great  Arungzebe,  but  the  fabric  crumbled.  Once  the 
crescent  flag  waved  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Cashmere,  au<i 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  triumphant  over  Bmhman- 
ism.  But  tlie  Mohammedan  power  w^ent  down.  Its  last 
dying  struggle  iJi  India  was  when  the  mutineer's  of  the 
late  rebellion  shot  their  officers,  slaughtered  men,  women, 
and  children  indiscriminately,  expecting  that  by  an  exter- 
mination  of  aU  foreigner  there  would  be  an  end  of  Eng- 
lish rule. 

But  the  hand  of  the  Briton  is  powerful,  and  India  is 
more  securely  fastened  to-day  to  the  British  t!irone  than 
ever  before.  Slowly  but  sui^ly  England  is  establishing 
here  a  new  empire,  founded  on  Cliristian  civilization. 
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I  benefit  b  our  feet  as  we  step  from  the  car  for  a  breath  of 
fnish  air  at  the  stations. 

Mountains  with  ragged   rocks  tower  above  us,  deep 
gorges  and  beds  of  dried-up  rivers  lie  lielow  us.     Nassick, 

a  town  on  the  sum- 

mit  of  the  Ghats  Js 
on  the  verge  of  the 
great  pin  tea  u  tliat 
extends  across  the 
(iountry  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  w  bich  is 
as  far  as  from  Chi- 
cago to  Boston.  Tbe 
water  tliat  in  tbe 
rainy  season  falls 
in  this  town  reaches 
the  Bay  of  Bengal 
through  the  Goda- 
veiy  river. 

Whenever  tlie 
tmin  comes  to  a 
stopping-place,  nv 
hear  the  llin^l--- 
in  the  cars  merrily 
chattering.  At  ev- 
ery station  there 
are  some  to  leave, 
others  to  get  in.  Tlie  coinjjany  have  watermen  at  all  the 
stations,  who  go  among  the  crowd  vf\i\i  leather  bottles 
slung  to  their  backs.  When  a  native  wishes  to  drink,  he 
sits  upon  his  heels,  claps  his  hands  to  bis  mouth,  presses 
them  firmly  against  bis  under  lip,  thus  making  a  spout 
into  which  the  carrier  slowly  jjoui's  a  stream  of  water. 

We  breakfast  at  the  junction  of  the  Nagpore  branch 
with    the    main   line.     The    country  in   the    \icinity  is 
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geaerallj  level  Xoithward  we  behold  flat-topped  hills, 
ming  one  or  two  hundred  feet  abo%  e  the  plain.  The  last 
yearns  cotUm  crop  has  lieen  gathered  &oni  the  neigh* 
boring  fields  and  the  snowy  product  is  piled  in  impressed 
bales  near  the  station.  Speculators  are  about,  —  English 
buyers  from  Bombay,  —  in  a  great  stew  because  they  can- 
not get  it  rushed  down  at  once  to  the  seaboard,  while 
high  prices  pre^-aiL 

We  speak  of  fields,  but  they  are  not  enclosed  Then5 
are  no  fences.  Having  reached  Central  India,  we  confess 
ihat  our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  country  are  all  wrong. 
What  school-boy  has  not  received  the  impression  from 
ge^jgraphies  that  it  is  a  countij-  of  almost  patldess  forests, 
where  one  is  in  danger  of  lieing  trampled  to  death  by 
wild  elephants  or  devoured  by  tigers,  and  where  Immi- 
constrictors.  winding  down  from  the  tree-tops,  are  ever 
on  the  watch  to  enfold  us  in  their  slimy  coils,  crush 
every  V»one  in  the  liody,  and  swallow  us  at  a  mouthful  I 

We  find,  instead,  a  plateau^  with  here  and  there  a  grove, 
aometimes  a  tliicket,  and  once  in  a  while  a  piatch  of  wood- 
land. On  the  mountains  there  are  forests.  But  a  jungle 
is  not  always  a  dark,  dense,  impenetrable  growth  of  \ines, 
creejiers,  shrubs,  bushes,  and  trees,  but  all  w  aste  land,  even 
that  which  in  the  United  States  is  called  pasture-land,  is 
classed  as  jungle. 

Central  India  is  very  much,  in  its  general  featiues,  like 
Illinois,  except  that  the  f*alm,  the  cocoanut,  bamboo,  and 
Imnyan  take  the  place  of  bkck-jack,  persimmon,  and  pa- 
paw.  There  is  the  same  scarcity  of  timber,  only  a  few 
tieea  dotting  the  landscape.  We  miss  the  well-swarded 
fields  of  the  West,  the  great  herds  of  cattle,  neat  farm- 
houses, and  wheat-stacks  looming  on  tlie  horizon, —  the 
signs  of  thrift  and  eiiterfirise,  —  and  l^ehold  instead  a 
wide  plain,  huts. of  bamlMxi,  thatched  with  grass,  which 
a  lighted  match  would  whiff  out  of  sight  in  two  minutes, 
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I  iJI  few  gOttta  and  cattle,  m  lnnn  that  they  cast  but  thin 
dadows,  a  sharpened  stick  tor  a  plou;L,4i,  carts  of  tlie 
pattern  in  use  two  tbunsand  years  agfj,  with  plank  trucks 
lor  wht!eLs»  and  a  httle  t'raniework  hody  of  bamboo  lashed 
together  Ity  cords. 

But  no  Western  lady  can  sipiiear  in  such  gorgeous  cos- 
tume as  tlie  Him  loo  woman  Ift-lVire  ua,  wearing  a  robe  of 
crimson  silk  reaching  to  tlie  knees,  trimmed  with  yellow 
bands  across  the  shoulder,  a  yellow  skirt  edged  around 
the  bottom  with  clotli  of  silver,  l>eneatli  which  ia  an 
urider-skirt  of  purple  silk.  Tliere  is  silver  enough  in  the 
broad  rings  and  bands  clasping  her  ankles  for  a  set  of 
iMc'Spoons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  display  on  her  arms, 
Dund  her  neck,  dangling  from  her  ears  and  nose,  and 
gleaming  on  her  fingers,  or  of  what  she  has  lavished 
up<jn  the  garmentless  child  toddling  by  her  side.  She 
sits  down  in  the  dirt  with  another  woman,  and  the  tw^o 
examine  each  other's- heads  for  —  phrenological  develop- 
ments, of  course ! 
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Tlie  mercury  is  105*  in  the  shade,  130°  m  the  sun, — 
weather  likely  tu  last  through  the  month,  Iii  such  an 
atmosphere  the  woodwork  of  huuses,  fiiniiture,  caniages, 
and  everything  exposed  to  the  sun.  shrinks  marv  ellously. 
The  coachmen  and  carters  wind  the  spokes  of  their  wheels 
with  straw,  which  they  wet  from  time  to  time, —  watering; 
their  carriiiges  as  well  as  their  horses !  Hats  large  enough 
in  the  morning  are  two  sizes  too  small  at  night,  and  had 
otirs  not  bt?en  siiaked  with  water  before  lea\ing  the  train, 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  ride  to  the  hotel  btire- 
headed.  The  wind  which  sweeps  over  the  plain  is  like 
the  breatli  of  Uie  siTtx;o>,  It  bums,  blistei^,  and  turns 
the  whitest  skin  to  bronze.  An  English  gentleman  here, 
who  has  l»een  exjMJsed  to  the  sun  of  India  fur  nine  yeans, 
ha^  lost  all  fttshness  of  complexion ;  the  usual  dori^iity 
of  countenance  has  tlisappeared^  and,  so  far  as  color  is 
Goncemed,  wc  might  elates  him  as  a  half-blooded  Hindoo. 

It  is  imj)ossible  for  one  who  has  not  been  in  India 
throt^h  the  hot  seasim  to  comprehend  the  intensity  of 
the  beat,  the  mercury  during  the  day  registering  130*, 
and  100**  at  night  The  scorching  air  is  like  a  blast  fnjm 
a  furnace,  and  tries  tlie  endunmce  of  Eun>pean8  fearfully. 
Great  cam  must  be  taken  to  avoid  sunstroke.  Cover- 
ings for  tbo  head  Uke  tm>-8,  maile  of  pith  or  cork,  or 
patterned  after  the  old  Roumn  helmets*  are  worn.  It 
is  dangerous  to  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  un- 
less thus  protected.  Natives  i«s  vrvM  as  Europeans  carry 
sun-umbrellaa  At  the  station^  where  wt?  stop  for  *lin- 
ner,  thick  mate,  called  loMtt,  are  hung  in  the  door* 
ways  and  windows,  which,  lieing  kept  constantly  wet, 
give  ooohnefis  to  the  air  within,  where,  though  the  ieui- 
peraiuiQ  is  98*,  it  is  «>ld  in  cimtrast  with  the  furnace 
beatoataida 

Vuitois  to  India  should  time  their  journey  so  as  to 
be  there  in  winter.     Tlie  lainy  season  oommeiiGea  si 
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Bumlniy  abuut  tliu  *Jtli  of  June,  iuid  cuntiuufs  till  tlie 
luiddle  of  Qct(jlM3r.  No  one  uaij  tiuvel  with  cunifoit  (lur- 
ing ttiat  period,  and  little  business  is  accomplished,  liut 
November,  December,  Ja unary,  Febniaiy,  aud  Matx^h  ai'e 
charming  monthis.  The  aii'  is  clear  and  calm,  the  sky 
serene,  the  tenipemture  dcHghtfid.  The  lowest  range  of 
the  mercury  in  winter  i^s  aliout  52'',  but.  in  the  mouths  of 
AprO  and  May,  the  liottest  ot  the  year,  the  average  lieat 
is  about  100**  iu  the  sliade. 


\ 
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A    NAGPOHJK    COACH. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  wlien  we  reach  Nag- 
I>ore,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Central  India,  the  pres- 
ent terminus  of  the  railway.  We  place  our  btiggage  in 
uthe  hands  of  a  native,  who  is  sh  mi  ting,  "  Carriage  for  the 
rliesidency  Hotel"  We  lind  that  the  coach  is  a  two- 
wheeled  cart,  with  a  canvas  top.  We  enter  at  the  tail ; 
the  two  lean,  white  oxen  attarhed  tc*  the  vehicle  start 
off  upon   the   run   down    the    broad  street,   the  driver 
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whacking  theii-  aides  with  a  bambon,  jerking  the  ropes  in 
theii"  noses,  wringini^  their  t^iiLs,  and  briu^dug  ua  up  t^ 
the  hotel  in  grand  style. 

We  can  see  by  the  lif^ht  of  the  moon  that  the  building 
J8  about  sixty  feet  square,  of  one  stoty,  witli  a  p)Taiuid  of 
thatch  for  the  roof,  and  a  wide  veranda  in  front  and  on 
the  sides.  Several  tents  are  pitched  near  by  for  sleeping 
apartments,  to  one  of  which  we  are  assigned.  It  is  large, 
high,  with  three  thicknesses  of  canvas  upon  the  roof  to 
protect  us  from  the  sun.  We  lie  down  ou  cane  cots,  for 
a  mattress  would  only  add  to  the  heat,  and  tind  refreshing 
sleep*  An  hour  before  dayliglit  we  hear  the  gurgling 
of  water,  and  looking  about  to  see  what  fountain  has  sud- 
denly begun  to  play,  discover  a  Hindoo,  with  a  leathern 
bottle  slung  to  his  shoulders,  pouring  water  into  an 
earthen  bath*tub. 


UOR  gUAKTSft^^ 


"  Sahib,  your  bath  is  ready."      Sahib  is  the  Hindoo 

word  for  *'  master,"    A  low-clasa  Hindoo  has  no  conception 
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of  the  meaning  of  our  word  "  uiister/'  Centuries  of  8ul> 
jectioii  to  superior  rduea  lias  olilitt* rated  tliu  instincts  of 
niaidiood,  and  he  only  understands  that  those  wliom  lie 
finds  above  him  are  his  masters. 

It  is  delightful  to  ait  in  tlie  Jt jorway  of  our  tent  m  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  and  luuk  out  upon  the  landscape. 
The  tamarind  waves  its  green  leaves  aliove  us.  Yonder 
is  an  avenue  of  featheiy  hamboos.  In  the  distance  rise 
long,  slender,  graceful  imlnis.  A  hnge  elepliant,  flapping 
his  immense  ears,  and  moving  with  ungainly  gait,  appears 
in  view.  Sparrows  chatter  amid  the  shrubs.  Crows  hop 
past  our  door,  and  stalk  into  the  tent  with  all  the  famil- 
iarity of  the  bird  of  ill-omen  which  Poe  a|M)strophizes :  — 

"  When  with  mixny  u  flirt  iind  flutter 
In  there  stcpt>ctl  n  stutely  ravt^n." 

They  alight  upon  our  chairs,  cock  their  eyes,  and  caw  with 
hoarse  voice.  The  crickets  ai'e  chirping.  The  music  of 
the  military  band  on  parade  swells  gj-audly  on  tbe  air, 
mingling  its  harmony  with  the  tones  of  the  church-bell 
tolling  the  hours.  Curiously  constructed  cinis,  dmwn 
by  oxen  on  the  gallop,  dash  down  the  street,  the  dusky 
drivers  wearing  red,  yellow,  green,  or  white  turbans. 
Women  in  gay  costimie,  bearing  water-jars,  baskets,  and 
bimdles  on  their  heads,  with  little  silver  bells  tinkling  at 
their  ankles,  gaze  at  us  as  they  walk  past  tbe  hotel ;  while 
here  and  there  groups  of  ebony  imps,  witliout  jacket, 
trousers,  or  shirt,  ml!  in  the  sand  and  kick  up  their  heels 
in  youthful  glee.  This  scene  is  so  unlike  anytliing  to 
which  our  eyes  have  been  accustomed,  tliat  we  w^onder 
if  we  have  not  at  laat  reached  the  land  of  Jack  and  his 
bean-stalk  1 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


HIDING    IN    A    DAK. 


THERE  being  no  railway  commumcation  betifrMii 
Nagpore  and  Jubhulfiore,  we  pass  over  this  part  of 
Central  India  in  a  dak.  This  is  a  ibur-wheeled  vehicle, 
not  unlike  a  bjndon  cab,  except  that  the  body  is  so 
arranged  that  jmssengers  can  lie  do>vn  if  they  choose.  A 
line  of  these  carriages  has  been  established  between  the 
two  cities,  with  stations  for  change  ol'  iiorses  about  five 
miles  apart.  It  is  called  the  Deccan  Horse  Dak.  The 
distance  from  Nagpore  to  Jubbulpore  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  the  advertised  time  for  the  journey 
thirty-six  hours ;  but  at  this  se^ison  of  the  year  we  should 
be  baked,  grilled,  stewed,  fried,  melted,  or  diied  up, 
were  we  to  travel  by  day.  No  white  man  would  at- 
tempt it,  unless  compelled  by  necessity.  We  are  to 
ride  by  night*  and  lie  by  during  the  day  in  one  of  the 
company's  bungalows.  Tliese  are  buildings  of  stone 
with  rafters  of  bamboo,  thatched  with  straw,  containing 
four  or  six  rooms.  They  are  built  along  the  route  about 
twenty-five  miles  apart,  and  are  furnished  with  chaiis, 
tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  wash-basins,  bati- 
ing-tubs,  towels,  and  cots.  The  keei>er  can  supply  chick- 
ens,  rice,  potatoes,  eggs,  coffee  and  tea,  milk,  and  cakes 
made  of  rice  flour,  called  ckaputies.  At  one  or  two 
stations  beer,  wine,  and  liquors  may  be  obtained,  but 
unless  w*e  take  canned  meats  along  with  us  we  shall 
not  have  a  great  variety  of  fare.  The  chai^^jjes  for  what 
we  obtain  in  the  way  of  food  are  not  exorbitant^  and 
to  thoee  who  are  accustomed  to  '*  eat  what  is  set  before 
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them,  asking  no  questions/'  and  make  the  hest  of  every- 
thm^r^  a  little  daking  in  India  will  nut  he  unpleasant,  and 
will  i'uriUHh  intudenU  of  travel  not  to  Ije  met  with  in  any 
other  (iuartta*  uf  the  glohe. 

At  six  o  clock,  P.  M.,  the  sun  nearly  down,  all  hands  at 
the  Hei^ideucy  Hotel  come  out  t^j  see  us  ofl"  It  is  an 
amusing  scene.  Our  dak  is  hung  on  elliptic  springs,^ 
though  one  of  the  party  has  not,  by  the  sense  of  feeling, 
yet  discoverefl  tliut  they  ease  the  julting  of  the  carriage. 
Its  windows  and  dooi-s  are  ojien  f(U"  the  fi^e  circulation 


^^^W*K^ 
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<  'f  air,  and  enable  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  countiy  as  we 
pass  along.  Our  luggage  is  on  the  top.  The  hulis  of 
the  wheels  are  wound  with  straw,  which  is  watered  the 
last  thing  before  starting,  for  everything  is  thirsty  in  this 
land.  On  each  side  of  the  dak  is  an  awning  of  tliick 
cotton  duck,  which  we  can  have  up  or  down  at  pleasure. 
It  bears  the  woixls  **  Beccan  Iltirse  Dak"  We  sit  with 
pBat  dignity  and  decorum,  the  observed  of  a  score  of 
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natives,  who  take  as  much  delight  in  seeing  a  dak  off 
as  country  boys  in  Yankee-land  enjoyed  in  seeing  the 
stage-coach  start  from  the  village  tavern  before  the  days 
of  railroads. 

We  look  at  the  horses,  somewhat  larger  than  mice,  — 
one  placed  outside  the*  shafts,  though  there  is  si)ace 
enough  for  both  between  them.  Our  driver,  in  a  dirty, 
pea-green  jacket,  white  turban,  three  or  four  yards  of  cot- 
ton cloth  round  his  loins,  a  battered  post-horn  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  stout  whip  with  a  short  handle  and  lash, 
mounts  the  box,  winds  a  blast,  long,  loud,  deep,  and 
chirrups  to  his  mice ;  but  they  do  not  mova  The  admir- 
ing lookers-on  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheeLs,  the  mice 
are  pushed  a  few  steps,  and  once  getting  underway  start 
off  at  a  trot.  We  roll  out  of  the  hotel  yard,  gain  tlie 
highway,  the  driver  lashing  his  animals  into  a  nm,  blow- 
ing his  horn,  and  screaming  to  everybody  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  "  Hy-yi !  Hy-yi ! "  he  shouts,  driving  like  a 
madman,  the  dak  rattling  and  reeling,  and  the  natives 
looking  on  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

Our  own  admiration  rises  with  the  occasion.  This  is 
romantic,  —  riding  through  India,  the  land  of  Brahma 
and  Buddha,  in  such  glorious  style,  —  and  we  half  resolve 
to  parody  Saxe*s  "  Riding  on  a  Rail "  by  a  ix)em  caHed 
"  Riding  in  a  Dak."  But  our  enthusiasm  meets  with  a 
sudden  chill.  A  mile  of  such  break-neck  syieed  and  we 
come  to  a  stand-still.  A  nut  has  dropped  from  a  bolt,  and 
one  shaft  falls  u|)on  the  ground.  Jehu  dismounts,  looks 
at  it,  makes  a  wry  face,  scratches  up  an  idea  from  his 
long  })la(ik  hair,  breaks  a  twig  the  size  of  a  pijHi-stem 
from  a  })ush,  puts  it  into  the  bolt-hole,  and  ties  up  the 
shaft  with  a  cord.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  going 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  with  such  a  fix-up.  Walk- 
ing ])ack  a  few  rods,  we  find  the  missing  bolt.  Jehu  is 
delighted     He  produces  a  pair  of  nippers,  examines  the 
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dak,  finds  a  nut  which  he  thiiika  maybe  spared,  wrenches 
it  from  its  bolt,  tmii8ier.s  it  t^i  the  shaft,  and,  haviu''  thiis 


repaired  dam^^^es,  puts  the  mice  into  a  nm  a^^ain,  and 
whirls  US  over  the  first  stage  with  but  little  loss  of  time. 

The  managers  ot^  the  dak  company  have  not  given 
much  attention  to  the  proper  matching  of  their  horses ; 
one  of  (mr  second  pair  is  tall  enough  tor  a  diugoon,  the 
other  hut  little  larger  than  a  Shethmd  pony. 

Ten  miles  bring  us  to  a  military  cantonment  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Kamptel,  —  a  channing  place,  with  wide  avenues, 
Bhaded  by  great  trees.  The  resitlences  of  tlie  officei-s  are 
surrounded  with  fiowera  and  well-kept  lawns.  Just  be- 
fore, reaching  the  place  Ave  pass  a  church,  its  tower  and 
Bpire  stantiing  out  in  beauty  against  the  sky.  iVfter 
having  been  a  wanderer  for  so  many  months  where  there 
axe  few  churches,  it  is  an  unexpected  but  exceedingly 
pleasant  sight.  Beyond  the  town  we  have  anotlier  sen- 
sation. Jelm  gives  a  long,  loud  blast,  dismountSj  takes 
his  boi-ses  from  the  dak,  comes  to  the  window%  rattles 
off  some  lingo  which  we  do  not  understand,  and  dis- 
appears with  his  horses,  leaving  the  dak  in  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

Tla^re  are  times  when  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do  is 
t4j  follow^  the  philosophy  of  Mr,  ^licawber,  and  wait 'for 
goniething  to  tarn  up.  One  thing  we  are  sure  of,  the  dak 
will  not  run  away.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a 
native  with  a  pair  of  diminutive  oxen  corner  up,  climbs 
to  the  top  of  the  dak,  takes  a  beam  wliich  is  lashed  to  the 
iron  railing,  and  fastens  it  to  the  end  of  the  shafta.  WHnle 
thus  occupied  his  oxen  go  off  to  pji^sture,  l>ut  he  liriugs 
them  back,  lashes  their  horns  to  the  timber,  mounts  tlie 
box,  jerks  the  ropes  in  their  noses,  and  away  we  go  down 
a  steep  hill,  thnjugh  a  deep  excavat'on,  enveloped  in  dust 
and  gloom,  emei"ging  upon  the  bank  of  a  river  among 
carts,  cattle,  donkeys,   and  dusky  crowds  of  men,    biv- 
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oimcked  for  the  night.     Tliey  are  going  to  or  retiirning 
from  Nag  pore  with  cotton. 

Gaining  tlie  oppositti  bank,  our  oxman,  with  his  cattle, 
departs,  leaving  us  m  tmfore  in  the  middle  uf  the  it>ad ; 


A  STRABT  TKAK. 


but  after  a  while  our  own  Jehn  returns  with  fresh  horeea, 
that  is,  if  such  skeletons  with  hides  like  old  hair-trunks, 
luTiised  and  Imttered,  can  be  called  fresh  in  any  sense. 
No  Hindoo  horse  starts  of  his  own  accord  :  he  nnist  he 
pushed  a  few  st^ps.  So  we  are  accompanied  by  three 
men,  who  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  pull  the  ani- 
mals by  the  ears,  strike  them  with  cbihs,  punch  them  in 
the  sides,  rap  their  knees,  slip  a  cord  around  their  fore 
legs  to  draw  them  along,  and  go  through  many  other 
equally  persuasive  performances.  Once  under  way,  the 
creatures  go  as  if  running  for  the  sweepstakes,  till  wet 
with  sweat  and  foam. 

So  through  ilie  night  we  ride  on  over  a  road  as  smooth, 
bard^  and  well  built  as  any  turnpike  in  old  England,     II 
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is  interesting  k)  see  the  nondescript  veliicle^,  —  crazy 
concerns,  with  plank  tnicks,  Immboo  tranies*  and  not  ft 
pin,  bolt,  or  scrap  of  iron  about  them,  the  pieces  of  the 
rickety  things  all  tied  together  with  ropes  and  strings. 
JVVitli  a  knife  we  could  in  two  minutes  make  one  of  them 
complete  a  ruin  as  Hohueij's  *'  one-horse  shay."  We 
p&ss  numerous  vil luges  of  bamboo  huts,  the  houses  a  trifle 
lai-jijcr  than  hencixtps.  The  I\b>haniuiedan  portion  of  the 
community  have  tires  kindled  by  the  i-oadside,  around 
which  they  are  having  a  gmnd  religion.^  Imlkbaloo, — 
joining  hands,  dancing,  singing,  and  shouting,  keeping  up 
the  wake  till  davbi-eak 


?^\--ii^ 


;-»i|r 


Wi 


Sunrise  finds  us  at  Karyea,  one  of  the  bungalow  sta- 
tions, a  small  place  tifty-five  miles  from  Kagpore,  at  the 
fc)^>t  of  one  of  the  southern  ranges  of  hills  wdnch  nin 
across  India  from  the  coast,  above  Bombay,  nearly  to  (Cal- 
cutta, While  spemling  the  day  bei^e  an  Englishman 
comes  to  the  bungalow  who  has  been  in  the  countrj^ 
twenty  years  or  more,  now  having  chaise  of  hands  em- 
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plored  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  a  river  near 
hy.  He  has  been  in  close  contact  with  the  natives  iu  the 
sonthefist.  west,  and  ni»rth,  can  speak  the  lai^uage  per- 
fectly, and  knows  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  peopk. 

Silting  under  the  vt*mnda,  he  narrates  the  story  of  his 
life  He  was  at  Cawni^re  when  the  mutiny  broke  out 
Sftv  his  wife  and  twu  children  cut  down  before  las  eyes, 
Imekisd  to  pieces  by  the  swords  of  the  fiends ;  was  liim- 
adf  shut,  pitcbal  over  a  wall,  and  left  for  dead. 

*  Ah  I""  said  he» "  it  was  terrible  to  see  my  poor  wile  cut 
to  pieces,  —  literally  chopped  up,  and  my  two  children 
iba  It  ui^set  me.  I  can  t  forget  it,  I  was  getting 
akMig  well ;  had  seventeen  thousand  rupees  laid  up,  hut 
il  is  all  gone,  I  don't  care  for  money  now.  lile  is  a 
buitk*u.** 

Though  there  is  a  wild  gleam  in  his  eyes,  yet  he  has 
no  words  of  bitterness  to  utter  against  the  natives.  He 
goes  out  alone  by  night  into  the  woods,  and  thinks  over 
the  post,  —  the  dear  old  times  before  that  tragedy,  which 
put  a  blight  upon  his  life, 

••The  natives,'*  he  says,  "are  \ner}^kind  to  me,  T  never 
stnaok  one  of  them.  I  mean  to  use  them  well.  There 
aie  men  in  this  village  here/'  he  points  to  the  collection 
of  lminUH>  htits,  *'  who  wouUl  give  their  heiirts'  bbMid  for 
me.'*  He  is  exceedingly  severe  upon  his  own  coim try- 
men  Cor  tlieir  treatment  of  the  natives.  "  There  is  a  native 
hen?  who  has  taken  the  contract  from  government  to 
build  a  bridge  for  their  new  road ;  he  is  rolling  in  we^th, 
lias  lieen  to  Ltiutlon.  and  wns  educated  there.  He  lia^ 
the  Wst  of  liquors,  keeps  a  good  table,  has  ice  bniuglit  all 
the  way  fi\>ui  Btistou,  is  very  hospitable,  gives  away  no 
«nd  of  money,  invites  Englishmen  to  dine  witli  him,  and 
to  hunt  and  fish.  They  come  and  drink  his  lii|unrs,  and 
then  when  he  mi%*ts  them  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay  they 
don*t  know  him  ^'' 
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"  Young  officers  "  suys  he^  "  wlio  buy  a  commissiou  in 
the  army  come  uut  hei"*-,  not  kiiuwiiig  a  wonl  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  think  they  can  luiil  it  over  the  natives. 
They  call  fur  this,  that,  and  the  other,  jiiat  as  they  are  ac- 
customed to  do  at  liome  ;  the  things  can't  be  had,  and, 
more  than  that,  the  native,  perhaps,  does  not  comprehend 
one  word  of  the  order.     The  Englishman  gets  mad,  raves. 


TIfK    >l ASTER    KArK. 


swears,  throws  a  phite  or  a  heer-bottle  at  the  servant, 
kicks  liim  out  of  the  bnogahiw,  when  lie  onglit  to  he 
kicked  out  In'mself.  They  do  not  hke  us  as  a  nation  very 
well,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it." 

He  says  that  a  gre^it  change  has  taken  place  since  the 
introduction  of  railroads.  There  is  a  general  desire  among 
the  natives  to  obtain  an  education,  and  especially  to  be 
able  to  speak  the  English  language.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
caste  rather  than  idolatiy  which  hinders  progress  in  India. 
An  educated  native  usually  throws  aside  idols  and  becomes 
a  free-thinker.  He  sees  little  in  the  conduct  of  tliose 
who  call  themselves  Christians  to  commend  Christianity. 
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The  natives,  as  a  l»nily,  take  all  Eunipeans  to  be  Chris- 
tians, but  the  majority  of  Englishmen  whom  they  see  curse 
and  swear,  ^et  befLstly  chnnik,  and  du  many  things  re- 
pugnant to  Hinduu  notions  of  numdity  and  religion.  This 
is  one  reason  why  niissionai*ies  make  cumijaratively  few 
converts,  lie  uonJeuuis  many  acts  of  British  rule  ns 
ujiealled  for,  unjust,  and  sometimes  cruel.  India  has 
been  looked  uijon  as  a  lemon  which  might  be  siiueezed 
lor  the  benelit  of  Englishmen,  but  a  brighter  day  lias 
dawned  upon  thin  land  ;  the  Efist  India  Counjany  is  no 
more ;  a  libenil  policy  has  been  inauguntted ;  great  public 
works  have  been  undertaken  which  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit. 

'*  The  American  war  has  been  the  main  cause  of  this 
sudden  advancement "  be  says.  "  AMien  cotton  went  up 
in  price  everybody  began  to  jilant ;  but  it  cost  so  much  to 
get  it  to  the  seaboard,  that  the  people  in  the  interior 
coidd  n*t  aftbrd  to  raise  it,  and  thus  came  the  demand  for 
roads/' 

Many  ryots  (farmers)  have  made  money  enough  dince 
1861  to  l>ecome  land-owners;  they  have  emancliiated 
themselves  from  the  money-lenders,  who  are  the  curse 
of  the  cotintty.  Formerly  seventy-five  per  cent  was  the 
usual  price  paid  for  money  1  The  lender  did  not  expect 
to  get  l»ack  the  principal,  but  he  managed  ^*k  I'v tort  the 
interest,  and  the  r>^ot  rt^mained  always  pocn 

This  Englishman  has  done  a  great  deal  of  hunting,  first 
and  last  lie  says  that  we  are  in  the  tiger  region,  T%vo 
years  ago  he  saw  a  tiger  shot  from  the  window  of  the 
bungalow  where  we  are  sitting.  It  was  in  the  edge  of 
the  evening.  The  dogs  of  the  \Hllage  had  been  barking 
furiously  all  day  ;  and  the  horses,  sniffing  the  air,  pricking 
up  their  eai-s,  just  at  night  tot>k  to  their  heek  and  left 
tlie  place.  Dogs  and  horses  alike  have  a  keen  scent  for 
tjgeis.    The  animal  came   up  to  the  bungalow^  stood 
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within  ten  feet  of  it,  when  a  native  from  the  window  put 
two  balls  throii^'ii  his  body,  iiud  brought  liiui  down.  There 
is  a  famoiia  old  tiger  now  at  hirge,  a  "  man-eater,"  who 
has  carried  off  9e\'eral  i>ersons  ;  for  onc^  having  had  a  taste 
of  human  flesli,  he  prefers  it  to  any  other.  Five  hundred 
rupees  have  Ijeen  offered  for  this  ferocious  fellow,  and 
parties  ai'e  getting  ready  to  hunt  hiia  down. 


A  MAN-KATER. 

At  sunset  we  are  once  more  on  the  way,  winding 
slowly  aver  the  hills,  where  ahont  two  thousand  natives, 
men  and  vromen,  are  buihhng  a  turnpike.  We  pass  two 
abodes  of  the  gmls,  —  one  in  a  ledge,  the  other  in  a  tree. 
The  worahippers  have  teen  rubbing  red  paint  on  the 
rocks  and  tree.s.  Tliis  is  the  work  of  the  Hiiidofks,  hut 
the  Moharamedans,  equally  religious,  are  dancing  in  com- 
memoiution  of  the  death  of  Hassan. 

The  half-way  station  rm  the  route  h  at  Seonee,  a  large 
town,  the  centre  of  a  gi*eat  traific.  With  our  horses  upon 
the  nm,  our  driver  blowing  his  trumpet  like  a  tmoper,  we 
mltle  down  a  hill,  and  rnme  tn  a  halt  anud  a  multitude 
of  carts  and  wagons,  nearly  all  loaded  with  cotton.     It  is 
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a  calm,  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  the  scene  around  ns  is 
of  great  interest.  Numerous  fires  are  kindled,  around 
which  swarthy  Hindoos  are  seated.  Some  are  eating 
supper,  and  others  lying  do\^Ti  to  sleep.  This  is  the 
grand  bivouac  ;  but  near  by  are  the  town's-people  keep- 
in*'  the  festival. 


MIDNIGHT  FESTIVAL. 


(iroups  of  women  are  crouched  around  tnrlyoots,  — 
l)oxes  adorned  with  red,  yellow,  and  <n*<^en  jmjn^r,  and 
silver  tinsfl,  —  l)efore  which  a  lam])  is  burning.  From 
everv  quart4.*r  of  the  to^vn  we  hear  tlie  rub-a-dub-dub 
of  drums  and  the  .squeak  of  flageolets. 

AVe  have  an  hour's  detention  for  the  greasing  of  dak- 
wheels  ;  but  when  the  time  expires  there  is  no  harn<»ss- 
ing  of  horses,  or  indication  that  we  are  to  go  on.  AVe 
make  signs  and  motions  in  the  most  expressive  panto- 
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mime  to  those  annmd  us,  not  one  ot*  whom  can  speak 
EngUsh.  Tliere  are  loud  words  among  themselves,  and 
evidently  a  hitch  of  some  sort.  We  are  perj^lexed,  but, 
mRkiiig  tlie  liest  of  tlie  sitnatioii,  >vander  for  a  hulf-hoiir 
amid  tlie  crowd,  solitary  among  the  thousands.  Btit  now 
to  our  relief  and  satisfaction  an  Englishman,  who  is  on 
his  way  home,  making  all  liaste  to  reacli  Bombay  Ijefore 
the  sailing  of  the  st^uimer,  ih-i\'es  up,  lie  can  speak  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  informs  us,  aft-er  inquiry, 
that  the  driver  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  us  on  will  not  go ; 
tluit  the  Moonshee,  the  man  in  charge  at  this  station,  is 
a  forceless  fellow,  and  cannot  start  the  oljstinate  driver, 
who  wants  to  stiiy  and  have  a  good  time  during  tlie  fes- 
tival. 

*'  The  only  way,''  he  adds,  "  t<i  get  ahmg  with  the  ras- 
cals is  to  give  them  a  good  stirring  up." 


H^y 


iil 


v;r 


^i" 


STIRRING  UP  A   HINDOO. 


Having  coaxed  in  vain  by  |xtntoniime,  we  conclude 
to  act  upon  the  suggestioiL  We  find  the  Moonshee,  a 
thin-faced,  gray-headed  Hindoo,  cooking  his  rice  over  a 
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dak  in  India.  By  uiu'easiiij^  care  and  frequent  hamiDer- 
ing  we  at  length  reacli  the  station,  tluis  ending  our  second 
night's  exjierience  late  in  the  t'orencmu,  when  we  should 
have  been  tliere  at  dayhreak.  Fortunately  the  sky  is 
cloudy,  and  we  do  not  sutt'er  greatly  from  the  heat. 

An  opportunity  is  aftbrded  u.s  at  this  station  of  seeing 
our  dinner  prepared.  Ml  hands  —  lather,  mother,  and  a 
half-dozen  little  Hiudooa  —  gather  to  ruu  down  a  cliicken. 
It  is  an  exciting  chase,  —  cockerels  and  hens  iljing,  H ut- 
tering, cackling ;  escaping  this  way,  chased  that,  till  at 
last  line  is  captured. 

Tvvo  women  seat  themselves  u[wn  the  ground,  with  a 
mill  Ijetween  them,  grinding  the  ri(*e  for  our  cakes,  just  as 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  wt»nieu  of  Pnlestine  pre- 
pared their  ftKid.  The  scene  calls  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  Saviour :   *'  Two  women  shall  he  grinchng  at  the  mill" 

A  half-hour  later,  and  we  are  eating  stewed  chicken 
and  rhtputies.  The  station  agent  sets  heforc  us  gkes,  or 
clarified  Initt^r,  hut  we  prefer  sugar  on  our  cakes;  aud 
thougJi  thei-e  is  not  a  great  variety  upon  tlie  tal>le,  liunger 
has  sharpened  our  ap|>etites,  and  we  luake  an  excellent 
meal 

Wliile  here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
mail-carts  pass.  They  have  two  wheels,  and  are  drawn 
by  a  sjian  of  horses  iljat  art^  changed  every  five  miles. 
The  ste^ainers  %vliich  sail  from  liomluiy  take  all  the  mail- 
matter  from  Northern  and  Central  India,  and  the  mails 
are  expressed  from  Calcutta  across  tlie  countiy.  Each 
driver  carries  a  post-liorn,  %vhich  he  hlows  con.stantly  to 
warn  pe«»]de  to  get  nut  of  the  way.  He  goe^  at  a  break- 
neck speed,  Uf)  hill  aud  down,  the  horses  upon  the  run. 
In  those  sections  of  the  country  which  are  infested  with 
tigers,  a  native  runs  before  the  carts,  at  night,  bearing 
a  torch  to  frighten  them  away. 

We  have  another  night's  ride  before  us.     The  driver 
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sets  himself  to  work  to  make  the  dak  last  till  we  can 
reach  the  repair  shop  at  the  next  station.  Although  the 
distance  is  only  fifteen  miles,  we  are  several  hours  on  the 
way,  fixing  the  wheel,  which  persists  in  w^orking  from  the 
axle.  We  reach  the  station  at  midnight.  An  extra  dak 
is  there;  but  no  persuasion  can  induce  the  Moonshee 
to  permit  an  exchange,  —  we  must  wait  while  ours  is  re- 
paired. We  do  not  altogether  regret  it,  for  it  gives  us  a 
chance  to  see  native  industrj-.  Two  Hindoos  do  the  work, 
assisted  by  fifteen  others,  who  do  the  talking,  each  one 
showing  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  ix)inting  to  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing.  We  watch  the  trumpery  repairs  with 
many  misgivings,  and  at  times  feel  like  thrusting  tliem  all 
aside  and  l>ecoming  blacksmith  ourselves  for  the  moment. 
But  the  Sahib  would  lower  himself  in  their  estimation. 
It  will  not  do. 

The  moon  is  at  the  fidl,  pouring  its  rays  from  the  zunith 
straight  down  uj)on  us,  with  a  power  which  is  almost  as 
unlxjarable  as  that  of  the  sun  at  midday.  There  is  no 
lieat  in  its  rjiys,  but  they  have  gi-eat  eftect  ui)on  tlu*  brain. 
The  blood  rushes  to  the  head,  and  there  is  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  ])ressure,  which,  although  not  attended  by 
acute  i)ain,  is  exceedingly  unpleasant.  We  find  it  neees- 
saiy  to  keej)  our  unibn41as  spread  at  midnight  as  well  as 
at  midday.  It  is  dangerous  to  sleep  in  the  moonlight  in 
the  tr()pics.  In  this  country  we  can  see  new  beauty  in 
those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  expressive  of  (fod's  can^  for 
those  who  love  him:  "  Tlie  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by 
day.  nor  the  moon  by  night." 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  start  ui)on  our  last 
stage  of  forty  miles,  dasliing  down  a  liill  with  oin-  horses 
on  a  nin,  through  a  valley,  descending  another  hill, 
holding  up  just  in  season  to  escai)e  a  smash-up.  Tlie 
wheel  is  all  but  oil  the  axle,  and  the  n^pairs  have 
amounted   to  nothing.     The  driver  puts  a  boy  on  one 
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horse,  sends  him  back  to  the  station,  throws  himself  opoo 
the  ground,  and  in  two  minutes  is  sound  asleep.  Another 
hour,  and  the  boy  comes  back  with  the  other  dak.  We 
are  tiBnsfeiTed  t^^  it,  but  we  canoot  sleep.  We  aie  too 
wide  awake  ;  the  atmosphere  is  close,  stilling,  hot,  and  al- 
most burning  to  our  vitals  as  we  inhale  it  On  we  go, 
the  driver  making  up  for  Inst  time  liy  lashing  the  horses 
into  a  gallop.  Now  we  have  oxen,  and  we  go  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  River^  enveloped  in  a  cluud 
uf  dust. 

It  is  daylight  when  we  i^each  the  stream,  which,  txvu- 
ning  westward  from  the  heart  of  India,  discharges  its 
w*aters  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,     It  divides  India  neai^- 
ly   in    the    centre. 
South  of  it  is  the 

Deccan,    wldle   to  \   \     1  -     ^^^ 

the  north  is  Hin- 
dostan.  At  this 
place  it  is  a  small 
stream  during  the 
dry  season,  but 
when  the  rain  cmui- 
mences  itwdll  swell 
to  a  mighty  flood. 
Close  down  to 
the  water's  edge» 
upon  the  soliil 
rocks»  are  t^jmli- 
like  structures,  six 
or  eight  feet  square, 
three  or  four  in 
height,  with  ima- 
ges in  stone  not  in 
'  the  likeness  of  any- 


r^^?^: 


:^^-<? 


X-. 


thing  in  heaven  or 
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earth ;  above  them  a  tripod  of  sticks,  supporting  porous 
earthen  dishes,  from  which  water  slowly  drips  upon  the 
idok. 

These  stnictures  are  built  by  wealthy  natives,  who  pay 
an  attendant  8  2.50  a  month  to  keep  the  bottles  filled  with 
water.  It  is  an  act  of  devotion  to  protect  the  gods  from 
sunstroke. 

Upon  the  opposite  bank,  beneatli  palm-trees,  are  numer- 
oas  temples,  —  most  of  them  small,  whitewashed  struc- 
tures, at  a  little  distance  presenting  by  their  wliiteness 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  greenness  of  the  foliage.  But 
now,  with  a  fresh  team,  we  enter  upon  our  last  stage,  — 
the  horses  upon  the  run,  the  driver  blowing  liis  horn ; 
everybody  making  haste  to  clear  the  track,  for  the  dak 
is  a  privileged  vehicle,  and  has  the  right  of  way;  so 
raising  a  tremendoiLs  dust,  we  wliiri  uj)  the  streets  of  Jub- 
bul|)ore,  and  reach  the  end  of  our  journey  and  of  our 
three  nights  of  curious  entertainment,  which  we  would 
not  have  missed,  but  do  not  care  to  enjoy  a  second  time. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

IN     THE     HEART     OF     INDIA. 

JUBBFLT'ORE  has  long  been  a  militan^  st^ition.  Tlie 
grounds  occu])ied  by  the  troops  are  spicious,  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  l)ejiutifully  shaded  by  gnind  old  trees. 
Tlie  oniccrs'  fpiartors  are  elegantly  arranged.  The  prem- 
ises arc  hug<»,  and  set  oft'  with  every  variety  of  tropical 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers.  The  ])arade-ground 
is  an  imnienst^  ])ark,  level  .as  a  floor,  and  surrounded 
with  groves.     Nothing  can   l)e   more  delightful  than  to 
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stwll  dcnvn  the  long  avenues,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of 
the  tiowers,  hearing  tlie  <jrows  cawing  above  us,  and 
myriads  of  sparrows  and  lurds  of  the  tropics  eliirp* 
ing  and  singing  in  the  l)ainh<jn  thickets,  and  look  out 
upon  a  landscape  dotted  with  pahns,  waving  their  broad 
green  leaves.  The  band  attached  t^  the  brigade  phiys 
every  evening  in  the  public  ganien,  and  at  that  hoxir  all 
the  Europeans  in  towu  —  *>tticei*s  and  tlieir  wives,  sous, 
and  daughters — gather  iu  the  garden  for  promenade.  If 
Mr.  Emersou  were  U)  visit  India,  lie  niigbt  j>erbaps  find 
material  enough   for  an  adtbtioual  cliapter  on  "  Englisli 

its."  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  yoimg  officers,  with 
aormous  side  whiskers,  dressed  in  white  jackets  and 
ants,  stnitting  over  the  parade-giound,  clanking  their 
g words,  jingling  their  spurs,  manifesting  in  every  feature, 
in  every  glance  of  the  eye,  ever}'  movement  of  the  body, 
the  intenseness  of  their  nationality.  A  surly  watc!i-dog, 
pacing  to  and  fro  in  front  ol'  bis  kennel,  with  niftbd 
mane,  and  conscioiLS  that  he  is  master  upon  the  prem- 
ises, does  not  manifest  a  greater  sense  of  his  importance 
than  do  these  young  gentlemen,  a  few  months  out  from 
England.  None  of  the  ancient  Moguls  could  surpass 
them  in  playing  tlie  nabob.  Here  and  there  we  see  one 
who  has  been  long  in  the  service,  who  haa  passed  the 
puppy  period,  and  Income  a  regular  old  mastiff,  treat- 
ing all  who  aY>proacb  him,  be  tboy  Europeans  or  natives, 
respectfully. 

It  is  quit^  natural  that  those  newly  annved  should 
have  a  high  estimate  of  their  import^iuce.  Biitons  liave 
conquered  India;  why  should  not  they  teel  well  under 
the  circumstances  ? 

A  lai'ge  party  of  men  are  at  work  upon  the  railroad, 
and  we  stroll  along  its  line  to  observe  this  great  iron 
y.  The  embaukments  are  of  necessity  nnich 
Lwider  than  those  u|.hju  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
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The  torrents  which  potir  from  the  clouds  during  the 
rainy  season  make  siid  havoc  witli  earthworks,  unless 
they  are  well  consti'neted.  All  masonry  must  be  laid 
on  solid  foundations,  and  the  cement  must  be  of  a 
eharaet4jr  t<3  stand  the  extremes  of  dryness  and  moisture 
incident  to  the  climate.  Brick  is  mainly  used,  instead 
t^f  stone,  in  the  construction  of  culverts  and  smiill  bridges. 
The  wTirk  is  done  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  the 
supers tructm-e  of  this  and  ofcher  roads  is  probably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  most  mihvays  in  our  own  comitry. 

JubbuliRire  l>eing  an  important  station,  large  buildings 
have  been  erected  by  the  company.  The  passenger 
depot  is  spaciouSi  but  want  of  adaptation  is  manifest  in 
the  aiTangement.  In  a  country  where  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer burns  like  a  red-hot  ball  in  the  hea%'ens,  and  where 
for  three  months  in  the  year  the  rain  comes  down  un- 
ceasingly, common  sense  would  Itave  erected  some  sort 
of  shelter  over  the  platlVirnis  of  the  static n-liouses  ;  but 
such  protection  is  wholly  wanting.  The  station-houses 
are  brick  buildings  with  solid  walls,  wliich  act  as  radiators 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  pttssengers  w^aiting  for  the 
starting  of  the  tmin  ai*e  Iwiked  in  the  oven-like  he^it. 
It  is  so  at  all  the  stations  between  Jubbulpore  and 
Allaliabad,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

When  the  roa<l  is  (completed  down  the  Nerbudda  to 
I^>mbay,  Jublndpore  will  be  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions. It  is  in  a  well- watered  and  productive  coimtry 
The  liills  bordering  the  valley  are  from  two  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  high,  with  natural  terraces  along  their  sides, 
showing  distinctly  the  ancient  water-marks  of  a  time 
when  the  river  was  two  Imndred  feet  above  its  present 
level  As  we  move  northeast  w^e  gradually  leave  the 
fertile  soil,  gain  the  plateau  lietween  the  Nerbudda  and 
the  stn^ams  which  empty  into  tlie  Ganges,  and  find  a 
sterile  region,  destitute  of  wood,  and  supporting  a  sparse 
population. 
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Tliis  section  of  tliu  I'oad  piisses  through  a  province  still 
held  by  one  of  tlie  native  rajuhs.  He  liua  nuthing  pai- 
ticular  to  do,  hut  is  kept  in  place  hy  the  government, 
because  descended  fruni  the  ancient  rulers.  His  royalty 
is  acknowledged  hy  the  English  every\vhei"e.  When  he 
travels  it  is  in  great  state.  He  is  sainted  by  the  garri- 
sons. He  was  loyal  during  the  mutiny,  and  is  receiving 
his  reward. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  monkeys  m  the  groves  scam- 
pering away  and  cliinhing  the  highest  treea  an  the  train 
dashes  past  them.  Tht?y  abound  in  this  siictiuu  of  tlie 
country,  and  play  the  mischief  witli  the  garden-aauce 
and  field  prodiiets  of  the  natives.  They  steal  eveiythiug 
they  eau  lay  their  paws  on.  They  are  las  a<lroit  in  their 
thieving  as  the  experts  of  the  human  species.  A  fellow- 
passenger  informs  us  that  it  i*^  impossible  to  travel  in 
some  parts  of  India  without  a  native  to  keep  constant 
watch  upon  everything.    Wera  we  to  go  out  upon  the 

r plains  and  pitch  a  tent,  or  lie  dtiwn  to  sleep,  in  a  few 
minutes  sevei-al  score  of  these  liglit-fingereil,  fleet-footed 
gentry  would  come  to  pay  us  their  respects,  fonning 
a  ring  around  the  camp,  sitting  in  solemn  state,  gassing 
at  eveiything  going  on.  They  are  sober  gray-beards, 
liamileas,  innocent,  sitting  at  respectful  distance,  as  silent 
and  grave  as  Indian  braves  around  a  council- fii'c.  Gmd- 
ually  they  draw  nearer,  watcliing  to  see  who  is  asleep, 
who  awake.  If  the  coast  is  clear  they  make  a  sudden 
spring,  seize  whatever  they  can,  and  are  off  in  a  twinkling. 
They  are  a  nuisance  to  cultivator  and  tra%^eUer 

As  we  near  the  valley  of  the  (ranges  vegetation  is 
^  more  rank,  the  foliage  greener,  and  the  soil  more  fer- 
tile. We  pass  rice-iields,  where  men  and  women  are 
plashing  in  the  water,  weeding  the  young  grain.  Tlie 
country  is  more  densely  popidated,  and  tliere  are  signs  of 
increasing  thril't  now  that  the  railroad  has  been  opened. 
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The  full  moon  is  just  rising  in  the  east  as  we  come  in 
sight  of  the  Ganges,  —  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  wnrldt  —  looked  upon  by  more  than  one  limtdr-ed 
millions  of  the  human  race  as  the  river  of  life.  There 
aixi  some  remarkable  sijnilarities  between  the  religious 
legends  of  the  Hindoos  inn  I  the  wTi  tings  of  tlie  Bible. 
We  have  not  s|mce  to  dwell  npjn  them ;  but  it  would  not 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  show  from  the  ancient  literature 
of  tlie  Hindoos,  that  before  the  rise  of  Bmhmanism  the 
people  worshipped  only  otie  deity ;  and  there  are  also 
evidences  to  show  tliat  India  has  had  an  acquaintance 
with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Clu^ist. 

'*  It  is  genemUy  supposed,"  says  Marshnaan,  in  his  history 
of  this  country,  *'  that  St.  Thomas  introduced  Christianity 
into  India,  wliere  he  obtained  many  converts.  The  Hiu* 
doo  legends  pi-esent  so  many  points  of  similarity  with 
the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  events  connected  with  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  were  widely  disseniinuted  through 
India,  and  embodied,  though  in  a  distorted  form,  in  the 
writings  of  Hindoo  jxjets  and  sages/' 

Every  rehgion  ]ui.s  more  or  less  of  the  poetic  element. 
It  abounds  in  the  Jewish,  also  in  the  Hindoo. 

"  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterast  it ;  thou  greatly 
enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water; 
tliou  preparest  them  com  when  tliou  hast  so  provided  it." 

So  sang  the  Hebrew^  poet ;  were  we  to  read  the  passage 
to  a  Hindoo,  he  would  believe  it  to  be  a  description  of 
the  sacrod  Ganges.  Or  read  to  him  fmrn  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation the  sublime  description  of  the  river  of  life,  and 
he  w^ould  ajssure  us  that  it  had  reference  only  to  this 
mighty  stream,  rolling  its  everlasting  Hood  onwanl  to  the 
sea,  an  emblem  of  the  final  absorption  of  liimself  into 
the  bosom  of  Bmhnm. 

A  few  mUes  south  of  Allahabad  is  the  junction  of  the 
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Jubbulpore  with  the  great  Peiiiiisukr  line  of  railway, 
rimiiiii^  frum  Calcutta  tu  DeHn.  Tlte  train  winds  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  till  it  reaches  the  Junma,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  n  sti'eajo  as  wide  as  t!ie  Con- 
nectient  at  SpringtielJ,  sjiaimed  by  a  costly  h-oa  bridge, 
supported  by  piei's  of  stone.  The  Jumna,  like  tlie  Mis- 
souri, is  subject  to  capricious  freaks, —  scooping  its  bed 
of  quicksand  fidl  of  holes,  cutting  off  a  slice  of  land  ou 
one  side,  carrying  it  over  to  the  other,  running  away  from 
towns,  and  doing  other  truatit  acl^.  The  eugineei^s  w^ent 
down  seventy  feet  to  Jiiid  fiini  fuuiidations  for  their  piers, 
without  reaching  soliil  earth.  Tliey  drove  piles,  sunk 
iron  sliafta,  and  resorti^d  t<»  various  exp<?dients,  and  have 
reared  a  splendid  structure ;  but  no  one  has  much  confi- 
dence in  its  permanency.  It  may  tumVJe  in  a  night  dur- 
ing some  great  flood.  The  engineers  on  the  route  between 
Jubbulpore  and  Boinlniy  have  encountered  the  same  tUffi- 
culty  on  the  Nerlaidda,  and  one  ex{*ensive  bridge  and  sev- 
eral small  ones  have  ahciidy  fallen. 

We  glide  into  the  stiition,  —  a  spacious  structure,  con- 
taining a  lai-ge  restaurant  and  hotel;  but  the  lantUord  has 
no  accommodations. 

« A  great  many  travelling  now,"  he  says.  "  Cotton 
speculators  are  rushing  like  mad  bidls  aU  over  the  coun- 
try.    People  have  been  telegraphing  for  rooms  al!  ihiy  " 

Rut  thei^e  are  public  houses  in  the  to^\ii ;  so  stepping 
into  a  Mtjram,  we  are  carried  tiirough  cmss-streets  and 
by-ways  to  the  "  Great  East<."ra  Hotel.*'  It  Ls  a  large  square 
edifice,  with  a  wide  veranda  supported  by  tall  Ionic  col- 
umns, and  presents  an  imposing  a])peiirance. 

A  half-dozen  Englislimen  are  sittmg  at  table,  in  the 
centre  of  the  gi^eat  hall,  drinking  brandy  and  w^ater.  A 
tall  Hindoo  shows  us  t/>  our  r(X)m,  the  door  of  which 
is  a  red  curtain.  Paiiitions  separate  the  rooms,  but 
there  are  no  ceilings  overhead.  Wo  can  hear  much  of 
7  a 
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what  is  going  on  in  the  other  apartments,  and  duubtleas 
our  iieighbi3r3*  eai"s  ai*e  m  sharj)  as  ours,  and  they  ciia 
guess  whether  we  are  splashing  in  the  eaithen  bath-tub 
or  breathing  haitl  wliile  asleep. 


M 
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A  punka  hangs  over  our  bed,  kept  in  motion  through 
the  night  by  two  lironzed  creatures  who  sit  beneath  our 
windaw,  each  tikiitg  turns  at  a  rope,  which  runs  through 
the  wall  Fannied  by  the  machine,  inhahng  the  sweet 
fragmnce  of  oleander,  magnolia,  and  kbumuin,  we  lie 
down  to  rest,  but  not  to  slumber.  We  need  no  covering. 
The  thinnest  sheet  i^  a  burden.  The  couch  itself  coidd 
not  be  hotter  even  if  a  warming-pan  filled  with  live  coab 
were  passed  over  it  We  toss  and  timible,  wipe  oft'  the 
perspiration  oozing  from  every  pore,  and  it  is  not  till 
the  midnight  breeze  8weei>3  up  the  valley  from  the  dis- 
tant S6a  that  we  a^-e  able  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep. 
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SCENES    IN    ALLAHABAD. 

T  T  is  charming  m  the  cuul  of  the  morning  to  ride  down 
X  the  broad  shaded  avenues  of  this  chief  mercantile 
city  of  Central  India,  the  Ganges  laving  the  eastern  and 
the  Jumna  its  western  border  It  occupies  a  favored 
place  in  Hindoo  estimation.  The  Ganges  ia  the  type  of 
the  eternal.  It  has  iluwed  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  will  roll  on  forever.  The  Jumna  is  its  miglitieat 
affluent,  and  its  wooded  Ininks  are  liallowed  by  the  loves 
of  Krishna  and  Buddha,  whn  once  dwelt  on  earth,  but 
who  are  now  imniortal 

Beneath  the  luxuriant  palm-treea  of  the  Jumna,  in  bow- 
adomed  with  flowei's  of  every  hue,  the  fabled  Naiads 
danced  and  sang,  long  before  their  voices  wei^e  heaixl 
amid  the  Grecian  gmves.  At  eyevy  step  of  oiu*  jomney 
in  this  Oriental  land  we  meet  with  mytlis  which,  before 
the  Pelasgi  w^ere  driven  from  Hellaa,  were  rehearsed  amid 
these  scenes.  Like  the  odtir  of  sweet  flowers  pervading 
parlor,  hall,  drawing-room,  and  chamber  of  a  beautiful 
mansion  on  a  gala-night,  so  these  legends  give  perfume 
to  hterature,  science,  and  art.  Tlie  flower  of  ancient 
Hindoo  poesy  gives  fragrance  to  every  page  of  liistory. 

See  how  Indra  has  come  down  to  us.  To  him  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig 
Veda  are  addressed.  He  was  the  god  of  air,  —  the  ether, 
ethereaL     He  was  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks. 

"  Zeus,"  says  Max  Miiller,  **  was  not  an  invention  of 
Homer,  Jupiter  was  not  bon-owed  from  Greece.  Long 
e  the  Aryans  inimigTated  into  Greece  and  Italy,  they 
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woddiipped  the  aune  god  vniler  tfcc  mm^  i^at  mm- 
mans,  wlio  ii»yiiM  tiyvBids  llw  snitli,  inrokBd  bin  ^'^E 
the  river  of  the  Pttj^ftbL*'* 

Modem  ■rtr^MWiij  hn  gtmm  tfaift  do^  »  F^*^  '■^'"^ 
the  splMm.  «i%Bii«  Iub  the  Iftigest  pluci  of  Om 
solar  system.  The  nomeroitt  aslefddt  wbecUi^  «ta*«  i 
us  are,  same  of  them,  only  Gieciaii  mcKnamskm^  rf  g« 
worshipped  iga  before  the  sdioohDtfler  CsdiBiis,  •*^^ 
Matley  caDs  him,  earned  his  writiiig-book  book  the  Xw 
to  the  Pdopooneaiia. 

ThooaMida  of  yeaiB  ago  Pniy^  the  Moon  go4  litw 
here  wbei«r  the  turtnd  Ganges  and  the  sparkliiy  ^  ^^ 
join  their  waten,  and  the  place  is  holy.  SupeStWMJ 
has  made  it  a  spol  wfaete  hmnan  beings  can  be  ^ 
from  BiiL  An  who  ha\*e  their  heads  shaved  at  thk 
lion  of  the  riveia  will  aecaie  one  million  VBais 
iu  paiadifle  for  every  hair  which  (alls  into  die 
waters  J  Always  there  are  rilgp™«  to  be  shaded; 
in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  moon  h  fiilL  ^  j 
festival  oonimenees  in  honor  of  the  god  who  once  oon- 
deeeended  to  live  here.  The  feiir.  or  aula*  lasts  '  "^ 
two  monthfl ;  acres  of  ground  are  covered  with 
and  the  place  is  crowded  with  devoteea^  beggare.  a™ 
meirhaDts.  It  is  therefore  the  greatest  hartw'a  shop  »» 
the  world,  and  thoee  who  handle  the  raator  do  a  tlmvmg 
business. 

Allahabad,  bei^  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  for 
by  the  two  atreamd,  has  always  been  a  stronghold, 
fort  which  now  rears  its  massive  walls  near  the  town  wus 
a  Hindoo  fortress  thirty-  centuries  ago.  The  M'  t-juls*  wli 
they  came  into  }K>wer,  strengthened  it.  When  the  h 
mutiny  broke  out  it  was  the  only  place,  except  Lucknow. 
in  Upper  India,  which  did  not  fall  intii  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.     ''  Keep  Allahat>ad  safe "  was  the  despal^^h  aeut 

*  BdialmiiEii  Beriew,  October*  1851. 
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froni  Calcutta  by  Sir  Heirry  l^mrtiricc ;  and  it  was  held 
by  the  iieroic  little  band  against  all  aasanlts,  till  Xeill 
came  up  the  river  with  reinforcements  and  raised  the 
siege. 

Inside  the  fort  stands  a  pillar  faity-two  feet  high.  —  a 
beaut  if nl  monoiitli  nf  dark  j^^ranite,  slightly  tapering  to- 
wards the  to]),  and  eo verted  with  inscriptions.  Succi^ssiv^ 
generations  have  gazed  upon  it,  wondering  when  and  by 
whom  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  erected.  It  was  not 
till  a  few  year's  ago  that  the  characters  were  deciphered ; 
but  a  pundit,  learned  in  obsolete  Indian  literatiu'e,  came 
along  one  day,  and  discovered  that  the  wTiting  was  the 
ancient  Pali,  and  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Rajah 
Asoca,  almost  250  B.  C.  Tlie  inscription  is  a  ix^yal 
proclamation,  prohibiting  cruelty  t«j  animals,  and  calling 
upon  the  public  to  erect  hosjHtalB  and  other  charitable 
in^titutirms.  In  those  ancient  days,  l>efore  the  art  <^f 
printing  was  iliscovered,  princes  thus  promulgated  their 
decreas. 

It  was  at  Allahabad  that  the  Greek  Ambassador  Me- 
gasthenes  resided  300  B,  C,  and  wrote  out  those  accoimts 
of  Tn<lia  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  Greek 
Iu8t^)rian8. 

This  was  a  stronghold  during  Mohammedan  nile,  and 
the  old  building  called  the  Juraniah  Musjccd  still  stands, 
a  silent  witness  of  devotion  to  the  faith  in  those  days.  It 
was  a  stately  mosque  ;  but  during  the  late  mutiny  English 
ttoldiers  ate  their  mtions  of  salt- pork  beneath  its  lofty 
dome,  and  made  it  forever  vile  to  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  Strange  are  the  contrasts  of  religious  l>elief.  To 
the  Mohammedan  pork  is  an  alHimination  ;  but  three  miu- 
I  utes'  WTdk  from  this  mosque  brings  us  to  a  temple  where 
the  Hindmjs  bow  doivn  to  the  image  of  the  sacred  hog 
Bamha.  —  wliich  is  the  second  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who 
rooted  the  worhi  up  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea  J    For  that 
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service  he  is  greatly  lieln\'ed.  Men  present  potatoes,  man- 
goes, and  rice  to  his  hogship ;  women  sprioklo  his  sacred 
head  with  holy  water  brought  from  the  Ganges,  and  garland 
his  snout  with  Howei-s  !  80  man  wallows  in  degrada- 
tion, and  bh'ndly  gi'opes  liis  way  to  deeper  darkness,  when 
he  once  tunis  away  from  God. 

•  We  reaxdi  the  market-place,  wiiere  noLsy  purchasers 
are  ehatlering  with  Inieksters,  who  sit  beneath  wide-spiread 
umbrellas  as  awniugs,  supported  l>y  Immboo  sticks.  Some 
of  t!ie  women  are  tattooed  with  fantastic  representations 
of  fish,  fruit,  or  flowers.  The  operation  is  performed 
when  they  are  quite  young.  Blue,  red,  and  yellow  colors 
are  ujsed,  and  face>  neck,  arms,  and  l>ody  are  subjected 
to  the  process.  To  us  it  seewLS  a  ridiciduus  custom  ;  but 
we  dare  say  these  Hindoo  women,  ol>serving  that  we  have 
our  cars  bored,  ivonder  we  do  not  also  adorn  oui*  persons 
by  wearing  jewels  in  tiie  nose,  or  have  flowers  pricked  in 
India  ink  on  our  foreheads. 

Some  of  the  mothers  cany  their  infants  on  the  head 
in  a  basket;  others  bear  them  on  the  hip,  the  little 
bronzed  creatures  clinging  to  the  shoulder  of  the  mother 
and  riding  at  ease. 

In  the  centre  of  the  mai'ket-place  is  a  deep  well,  with 
a  passage  leading  to  the  water  dow^n  a  long  flight  of  stone 
steps.  During  the  late  mutiny,  when  the  garrison  in  the 
fort  was  holding  out  against  the  infuriated  rebels,  one  of 
tlieir  leaders,  in  order  to  incite  the  people  to  insurrection, 
and  influence  their  fanaticism,  had  a  magic  carpet  spread 
over  the  well,  n^^on  which  he  seated  himself,  and  was  sus- 
tained, as  the  blo<xlthirsty  fanatics  believed,  by  the  power 
of  God»  Such  an  evidence  of  supematin-al  aid  was  proof 
that  they  would  win  the  victory,  and  their  attacks  upon 
the  fort  were  renewed  with  greater  ferocity. 

But  Noill  was  on  his  way  from  Calcutta  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  S(mtt4^red  the  mutineers  like  chalf.     Allaha- 
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bad  was  the  first  jAace  relieved.  Had  it  fallen  before  the 
arrival  nf  Neill»  far  different  perhaps  woidd  liave  been  the 
state,  of  affairs  in  India  to-day.  The  valley  of  the  Ganges 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers  t<j  the 
rury  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  and  the  i^btdlion  woidd  have 
obtained  such  a  prestige  aiid  power,  tlial  a  longer  aud 
iuinler  struggle  would  have  lieen  required  on  the  part 
of  England  to  subdue  it 

From  the  market-place  we  pass  through  a  lofty  gate- 
way into  the  Chusero  Bagh,  a  boautifol  garden  laid  out 
when  the  Moguls  were  in  their  greatest  power  and  glory. 
The  gate  itself  is  of  wood.  —  solid,  enduring  teak.  It  was 
erected  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  has 
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withstood  the  bumiug  heat  of  the  sun,  the  parching  wind% 
tlie  soaking  rains,  through  all  tlie-se  mutable  years,  yet 
tlie  grain  of  the  wood  is  Urm  and  conipoct  as  when  hewn 
from  the  forest 

The  garden  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  thi^ee  stone  mau- 
floleuma^  erected  by  the  Mobammediuis  sevetal  hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  spacious  and  lofty,  vrith  panelled 
walls^  upon  which  are  grdven  the  virtues  of  two  deceased 
princes  and  the  Begum  of  Jehangeer,  for  whom  they 
were  erected.  A  square  cupola,  elaborately  ornamented, 
surmounts  the  flat  roof  of  the  edifice.  The  interior  still 
bears  truces  of  its  adornment  by  cunning  hands  when 
India  was  ruled  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and 
when  tlie  crescent  flag  waved  over  every  inch  of  territoiy 
between  the  turbid  BmhnmputTa  and  the  verdant  valea 
of  Andalusia. 

But  the  Englishman  is  here,  and  cares  little  for  relics 
of  the  past  that  do  not  glorify  his  own  national  historj'. 
He  has  put  up  his  billiard-table  beneath  the  sculptured 
roof  of  one  of  these  ma^ificent  tombs,  and  we  hear  the 
clicking  of  the  ivory  bjills  where  the  Mussulman  onoe 
rehearsed  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  princes.  The  Eng- 
lishman intentls  to  make  this  tongue  of  land,  so  sacred 
to  the  HindfMi.  and  so  liallowed  to  the  Mohammedan, 
a  busy  mart  of  traffic.  The  courts,  now  held  at  A^jra,  are 
to  be  held  hei^e,  and  it  is  propf*sed  to  make  this  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  It  will  soon  be  the  jjjeat 
railway  centre  of  the  empire.  Real  estate  is  risini;,  and 
men  who  are  conversant  >vith  political  aflll\irs  predict  that 
ultimately  the  Governor-General  will  reside  here  instead 
of  at  Calcutta. 

The  present  jHjpulation  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
I  thousand,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  raUw^iy  station, 
though  sfiacious,  is  to  give  place  t<.i  one  of  greater  capa- 
city  for  storing  merchandise. 
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But  the  increfising  lieat  warns  us  to  retura  to  the 
hot4^1;  besiik^  it  is  the  hreaktiist  liuur. 

A  Hindoo  waiter,  with  a  turbau  shaped  like  a  soup- 
pliite,  who  stands  behind  ua  at  the  table,  says.  "  Amer- 
ican ice,  sir  I"  as  lie  droj^^s  a  lump  into  iny  tumbler. 
Looking  out  from  the  veranda  to  the  next  house  we  see 
a  sign,  *'Aniericaii  Ice."  Mr.  C.  L  Brown  is  here, 
agent  of  the  Tudor  lee  Company  of  Boston.  He  has 
\>een  fifteen  ye^rs  in  India.  The  company  are  extend- 
ing their  operations  to  the  interior.  Heretofore  tlie 
cities  up  country  have  tieen  supplied  by  "  machine  ice," 
which  has  been  used  by  the  Europeans,  but  which  the 
natives  will  not  purchase.  They  are  afraid  it  may  con- 
tain something  that  will  make  them  unclciin  ;  but  Anier* 
lean  ice  is  pure,  and  they  have  no  scniples  al»out  using 
it  Mr.  Brown  lias  ordere  from  Jubbulpure,  Aj^a-a,  Luck- 
now,  Delhi,  and  other  cities  along  the  dilTerent  lines  of 
railway.  Travellers  send  letters  requesting  him  to  have  a 
supply  at  the  station  on  the  aiTival  of  tlie  trains.  They 
look  upon  it,  nut  as  a  luxury  merely^  but  as  an  aiiicle  that 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  this  climate  it  is  a  toiuc. 
Men  do  not  exert,  themselves  and  get  overheated  here 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  then  cool  off  by  drinking 
ice-water,  which,  uiuler  such  circumstances,  brings  ou 
cholera  and  fever;  but  they  keep  off  such  diseases  by 
reducing  the  system  to  a  lower  t£*niperature  by  its  use, 
Mr,  Brown  gives  the  go-by  to  ale  and  bj-andy,  the  com- 
mon drinks  nf  Englishmen  ;  takes  ice-water  freely,  eats 
very  little  meat,  but  lives  on  rice,  bathes  ever>*  morning, 
and  has  had  no  sickness  during  the  fifteen  years  of  hia 
Indian  life. 

The  ice  in  our  tumbler  is  three  years  old,  having  been 
harvest-ed  in  1865.  The  most  extravagant  tale  of  the 
Orient  !8  not  more  romantic  than  the  story  of  this  solidi- 
fied water  frc»ni  Weidmin  Lake.  It  is  a  piece  of  impris- 
7* 
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Oiled  cold,  a  rra^intjiit  of  a  bygone  wiiitur  tmiisported  by 
sea  and  land  tti  this  city  of  Central  India,  to  minister 
to  our  h Wilt!  I  and  i^oitifort. 

How  romantic  to  tliiiik  of  it  S  —  of  boyhooira  rosy 
cheeks  and  girlliood's  luu^'hing  eyes,  the  joining  of  hands, 
the  swiftly  flying  feet  sweei>ing  the  gleaming  field,  the 
linking  of  hearts  ior  a  wider  curve  across  the  stream 
of  life  ;^ — a  picture  of  ha]*piness  without  a  counterpart 
lu  the  world,  and  as  much  in  advance  of  life  in  this  trop- 
ical land  as  the  Sistine  ^ludonna  of  Kapliael  is  sui>erior 
to  the  figures  on  a  Chinese  tea-chest  1 

Call  it  liiapsody,  sentiment,  wliat  you  will;  how  can 
one  help  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  with  a  piece  of  ice 
from  Weuham  Lake  clinking  in  his  tumbler,  melting  in 
his  mouth,  cooling  liis  pai-clied  tongue,  and  bringing  to  lud 
soul  a  breeze  of  old  associations  ? 

Blessed  be  the  ice,  and  prosperity  to  the  Tudor  Com- 
pany 1 
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ALLAHABAD  being  centrally  situated  is  a  conven- 
ient place  for  educational  and  missionary  operations, 
English  and  American  missionaries  have  been  some  years 
on  the  ground,  not  only  preacliing,  but  sustaining  schoohi, 
which  are  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  com- 
munity. 

The  American  Presbyterian  churches  have  two  mis- 
sionaries in  the  city.  Rev.  Messrs,  Owen  and  Walsh, 
both  of  whom  have  been  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury.    We  find  Mr.  Owen  hard  at  work  in  his  library  on 
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a  new  traeslation  of  the  Bible.  His  time  is  given  to 
labor  of  tkat  sort  an  J  to  prcacliing  on  the  Sabbath.  He 
had  a  translation  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  when  his  honse  was  sacked 
all  his  papers  destroyed,  and  his  work  of  years  entirely 
lost  It  is  very  interesting  to  bear  him  recount  the  Btmy 
of  the  mutiny,  while  sitting  at  liis  breakfast -table,  —  the 
triak  of  those  dark  days,  the  fidelity  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians, and  to  listen  to  his  account  of  a  recent  journey  to 
Thibet.  An  English  ullieer  last  summer  was  ordered  to 
make  an  exploration  of  the  count r}^  of  the  Himalayas 
bordering  on  China,  and  invited  Mr.  Owen  to  accompany 
him.  They  went  iqi  to  Delhi;  to  the  valley  of  the 
Sutlej  ;  followed  up  that  river ;  climbed  the  mountains, 
over  passes  twenty-two  thousand  feet  high,  and  reached 
the  T»OT(lers  of  Westeni  China ;  lait  hei^  they  were 
turned  Imck  by  the  authorities. 

It  is  a  country  where  men  pray  by  machiner}" ;  some- 
times by  water,  but  often er  by  hand  power.  Dr.  Owen 
brought  do^vn  one  of  their  prayer- wheels,  which  is  some- 
what like  a  watchiMin's  rattle,  only  it  makes  less  clatter- 
It   contains   a   atrip  of  iMpev  or   parchment,  on   which 
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prayers  are  written.  Swinging  it  is  praying,  just  fiB  the 
coimting  of  beads  in  ( 'atholit!  countries  is  tlevoliorj.  More 
powerful  praying  uiachiiies  are  turned  by  the  mountaiu 
streams,  which  weaiy  not,  but  make  continued  sn]iplica- 
tion  day  and  nighU  Between  beads  and  %vheela,  the  last 
IB  the  more  ingenious^  and  doubtless  quite  as  effective. 


^L 


FKAYllti;   UY    WAILR. 


From  this  gentleman  we  obhiin  many  facts  in  regard  to 
missionar>^  opemtions  in  India,  as  well  as  of  other  im- 
portant movements  for  the  enlightenment  of  Hindoos. 
He  informs  us  that  the  natives  liave  a  great  desire  to 
obtain  an  eilucation.  He  received  a  letter  last  week 
ftom  a  native  whu  had  been  educated  in  the  mission 
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sehoiil.  and  who  had  ohtained  a  place  on  the  railroad. 
He  had  been  promoted,  and  liis  salary  advanced  from 
$  75  to  $  100  per  month.  TJie  letter  coiiUiined  $  25,  and 
reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  dear  old  master,  please  accept  tlie  increase  of 
my  salary  for  one  month  as  a  thank-otiering  to  the  Lord." 

Yet  tliis  man  is  not  a  Oliristian.  Altliongh  he  does 
not  warship  idols,  lie  has  not  eml»mced  the  t'ln-istian  re- 
ligion. He  has  only  arrived  at  a  state  of  hdwtenity.  Hb 
knnws  the  l»enefit  of  an  education,  pniliably  hxiks  uiK>n 
the  Bilde  as  superior  to  the  Shtisttirs  ;  at  any  rate,  he  gives 
a  prize  of  one  dollar  per  month  to  the  scholar  of  the 
chiss  who  shows  the  most  in'ofieieney  in  nildieul  knowl- 
edge. Caste,  and  the  influence  of  frieiuLs,  prevent  him 
from  opeidy  committing  himself  to  lite  Christian  religion. 

And  so  witli  many  native  gentlemen.  They  hold  the 
missionaries  in  high  esteem,  and  encounige  their  good 
work  in  many  wa)r8,  but  they  cannot  wholly  break  away 
from  their  idols,  and  range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  ChristianSj  —  forego  the  love  of  frientls  and  neigh- 
bors, and  be  classed  with  the  lo%v  and  vile. 

Riding  through  the  native  portion  of  the  city,  past 
Imzaars,  markets,  and  temples,  we  reach  the  house  of 
l\j&>r,  Mr.  Walsh.  He  cjxme  from  Newburg,  N,  Y, ;  is 
hale,  hearty,  energetic,  and  has  a  conntenance  fresh  and 
fair,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  labor  under  the  snn 
of  India. 

The  mission  premises  occupied  by  him  are  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
government.  They  c^.nnprise  a  church,  a  court-housej  sev- 
eral bungalows  for  otticers,  a  garden,  and  an  extensive 
piirk,  planted  with  .shade-trees.  The  buildings  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  some  wise  engineer  informed 
the  governor  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  would  be 
tumbled  into  the  river ;  therefore  a  new  aite  was  selected 
for  the  public  offices. 
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The  missionaries  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
eccentricities  of  the  river,  and,  having  confidence  in  its 
int^rity  at  that  particular  place,  purchased  the  entire 
estate  for  two  thousand  dollars.  They  can  sell  it  now  for 
fifty  thousand. 

It  is  a  charming  locality,  with  shady  lawns  and  wide- 
spreading  trees,  beneath  one  of  which  we  find  Rev.  Mr. 
Walsh,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  have  about  four  hundred  boys,"  he  says,  as  we  pass 
across  the  lawn  to  the  old  court-house, "  of  all  ages,  shades, 
and  castes.  You  will  see  for  yourselves  what  they  are 
and  what  they  promise.  There  is  such  a  demand  for 
English-speaking  natives  that  I  cannot  graduate  a  class. 
They  are  snapped  up  as  soon  as  they  can  say,  *  How  do 
you  do  ? '  and  *  Good  morning.*  A  great  many  w^io  have 
gone  out  from  this  school  are  getting  far  greater  pay  than 
lam." 

We  reach  the  door  of  the  building  —  a  one-storied  edi- 
fice, with  a  thatched  roof  —  in  season  to  see  the  scholars 
trooping  into  the  large  hall  by  clavsses.  They  rise  and  say, 
**  Good  morning."  Then  comes  the  reading  of  tlie  Bible, 
and  a  prayer  in  Hindostani  by  Mr.  Walsh ;  then  all 
except  the  first  class  retire. 

The  first  exercise  is  in  reading,  witli  Paradise  Lost  for  a 
text-book. .  The  lesson  for  the  morning  is  from  the  Sec- 
ond Book,  the  description  of  Cliaos  :  — 

"  Rchold  the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 
Wide  on  the  wasteful  Deep !     With  him  enthroned 
Sat  hal>le-veste<l  Night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  eonsort  of  his  reign  ;  and  hy  them  stood 
Oreus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  IXemogorgon  ;  Rumor  next  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  emhroiled, 
And  Disi'onl  with  a  thousand  various  mouths." 

Here  is  something  not  found  in  the  Shasters ;  yet  the 
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scholara  iinderstand  the  uieaiiiu^r  of  the  poet,  and  analyze 
the  sentencea  (juite  as  turrectly  a^^  thitse  of  our  normal 
Bchools. 

**  Who  are  the  people  mentioned  hei^e,  and  where  do 
they  live  ? " 

*'  They  are  not  people,  sir ;  they  are  personifications." 

"  Is  this  poem  ^v holly  a  fiction  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  based  on  the  Bilile." 

Other  questions  elicit  intelh^rent  answers,  as  will  be 
seen  in  tlieir explanation  of  tlie  following  passage:  — 

"  Or  when  tHya&ea  on  thv  larhoiirfl  .Nliiinncd 

CharylnliSj  and  In  tht'  other  Wbirlpool  steered." 

We  qnestion  them  to  learn  what  they  know  of  Homer 
and  tlie  Odyssey,  or  of  geogr^iphy. 

**  Wlio  was  the  jierson  here  referred  to  ?  '* 
'*  He  was  one  of  the  chamcters  in  Homer's  poem." 
"  Who  was  Homer,  and  wliere  and  wlien  did  he  live  ? " 
"  He  was  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  more  thtiii  two  thou- 
sand years  ago." 

"  Wliere  are  the  localities  here  mentioned  ?  " 
*'  In  the  Straits  of  Messina,  which  separate  Sicily  from 
IteJy." 

Near  the  close  of  the  book  are  these  lines  :  — 

*'  Tbia  pendent  World,  in  bigness  ns  n  stftr. 
Of  itmallcst  magnitude  close  hy  th«  int>on.** 

Tliey  offer  us  the  opportunity  of  inqniring  what  the 
pnpik  think  of  the  Hindoo  cosnioj^Njiiy,  whieh  mttkes  the 
earth  a  broad,  flat  smface,  surrounded  by  seas,  with  agi^iit 
mountain,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  tliousand  miles 
high,  in  the  distant  Korth,  annunl  which  the  sun  revolves, 
thus  prcRlucing  day  and  night  ;  the  wlinle  supported  on 
the  hack  of  a  great  turtle.  Above  the  earth  are  crystal 
Bpheres,  where  the  ^«h1s  ilwell  on  gi-een  islands,  surrounded 
bv  oceans  of  melted  butter.     To  us  *A  the  West  their 


*  Did  you  ervr  aee  fine  tliat  kepi  end  time  f* 
"  Ko^mr;  I  don't  Ihliik  it  paaifafe  for  s  rata  to 


"^  BfWttie  of  the  diflenmce  of  tenpenture  at  tiiiies»  unl 
for  ifiai  of  skill*' 

*  Dow  the  earth  revolve  around  the  mm  without  any 
YMmiUm  1  *' 

*  fm,  air;  and  ao  do  all  the  planeta.- 
*•  May  we  infinT  anything  from  this  ?  '* 

"  Ytti#  air ;  I  think  that  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a 
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He  ims  not  studied  1  in  tier  or  Paley,  nor  any  other 
author  on  natural  religion;  hut  it  is  the  couchision  aiTived 
at  bv  the  education  he  has  received  in  the  school,  with 
the  Bihle  for  one  of  the  text-books. 

It  is  not  possible  ibr  us  to  fully  understand  the  work- 
ings of  their  minds-  Theyai*e  young  men, — the  oldest 
perhaps  twenty  years  of  age ;  many  of  them  married, 
some  of  them  fathers.  Those  not  married  are  beh'otlied  ; 
though  who  they  are  affianced  to,  where  she  lives,  how 
she  loirks,  whether  beautiful  or  ugly,  they  know  not. 
The  fatliers  have  doue  all  the  business.  They  have  been 
brought  up  to  worship  idols;  their  parents  bow  down 
t<»  Vishnu;  their  sLsters  lay  flowers  on  the  shrine  of 
Krishna  ;  their  friends  and  relatives  and  acqujiintances 
believe  in  those  deities,  peiform  ablutions,  and  attend 
festivals.  They  see  the  alisurdity  of  tlieir  former  belief, 
and  are  ready  to  laugh  %vhcn  Mr.  AValsh  holds  it  up  to 
^idicnIt^ 

The  next  exercise  is  on  the  Mind,  with  Abereromliie's 
Philosopliy  of  the  Moml  Feelings  for  a  text-book.  The 
lesson  of  the  morning  is  in  regard  to  Testimony,  the  credi- 
bihty  of  direct  and  circmostantial  evidence. 

Upon  this  they  are  at  sea.  Tlie  Hindoo  is  wanting  in 
all  sense  of  moral  obligntion.  His  sacred  book  —  his 
Bible  —  contains  no  code  of  moml  laws.  His  priest  sets 
him  an  example  of  duplicity.  He  never  trusts  his  dis- 
pute with  his  neighbor  to  the  arbitmment  of  a  native 
judge,  who  has  ever  an  open  palrn  for  him  w^ho  will  pay 
the  liighest  fee. 

A  missionary  travelling  through  the  country  protected 
himself  from  the  noonday  heat  by  lying  in  a  stream ; 
while  in  that  rather  unmagisterial  position  the  people  of 
the  neighboring  village  came  with  their  disputes,  made 
him  their  judge,  and  accepted  his  decisions.  They  have 
perfect  confidence  in  European,  but  none  in  Hindoo  jus- 
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tice.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  ratives,  no  matter  how 
learned  they  may  be  in  the  law,  put  upon  the  bench. 

"  How  would  you  get  at  the  truth  in  a  court  of  law  ?  ** 
we  ask. 

"  We  must  make  witnesses  swear  upon  what  they  hold 
to  be  most  sacred." 

"  What  would  that  be  ? " 

"  Some  would  swear  upon  the  Shasters,  others  by  the 
Ganges." 

"  Do  the  Shasters  make  men  better  ?  or  does  the  Ganges 
make  men  morally  responsible  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  whatever  men  believe  to  be  sacred  we 
must  make  them  swear  by." 

Another  one  says  that  we  must  judge  of  the  credibility 
of  the  witness  from  his  previous  character ;  while  the 
third  claims  that  we  must  judge  by  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  man. 

Passing  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  second  class,  we 
find  them  reciting  in  algebra,  one  of  their  number  at  a 
black-board  solving  a  problem.  They  are  boys  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  As  a  test  of  their 
ability  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  to  pnic- 
tical  life,  we  inquire  how,  if  they  were  building  a  house, 
they  would  ascertain  mathematically  tlie  lengtli  of  the 
rafters  of  the  roof  The  answer  is  given  quickly  and 
correctly.  The  Hindoos  excel  in  matliematics,  and  com- 
mand high  salaries  as  clerks  and  accountants.  Some 
who  obtained  an  education  in  this  school  are  receiving 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This  is 
a  stimulus  to  the  native  mind.  Formerly  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  pupils,  but  there  is  no  need  now  of  urging 
parents  to  send  their  boys  to  the  mission  schools,  which 
are  preferred  to  those  established  by  the  government, 
notwithstanding  the  missionaries  make  the  Bible  a  text- 
b(x)k,  and  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
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as    laid    down    in    the    catechism    of    the   Wcsstminster  - 
divines. 

A  journey  from  Bombay  to  tliis  city,  and  our  raoming's 
visit  to  this  school,  gives  lis  a  bruader  view  of  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  forces  at  wrjrk  for  the  Christianization  of 
India.  The  success  of  this  misaion  is  tho  beat  auswer 
U)  all  doubters  of  the  efficienny  of  the  means  and  the 
men  employed  in  regenemting  this  aiicieot  land  of 
Buddha  and  Brahma. 


CHAPTEK    XVTI. 

FROM  ALLAHABAD  TO  BENARES. 

BEFOUE  tiirniiig  our  faces  south wanl  from  Allahabad, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  glance  at  that  section  of  India  which  lies  north- 
ward of  this  city.  We  behold  a  vast  j^tlain,  watered  by 
the  Jumna,  the  tianges,  and  their  numerims  affluents. 
It  widens  tmvard  the  north,  and  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense area  is  densely  poijulated.  It  has  been  a  human 
hive  for  fr^rty  centuries.  When  the  Ar}\T.ii8  —  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Hind(X)s -^  entered  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
it  was  thickly  inlmbited,  and  ten  centuries  passed  before 
they  were  powerful  enough  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
country.  No  portion  nf  the  globe,  unless  some  sections 
of  China  may  be  excepted,  has  sustained  an  equal  num- 
ber of  human  beings. 

The  exceeding  fejtUity  of  the  soil,  the  industry  and 
art  of  the  people,  the  rich  fabrics  of  their  looms,  the 
diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  made  India,  in  bygone  ages, 
renowned  as  the  richest  of  all   lands.     It  ever  excited 
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•  the  cupidity  of  the  nations.  There  is  evidence  that 
Sesostris  once  sent  an  expedition  hither.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Scythians  and  Persians  successively  swooped 
down  upon  these  treasure  -  fields.  Alexander  almoBt 
reached  them,  and  probably  would  have  done  so  had  his 
life  not  been  cut  short  at  Babylon.  The  Mohammedans 
came,  fertilized  the  soil  afresh  with  blood,  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand,  till  their  Empire  crumbled  through  old 
age,  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the  magnifi- 
cent domain. 

To  comprehend  the  density  of  population  here,  we  may 
think  of  the  six  New  England  States  and  New  York  as 
containing  thirty-three  million  inhabitants,  —  all  of  the 
people  of  tlie  United  States  crowded  into  that  small 
area  I  Or  if  the  present  population  of  the  Union  were 
living  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  those  States  would  not  con- 
tain so  many  human  beings  as  are  now  living  on  less 
territory  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  India ! 

The  plain  is  alluvial,  and  would  sustain  a  countless 
multitude  if  there  were  a  constant  supply  of  water.  But 
the  summers  are  dry,  croi>s  sometimes  fail,  and  myriads  of 
the  dusky  race  at  times  have  l)een  swept  away  by  famine. 
A  canal  four  hundred  miles  in  length  has  been  excavated 
to  bring  water  from  the  Himalayas,  irrigation  companies 
fonncd,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
establish  a  system  of  water  supply,  which  will  add  im- 
measurably to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Formerly  the  products  of  this  section  found  their  way 
to  the  seaboard  only  by  tedious  and  uncertain  trans- 
portation down  the  Ganges,  while  British  goods  were 
still  longer  on  the  way  up  the  stream  from  Calcutta. 
Tlie  cost  of  freightage  was  so  great  that  the  inhabi- 
tants could  not  afford  to  purchase  the  manufactures  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  ;  but  the  railroad  has  worked 
a  wonderful  change.    The  natives  cultivate  cotton,  which 
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is  taken  to  England,  wroiicrht  into  calico,  brought  back, 
again,  and  sold  in  the  village  whence  the  snovsy  pro- 
duct was  sent  away.  Land  and  labor  have  advanced 
ill  value.  Men  who  barely  obtained  a  living  before  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  are  now  beginning  to  accumulate 
raoney. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  visit  Cawnpoor,  Agra,  and 
Delhi,  and  behold  those  places,  made  forever  memomble 
by  the  events  of  twenty- five  centuries,  and  more  espe- 
ciaJly  by  the  niournliil  and  heroic  scenes  of  the  late 
mutiny ;  but  our  course  is  down  the  valley  of  tlie  Gauges. 

It  is  past  midnight  when  we  enter  the  milway  station 
at  Mirzapoor,  fifty-five  miles  south  of  Allahabad,  and  find 
Uie  carriage  of  an  English  missionary  awaiting  us. 

At  sunrise  we  are  ahroad  witli  Rev.  Mr.  Ltirabert,  rid- 
ing through  that  modem  town,  which  stands  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  Ganges.  A  multitude  of  natives  are  filling 
their  water-jars  at  the  river. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  best  points  for  traffic  in  Hiudos- 
tan.  The  country  around  is  very  productive.  About 
one  sixth  of  aU  the  cotton  and  grain  of  India  comes  from 
Mirzapoor,  and  the  w^arehouses  of  this  city  supply  goods 
to  fifty  millions  of  people  !  A  vLsit  to  these  stores  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  England's  proai>erity.  In  exevy  village 
of  this  empire  goods  f>f  British  mantitkcture  may  be  found 
In  every  native  hut  something  is  seen  which  has  passed 
thrcjugh  the  hands  of  British  workmen.  The  strip  of  cot- 
ton which  tJie  cooly  wears  for  decency  was  woven  in  an 
KnglLsh  loom  ;  the  little  liniss  image  of  Krishna  l>efore 
which  the  Hindoo  woman  bows  in  worship  came  from  a 
Birmingham  workshop. 

The  tctwn  has  no  ancient  renown,  but  has  grown  up 
since  the  occupation  of  India  Ivy  the  English.  The  pres- 
ent population  is  about  eighty  thousand. 

A  short  distance  out  of  the  iowii  is  a  hiU  upon  which 
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stands  the  temple  of  Kali,  the  goddess  of  murderers. 
Hei^,  in  forraer  years,  the  Thugs  came  with  their  offer- 
ings, laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  worshipped,  and 
then  went  out  to  knock  their  victims  on  the  head  and 
tumble  them  into  the  Ganges.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only 
4emple  to  that  goddess  now  standtug  in  India.  The  gov- 
ernment has  hunted  the  last  Thug  out  of  the  country, 
and  human  life  is  as  well  protected  here  as  in  any 
other  country. 

We  are  kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  Lambert,  who  is 
connected  with  tlie  bjndon  Missionary  Society,  and  who 
confirms  the  view  already  advanced,  that  railroads  are 
breaking  up  caste  and  revolutionizing  society. 

Seated  in  his  pleasant  parlor^  witli  the  punka  in  motion 
over  our  heads,  he  gives  us  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  social  Ufe  of  the  ttindoos.  We  have  supposed  that 
a  Brahman  was  only  defiled  if  brought  in  contact  with 
those  of  lower  caste,  )>ut  tliey  are  dishonored  as  well.  If 
a  woman  of  the  higher  classes  uncovers  her  face  before 
strangers,  she  disgraces  her  husl>aud  as  well  as  herself. 

An  EnglisfiTJian  at  Mirzapoor  whose  windows  overlooked 
the  garden  of  a  wealthy  Hindoo  was  ungallant  enougli  to 
use  his  opera-glass  one  day  while  the  wife  of  his  neighbor 
was  w*alking  beneath  the  trees  without  her  veil.  The 
result  was  domestic  discord  and  unutterable  woe,  Tlie 
wife  threw  herself  at  the  hiLsband's  feet,  hiding  her  head 
in  shame ;  and  the  man,  ^ith  a  broken  heart,  rushed  to 
the  Englishman's  residence,  crying,  **  I  am  forever  dishon- 
ored. Everybody  will  laugh  at  me.  I  never  shall  go 
into  good  society  again  ! " 

The  tyranny  of  caste  is  inconceivable  till  one  comes  in 
contact  with  it  If  a  Hindoo  woman  of  high  caste  wishes 
to  travel  in  the  cars,  she  is  taken  to  the  station  and  put, 
palankeen  and  all,  int^  a  freight-car. 

It  shows  its  power  among  the  servants.     There  is  no 
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sticli  thing  as  a  general  boiise-servaiit  in  India.  One 
mail  sweeps,  another  brings  water,  a  third  blacks  oiir 
boots,  the  fourth  answers  the  door-hell.  There  is  no 
interchange  of  work.  Men  h^bor  in -doors,  while  their 
wivea  are  cultivating  the  land.  Women  can  earn,  by 
hard  work,  four  cents  a  day.  They  live  mainly  on  rice, 
the  {Hjorest  quality  of  which  costs  two  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound.  There  cannot  he  much  variety  in  their  fare ;  and 
at  the  close  of  December,  as  to  wealth,  they  are  where 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  such  a  pit- 
tance they  do  well  to  keep  soul  and  body  t^jgether. 

Another  ride  of  forty  miles  by  rail  brings  us  to  the 
station  of  Mogul  Semi,  wliere  we  leave  tlie  main  line. 
A  branch  four  miles  long,  over  a  fertile  plain,  where 
numerous  jackals  are  ranging  through  the  fields,  takes 
us  to  the  Benares  station,  on  the  we^st  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  Stepping  from  the  car,  we  have  a  view  before 
us  which  has  thi-illed  the  souls  of  coiuitless  millions. 
What  Jerusalem  is  to  the  Christian,  Mecca  to  the  Mo- 
hammeckn,  Benares  is  to  the  Hindoo,  —  the  holiest  spot  on 
earth.  The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  Twenty- 
six  centuries  have  |)assed  since  Eome  was  founded;  but 
Ijefore  Romulu.s  was  heard  of  Benare.s  was  an  ancient 
town.  Long  before  the  shepherd-boy  of  Bethlehem  tend- 
ed his  fathers  flocks  on  the  Juda^an  hills,  before  Jeni- 
salem  became  the  city  of  the  Lord,  pilgrims  visited  this 
sacred  shrine.  Romans,  Greeks,  Jews,  Assyrians,  Egyp- 
tians, with  their  religions,  have  disappeared  as  nations, 
but  the  Hindoo  people  still  exist,  numbering  as  many  to- 
day probably  as  at  any  period  of  their  history.  Their 
religion  remains,  and  Benares  is  now,  as  it  has  been  from 
the  eiirliest  ages,  a  city  of  temples. 

Tall,  white  minarets,  golden  domes  of  mosques,  and 
temples  and  princely  palaces  rise  before  ns^  At  our  feet 
the  Oanges  rolls  its  mighty  flood.     Many  a  pilgrim,  from 
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the  remotest  province  of  India,  measuring  his  weaiy  way, 
"by  pmyti"  and  pL*nanije,  tlirough  months  autl  years,  be- 
holding those  gleaming  spires  has  been  thrilled  mth  joy 
nnspuakable.  Paradise  WiM  before  him.  The  Ganges 
"v^'as  the  river  of  eternal  lite.  In  its  flowing  wat«r  the 
sinful  soul  woiiltl  lie  cleansed  from  eveiy  stain,  and  in 
yonder  holy  city  he  would  find  everlasting  peace, 

A  bridge  of  boats  crosses  the  river,  over  which  we  are 
taken  in  a  caiTiage.  Hundreds  of  Hindoos  are  Ixithiiig 
along  the  shorn,  or  phmging  from  the  boats,  paying  no 
attention  to  a  sw<jllen  and  disfigured  corf^se  floating  down 
the  stream.  The  government  is  endeavoring  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice  of  throwing  di-ad  bodies  into  the 
Ganges ;  but  the  river  is  so  holy,  and  the  custom  so  an- 
cient, that  the  police  cannot  wholly  prevent  it. 

Seveml  elephants,  in  chai-ge  of  their  keepei's,  are  sport- 
ing in  the  current.  They  disappear  beneath  the  surface, 
till  their  masters  are  knee-deep  in  water.  When  in  play- 
ful moods  they  shake  them  off,  then  pick  tlieni  up  as  ten- 
derly as  a  mother  bur  cliild.  l^o  animals  are  more  fond 
of  bathing.  They  are  exceedingly  serviceable  in  trana- 
porting  artillery  across  the  country.  80  tmctable  and 
docQe  are  they,  that  when  cajiarisoned,  and  on  parade,  at 
the  word  of  connnand  every  animal  salutes  the  reviewii^ 
officer  by  elevating  his  tnmk. 

We  ascend  the  steep  bank  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
aid  of  a  half-dozen  Hindoos,  who  push  at  the  carriage- 
wheels,  and  thrust  their  hands  into  tlie  window  for 
annas.  They  call  us  Baliib  respectfully,  ask  beseechingly, 
and  are  so  thankful  for  what  they  receive,  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  put  the  diminutive  copper  coin  into  their 
hands.  Two  cents  will  give  them  a  good  dinner.  Who 
w^ould  not  make  men  happy  when  it  can  be  done  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  ? 

Up  a  broad  street,  beneath  pairas  and  pepul-trees. 
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through  dtist  aokle  deep,  we  rid«  to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  in 
the  northern  sulnirbs.  It  is  ii  sitiall,  one-story  building, 
with  a  thatched  roof.  The  accommodations  are  not  sump- 
tuous, for  few  Eiiiopeaiis  have  business  at  Benai^s,  and 
there  is  no  call  for  a  spacious  hok^h  Our  landlord,  James 
Ebenezer,  a  native  Christian,  does  his  best  to  make  us 
comfortable,  sets  a  good  table,  and  is  veiy  courtieoua. 

It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  our  visit  if,  before  stroU- 
ing  through  the  streets,  we  take  a  look  at  Benares  as  it 
was  twenty-five  centuries  ago. 

In  the  earbest  Hindoo  recoixis  it  la  spoken  of  as  the 
great  city  l^i,  8upport>ed  by  Shiva  upon  his  trident.  To 
1dm  its  shrines  and  teinples  are  dedicated,  ^lemphis, 
Babylon,  and  Nineveh  were  its  contemporaries,  but  they 
have  disappeared,  while  Kasi  remains  to  attest  the  pre- 
8er\dng  power  of  this  mighty  god.  Its  modern  name  is 
derived  from  the  Barana  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges, 
which  winds  ptist  our  hotel 

The  institutes  of  Menu  were  \mtfcen,  as  is  supposed, 
al>out  700  B.  C\,  and  in  them  we  liave  an  account  of 
Benares.  It  was  one  of  six  independent  kingdoms  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges.  Looking  westward  from  our  hotel, 
we  see  at  the  conHuence  of  the  Iknma  with  tlje  Ganges, 
the  site  of  the  fortress  which  in  those  times  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  kingdom,  and  within  whicli  stood  the 
royal  palace.  The  UTiter  of  that  ancient  volume  brings 
before  us  the  asserahling  of  the  royal  guards,  with  shining 
sabres  and  iron-b<Jund  war-clults ;  sentinels  with  scvmitars 
guanl  the  gates  ;  waniors  with  immense  hows,  and  arrows 
aix  feet  in  length  in  their  quivers,  stand  iifK>n  the  t\ir- 
ret^id  walls  ;  eavalr)%  armed  with  spears,  sweep  the  wide 
plain ;  the  sovereign  goes  forth  from  his  palace  with 
a  train  of  elephant^s,  ricfdy  caparisoned,  and  sabivs  tui 
their  tusks,  mowing  down  the  opposing  scpiadrons ;  war- 
chariots,  drawn  by  strong  horses,  dash  into  the  ranks  of 
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tlie  enemy.  Such  is  the  fincient  picture  of  military 
array. 

Two  hundred  yeai's  belbre  Plato  ojieiied  his  academy 
io  the  yli%e-gTove8  of  the  westeiTi  suhurljis  (»f  Athena 
Beuares  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  Htemry  fame.  The 
streets  were  crowded  witli  scholai's,  who  flocked  fn>m 
all  the  East  to  attend  the  sovun  hundred  seiuinaries 
of  learning  !  The  Tamil  drama,  "  Aricliandra;"  picturtss 
to  us  the  wealthy  mansions  of  the  Vaisas,  the  shops 
and  stalls,  money-changers,  and  their  lieaps  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Here  Buddha  taught  his  atheistical  doctrines ;  here 
Brahmans  aod  Buddhists,  learned  in  ])liilosophy,  held  dis- 
cussions as  keen  as  ever  were  heard  in  Athenian  groves. 

From  Chinese,  Hindoo,  and  Mohammedan  histoiy  we 
have  accounts  of  this  holy  city,  which,  through  the  mu- 
tations of  time,  changes  of  dynasties,  and  commotions  of 
war,  has  maintained  in  i^ome  degree  its  ancient  splendor, 
and  to-day  awakens  in  the  hearts  of  one  himdred  and 
fifty  millions  of  the  human  race  the  most  sacred  asao- 
ciaiions. 


CHAPTER    XVIII, 

THE     CITY     OF     BENARES. 


'*  O AHIB,  it  is  four  o'clock!"  We  had  given  in- 
O  structions  t*i  the  servant  at  the  hotel  to  call  us  at 
that  early  hour,  and  he  is  prompt  to  a  minute  in  doing 
his  duty.  A  half-hour  later  we  are  riding  through  the 
streets,  accompanied  by  F*ev.  Mr,  Hewdet,  of  the  Londciu 
Misfiionaiy  Soc^iety.  to  take  a  look  at  the  city.     Nu- 
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meroiis  adjutoiit-cRtOL\s  aiti  in  the  fields  and  ^rdeiis  and 
on  the  ln>U8e-t«3ps.  They  have  lon^^^  aluuder  legs,  and 
stand  mutionless  hy  the  hour,  or  cock  tlieir  eyes  at  us 
with  a  knowing  look.  The  English  soldiers  contrive  to 
kill  time  by  tying  pieces  of  meat  together  with  several 
yai-ds  of  cord  between.  They  are  gobbled  down  by  tbe 
hirris.  Then  cotne.^  the  tug  of  war,  on  tlie  ground  or  in 
the  air.  Tliey  rise,  one  aiming  for  a  tree,  the  other  for 
a  house-top.  Up  they  go,  pulling,  flutUn^ing,  losing  their 
balance,  turning  topsy-turvy,  till  a  sudden  jerk  by  one 
causes  the  other  to  disgorge  hi/^i  breakfast,  and  the  first, 
not  being  able  to  carry  tbe  dangling  weight,  comes  head- 
long to  the  ground. 

No  Hindoo  kills  a  bird,  Mpiads  of  sjmrrows  chirp 
amid  the  ahmbbery.  There  are  kites  by  the  thousand, 
crows  by  the  ten  thousand.  With  the  jackals,  which 
come  in  from  the  fields  at  niglit,  tliey  keep  the  streets 
clear  of  all  garbage.  There  never  is  seen  in  an  Indian 
town  such  filth  tts  is  common  to  the  streets  of  New 
York. 

We  an'  «m  our  way  to  the  monkey  pagoda,  where 
Hunnooman  is  woi^lup[x?d  in  tlie  form  of  a  monkey. 
This  god  was  an  ancient  wanior  who,  early  in  Indian  his- 
tory, conquered  Ceylon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  so 
small  of  stature  that  he  compared  them  t^)  monkeys.  As 
the  years  roUed  by.  and  his  exploits  were  Imndetl  down 
m  story  and  song,  the  people  thought  of  him  as  a  deity, 
and  i-epresented  their  ideal  by  a  monkey.  Not  only  at 
Benares,  but  througliont  India,  his  image,  in  brass,  wood, 
and  stone,  is  worshipped  in  public  temples  and  at  family 
shrines.  Because  he  liears  an  apish  form,  monkeys  art? 
kindly  cared  for,  and  the  grand  temple  of  Hunnooman 
is  their  favorite  resort. 

Before  reaching  it  we  see  the  animals  sitting  on  walb» 
grinning  at  us  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  or  hanging  by 
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thtdr  Uiils  from  the  bmuches  of  tlie  tmes.     Two  of  them 
jump  suJdeuly  from  their  iJt;i*cli   upon  the  wall,  seize  a 

melon  from  a  tray, 
and  are  up  again 
befoi-e  the  uiisuis- 
pectiug  market- 
woman  whom  they 
liiive  plumlei'ed  is 
aware  of  her  loss. 
Jit  the  comers 
of  streets,  in  gar- 
denes  and  sho[Ts, 
are  shrines  dedi- 
cat^^d  to  this  mon- 
key-god. 

Flower  -  sellers 
have  set  up  their 
stalls  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  tem- 
\>h,  for  every  wor- 
shipper is  expected 
to  give  a  tlower  to 
the  god.  He  does 
not  live  on  flowers 
alone,  hut  accept*? 
melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  rice,  or  eatjiides  of  any  kind, 
which  the  priests  take  into  their  own  quarters,  after 
Hunooman  has  finished  his  repast. 

The  monkeys  gnash  their  teeth  at  us  as  we  appriwieh 
the  gate.  One  of  them  opens  his  jaws  as  if  te  sw^allow 
us  at  a  mouthfiil  ;  hut  a  floTirish  of  an  umbrella  sentls 
them  all  scampering  to  a  safer  distance. 

Old  devotees,  smeared  witli  paiut,  are  sitting  by  the 
gateway.  Their  forelieads  ave  sti^aked  mtli  red,  tlieir  bod- 
ies with  yellow,     Tht*ir  ouly  clothing  is  a  yard  of  cloth 
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aixniDtl  the  body.  Tliey  have  cocoanut-shells  in  their 
hands,  into  which  they  expect  yuu  tu  drt»p  mniiey,  or  rke, 
or  something  good  to  eat.  They  are  pour,  haU-starvcd 
wretches,  but  esteem  tliemselves  to  be  very  holy. 

We  step  inside 
the  gate,  and  find 
oureelves  in  a  yaitl 
uliuut  tifty  feet 
s^^uare,  cuntaiiiing 
a  pagoda  in  the 
centre.  We  hjok 
through  the  ojn  n 
door  aud  see  a  hi<.l' 
eoiLs  idol,  Itelore 
which  a  lamp  is 
burning.  Two  or 
three  wo  ra  h  i  ppers 
are  there,  offering 
flowers  and  sprink- 
ling water.  One  ui' 
them  conies  out, 
strikes  a  beU,  and 
begins  to  walk 
round  the  pagoda, 
wliieh  is  his  man- 
ner of  worship- 
puig. 

Meanwliile  the  raoukeys  are  having  a  gay  frolic,  nm- 
ning  aliont  the  pago<Ia,  leaping  fmm  the  wall  to  tlie 
ground,  from  the  ground  to  the  wall,  or  climbing  into 
the  trees,  the  old  monkeys  carr^nng  their  little  ones. 

Benares  is  so  iioly  that  the  Bmhmans  say  if  an  Eng» 
lishman  or  an  American  dies  here,  though  a  disbeliever  in 
the  Hindoo  religion,  he  will  be  saved  In  Hindoo  liter- 
attire  the  city  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  hoUnesa 
and  heavenly  beauty. 


DISFUTBD  TBRIUTOBT* 
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A  short  ride  briij^^  us  to  the  Ganj^es,  at  tlm  northern 
border  of  tlie  city.  Tlie  river  sweeps  past  with  a  ma- 
jestic tide,  and  the  whole  wat^r  front  of  more  than  three 
miles  is  before  us.  ThoHsancls  of  hoats  of  various  forms 
are  in  view,  —  canoes  du|j  fn^ni  the  trunks  of  trees,  skifts. 
sailing  vessels,  with  pointed  prows,  high  and  wide  sterns, 
and  with  rudders  as  large  and  ua-vieldy  as  the  great 
doors  of  an  American  barn,  and  slender  masts,  bamboo 
yards,  and  sails  of  India  matting.     Stately  stone  steps 
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lead  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  Thousands  of  ihe 
natives,  old  and  young,  are  bathing  in  the  stream,  or 
washing  clothing,  brass  pots,  and  earthen  pans.  Mothers 
souse  their  babies,  and  scrub  them  with  sacred  mud. 
Tlie  little  ones  kick  and  scream  and  splash,  but  only  by 
this  thorough  ablution  can  a  child  be  cleansed  from  sin- 
Old  men  scour  their  raoutlis,  cleanse  their  ears,  and  nm 
their  fingers  briskly  through  their  hair.  If  tliere  is  any 
efficAcy  in  the  mud  and  water  of  the  Ganges,  thejr  are 
bound  to  get  rid  of  all  defilement. 
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Taking  a  boat,  we  float  slowly  down  with  the  currentj 
and  have  an  excellent  opportiioity  of  l>ehtilduig  the  city 
from  the  river.  We  pass  the  place  where  the  hodies  of 
the  dead  are  burned.  They  are  hruH^^ht  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  and  covered  with  wootl.  The  flame  is  kindled 
by  the  cliief  mourner ;  then  the  friends  sit  down,  wait 
till  tlie  body  is  consumed,  and  gatlier  the  ashes  and  cast 
them  into  the  stream,  to  l^e  burne  ant  into  the  ocean.  So 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  tloats  un  the  eternal  tide,  till 
ahsorbed  forever  into  the  self-exist  in«4  Brahma. 

A  river-bank  is  tlie  most  attractive  place  in  the  %vorld 
for  a  Hindoo.  Bathing  is  a  religious  rite.  To  erect  a 
ghat,  by  which  worsliippers  c^n  reach  the  sacred  stream, 
is  a  merit^jrious  act,  which  the  gods  will  rememl>er 
and  reward.  Hindoos  are  animated  by  a  religious  zeal 
quite  as  fervent  as  that  which  prompts  good  people  in 
America,  and  in  other  {^wrts  of  ( 'ItriMtendom,  to  ei-ect 
churches,  or  establish  rtdigiiuis  institutions  of  any  kind* 
To  the  people  of  Benares  tlicrc  are  no  places  so  near 
heaven  as  these  mtigniticent  flights  of  stcme  stej>s,  Tlieir 
happiest  hours  of  life  are  passed  here.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing they  come  to  bathe,  and  ofler  a  prayer  ;  and  w*hen 
the  Idazing  sun  wheels  down  the  west,  and  the  shadows 
begin  to  lengthen,  here  tliey  gather  once  more  to  gossip 
upon  the  events  of  tlie  day ;  youth,  Imanty,  fasljion,  all 
alike  make  it  a  resort,  and  hunmn  miture  mamfests 
itself  much  the  same  by  the  flowing  Ganges  as  by  the 
seaside  at  New^port  or  I^ng  Branch. 

Benares  sets  the  fashion  in  India.  Paris  has  no  power 
here.  The  lieauties  of  this  old  city  are  considered  the 
queens  of  Hindoo  society.  Here  may  be  found  tlie  rich, 
Uie  learned,  and  the  polite  men  of  the  nation  ;  here, 
better  than  anywhere  else,  can  be  seen  the  India  of  the 
past 

In  our  course  down  the   stream  we  pass  iiumerous 
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pagodas,  built  by  wealthy  men  tor  the  l>enefit  of  tlie 
millions  of  pilj^rrims  that  from  time  to  time  throng 
Benares.  Grand  pn laces  ad{)ni  the  banks,  erect-ed  by 
priuces  and  mjahs,  wlio  wish  to  s|>end  their  last  days 
near  this  sacred  strmm.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  ghats, 
undermined  by  the  floods,  has  slijiped  dtnvn  the  bank 
into  the  river,  and  t>tJiei's  are  just  ready  to  follow,  —  fit 
emblem  of  the  change  which  has  already  commenced  in 
tlie  Hindoo  reli^^ion.  whieh  is  being  swept  away  by  the 
mighty  currciit  of  Cbristiaii  civilizatiun. 

'*  The  time  was/'  remarks  f mr  kind  conductor,  "  when 
the  Bralmians  eaiTied  things  wutli  a  high  liand.  When 
I  iinjt  came  to  tliis  city,  several  yeara  ago,  if  a  priest 
was  passing  through  the  street,  and  saw  a  Sudm  advan- 
cing, he  had  only  to  clap  his  hands,  and  tlie  trembling 
crejiture  turned  Inick  till  he  reached  a  side  street,  that 
the  Brahman  miglit  not  be  polluted  by  his  presence 
as  he  passed  I  And  I  have  seen  them  wade  intr>  the 
water  up  tc^  their  necks,  or  tlnuw  themselves  under  the 
hedges,  that  their  shadows  might  not  contaminate  the 
holy  man  " 

On  one  of  the  ghats  we  see  a  white  bull,  standing  on  a 
br^jad  step,  contentedly  chewing  his  cud,  lashing  his  sides 
with  his  tail,  and  looking  down  upon  the  multitude  as  if 
lord  over  all  Not  long  ago  one  of  these  sacred  animals 
broke  into  the  garden  of  a  native  Christian,  and  ate  up 
his  veget-ahles.  The  native  revenged  himself  by  split- 
ting open  the  skull  of  the  intruder.  Of  course  thePB 
was  great  commotion  among  the  Bndimans,  who  were 
indignant  at  such  an  insult  to  Shiva.  They  dragged 
the  Christian  into  court-,  and  made  complaint. 

"  Wlio  ow^ied  the  bull  ? "  asked  the  judge. 

"  Shiva,"  replied  the  Bmhnjun. 

"Then  let  Shiva  ap|)ear  anrl  make  complaint/'  said  he; 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  case,  but  not  au  end  of  its 
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Ttifluence.  From  that  time  Uy  the  present  hulls  and 
Bmhmana,  like  the  ghats,  have  \meii  slipping  down,  and 
will  be  at  the  bottom  by  and  by. 

Dismissing  our  boat,  and  uscenrliii'^f  the  steps,  we  reach 
the  Mudoti-rai-ke-dhaniira,  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  with 
two  slender  white  minarets,  which  rise  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  Over  the  doorway 
leading  to  the  interior  wasps  have  built  an  enormoua 
nest,  and  buzz  about  our  ears  as  we  approach.  The 
mosque  is  not  much  used  liy  worshippers  now,  for 
Benares  is  a  Hindoo  city,  and  an  uncomfortable  place 
for  a  Mussuhnan.  The  antagonism  is  as  stnmg  l>etween 
the  believei-s  in  Bmhnia  and  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
as  was  that  between  the  Jews  and  Suniaritans. 

Climbing  the  winding  stairs  in  one  of  the  minarets,  we 
reach  the  highest  balcony,  and  hiok  out  upon  one  of  the 
most  charming  views  in  all  India,  The  eity,  with  its 
vast  expanse  of  tiled  roofs,  its  minarets  and  its  spires, 
and  the  domes  of  pagodas  and  temples,  is  spread  out  he- 
fore  lis.  Four  hundred  feet  lielow  rolk  the  mighty  flood 
of  the  Ganges,  We  can  trace  its  winding  course  far 
away,  thmugh  *^freen  fields*  fertile  meadows,  and  groves  of 
tufted  paluL  In  the  heart,  of  the  city  in  the  Biseawara 
pagoda,  its  roof  of  burnished  gold  dazzling  our  eyes 
mill  its  brightness.  To  tlie  Hindoo  this  temple  is  m 
dear  as  was  the  house  of  the  bjrd  on  Mount  Moriah 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  as  sacred  to  him  as  St.  Peter's  to 
the  most  devout  [>apist  entering  tlie  walls  of  Korae. 

Beyond  the  city  are  groves  and  gardens  and  native 
tillages,  with  their  white  pagodas;  and  away  to  the 
northeast  we  eat<'h  the  outline  of  the  Himalayas,  tower- 
mg   in    nnapproachable  grandeur.      The    hum   of  thou- 

ads  of  voices,  the  tramping  of  feet,  and  the  hubbub 
the  street,  rise  softened  to  our  ears.      From  this  bal- 
cony the  muezzin  calls  the  hour  for  prayer. 

8»  h 
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BtiiJiilin^'  here  wv  run  cast  a  glance  inUj  the  past,  and 
recaU  tlie  time  when  the  ^Teat  Aiiningzehe  ascended  the 
throne.  It  was  in  the  year  1630,  —  that  year  when 
Governor  Winthmp  and  liis  hardy  ibllovvera  were  set- 
tling the  Httle  town  of  Ik)ston,  —  that  he,  through 
treachery,  hypocrisy,  and  hlood.  obtained  the  ohject  of 
his  desire.  The  Bndiinsms  felt  hiii  power,  Hindoo 
temples  w^ere  demolbhe<l,  idols  overthrown,  the  pi^jp- 
erty  of  priests  confiscated,  and  Mohammedan  mosques 
set  up  in  the  most  liuly  places  of  the  Hindoos.  On 
this  spot,  close  by  the  Ganges,  one  of  the  most  sacred 
sites  in  the  world,  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Vislmu, 
wliich  w^as  constantly  thronged  with  pilgrims.  Aunmg- 
zehe  pulled  it  down,  and  erect-ed  this  mosque,  w^hose 
lofty  dome  and  minarets  overlook  every  holy  place  in 
the  city.  Keeidy  the  Brahmans  felt  the  humiliation 
and  disgrace  ;  and  now  with  no  little  satisfaction  they 
point  to  the  last  letters  of  the  monarch,  written  just 
before  his  death,  wlien  tlie  Malrratta  power  w^as  rising 
in  the  We^t  and  tlii-ea tinning  his  oveithrow,  and  say 
that  Vishnu  was  troubling  his  souL  '*  Wherever  I 
look,"  WTote  this  ambitious,  unscmpulous  man,  '*  I  see 
nothing  but  tlie  Divinity  ;  T  have  conmiitted  numerous 
crimes,  and  I  know  not  with  what  punishments  I  may  be 
eeijsed.  Come  what  may,  1  have  launched  my  vessel  on 
the  waves,"  • 

Descending  and  pui^sing  along  narrow  streets,  by  shops 
where  tlioitsands  of  idols  are  exposed  for  sale,  past  devo- 
tees, with  |iainted  Inreheads,  sitting  in  8ih?nt  meditation, 
we  reach  the  couit  of  the  Bises%vani,  or  the  golden  pagoda 
of  the  holy  hull.  Near  the  gateway,  once  glittering  wnth 
precious  stones,  but  now  de.siKiiled  of  its  riches,  sit  sev- 
eral musicians,  one  with  a  two-stringed  instrument,  a 
cross  between  a  guitar  and  a  violin,  one  beating  a  small 

•  Lctton  to  Aftim  and  CnrabaksK. 
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drum,  and  a  thirrl  striking  two  srmdl  hells  with  little 
hammers. 

Entering  tlie  gate  we  find  an  oi>en  court,  with  the 
pagCMla  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  Tlie  editieo  is  not  more 
than  thhty  or  forty  feet  stiuare  ;  Init  wiiatever  is  wanting 
in  magnitude  ia  made  up  in  richness  and  beanty.  The 
dome-like  roof  is  sunnounted  by  four  tall  minai^ets,  and 
roof,  minai'ets,  and  spire  are  civerlaid  with  purest  goki ! 

Near  by  stands  his  godship,  —  a  grtjat  chimsy  stone 
bidl,  —  with  wreatlis  of  fresh  Huw^ei-s  on  his  hoi-ng,  fes- 
t^ions  about  his  neck,  bcaniuets  ticrl  to  his  tail  or  wedged 
into  his  nostrils.  A  Himltxj  woman  is  bathing  his  hoofs 
and  spattering  Iiis  sides  with  water  just  bronglit  from  the 
Oanges.  She  bows  before  the  idol,  walks  around  it,  and 
again  sprinkles  the  water  upon  the  senseless  stone,  in 
earnest  devf>tion. 

An  orchestiu  of  eight  persons  occupies  a  balcony  over* 
lor»king  the  court  Their  instrunients  consist  of  a  fiddle 
that  must  have  been  pitterned  after  a  crook-necked 
Bquash,  a  tambourine,  and  six  kettle-drums  !  The  drum- 
mei's  make  an  int^derable  amount  of  noise,  and  the  vio- 
linist  a  faint  squeak  of  melody. 

A  few  steps  from  tlie  idol  is  a  well  in  whicli  the  god 
once  took  refuge,  wlien  Benares  fell  int^i  the  bands  of  an 
enemy,  and  which  to  the  Hindoo  is  as  sacred  as  the  bit 
of  time-yellow*ed  cotton  cloth,  —  the  last  rag  of  the  Vir- 
gin's chemise,  —  cai-efully  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome  !  Here  sits  an  old  Bmhnian, 
with  a  bucket  of  b*dy  %vater  by  his  side,  a  coconmit 
dipper  in  his  hantl  tilling  the  cups  of  pilgrims  with 
water  dmwn  from  tlie  sacred  w^ell,  into  which  each  pilgrim 
drops  a  flower.  Looking  into  the  welKw^e  see  a  mass  of 
withered  and  decaying  tlowei*s,  mingled  with  fresh  ones, 
floating  in  stagnant,  slimy  water  A  gi^en  scum  has 
gathered  on  the  surface ;   fungi  grow  on  the  walls ;   a 
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sickening  odur  pervades  the  air.  We  turn  liastily  a 
frurn  the  nauseating  cesspool,  while  pilgrims  in  an  end- 
less line  present  their  cups  to  the  old  Brahman^  and  drink 
the  filthy  mess.  To  them  it  is  the  elixir  of  Hfe,  the  puri- 
fier which  will  cleanse  from  all  sin  I 

Cfoing  to  another  quarter  of  the  court,  we  stand  in 
the  pi-esence  of  the  great  Shiva  himself,  seated  on  his 
throne,  with  lialf-closed  eyes,  and  expressionless  coun- 
tenance^—  the  imc^e  of  a  hesotted  beer-drinker  in  the 
sleepy  stage  of  di'unlveniiess.  A  hove  Uini  rises  the  gor- 
geous golden  dome.  The  spot  on  which  this  temple 
stands  has  been  his  home  for  a  hundred  million  years ! 
Here  for  nearly  thirty  centuries  worshippers  have  lx>wed 
down  to  him* 

He  has  food  without  stint,  —  several  baskets  full  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  melons  are  placed  before  him,  given  by 
devout  worshippers.  Tlie  priests  wOl  clear  away  the 
table  after  Shiva  has  satisfied  liis  appetite,  —  a  happy 
expedient  for  provitlin^^  themselves  with  a  donation  ! 

The  place  is  thronji^ed  with  women,  not  worshipping 
Shiva  so  much  as  the  representations  of  Ling,  which  aiB 
numerous  around  the  court.  We  may  not  give  a  descrip- 
tion in  these  pages  of  this  object  of  w^orship.  Some  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn  as  to  its  character  when  we  con- 
sider that  motherhoixl  is  the  great  desire  of  the  female  sex 
in  the  East.  It  is  as  strong  a  passion  among  the  women 
of  India  to-day  as  it  was  among  the  mountains  of  Judasa 
a  little  morethun  three  tlumsnnd  years  ago,  when  a  child- 
less woman  bowed  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh» 
and  asked  for  a  son, 

A  few  8lep8  faither  along  a  narrfiw  street,  thnmged 
with  worshipped,  and  we  are  at  the  temple  of  Una 
Poorena*  It  is  lai'ger  than  tlie  golden  pagoda,  less  costly, 
but  more  imposing.  This  is  a  favorite  shrine  with  the 
women.     The  idol  is  a   female   figure,  with   four  arm& 
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A  curtain  hangs  before  it,  but  in  cotirtesy  to  us  Chris- 
tiana it  is  drawn  aside  that  we  may  behold  the  coimte- 

riiance  of  the  divinity,  its  robes  are  like  those  of  a 
modern  Hindoo  lady  ijf  the  upper  class.  Its  Ijead,  neck, 
and  arms  glitter  with  jewels  ;  hiinpa  aru  biirmng  in  front, 

(And  the  cit)wd  of  devotees  are  casting  flowers  before  it, 
and  sprinkling  the  shrine  with  water  from  the  Ganges, 
Bralunans  reading  the  Vedas  are  seated  beneath  the  sur- 
rounding balconies,  with  basins  before  them,  into  which 

r  enraptured  pilgrims  toas  copper  coins  for  tho  benefit  of 
the  holy  men. 


CHAPTER    XIX, 


TOE    BAB008. 


WEALTHY  baboos  congregate  at  Benares,  to  spend 
tlie  evening  of  life  in  a  city  which  is  so  much 
nearer  heaven  than  any  other  in  India.  Many  of  them 
are  well  educated,  can  speak  English  fluently,  and  are  well 
informed  in  English  literature. 

While  standing  in  the  court  of  the  temple  just  de- 
acribed,  we  hold  a  conversation  with  a  tall,  dignified  Hin- 
doo, who  inibiTjis  us  that  he  has  read  the  Bible  and 
knows  what  it  teaches,  but  he  has  made  sure  of  several 
hundred  thousand  yeara  of  life  in  paradise  by  the  good 
deeds  he  has  done  that  morning  ! 

He  contends  that  it  is  not  tlie  idol  tliat  he  worships, 
but  the  spirit  whicli  is  enshrine<i  in  the  image,  and  which 
pervades  tlie  univei-se.  This  is  tlie  beUef  of  an  iiitelUgent 
Hindoo,  but  the  mass  of  tlie  people  have  no  sucli  concep- 
tions and  make  no  such  distinctions.  They  lielieve  that 
the  deity  enters  the  idol   only  when  requested  by  tht' 
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Brahnians.  They  soon  weary  of  their  gods,  and  are  ever 
making  or  buyii^  new  ones.  Old  ones,  of  wood  and 
stone,  are  kicking  about  the  streets  in  all  states  of  di- 
lapidation. We  might  gather  second-hand  gods  by  the 
cart-loaA 

A  lecture  given  by  a  native  who  has  discarded  idols, 
though  he  has  not  yet  embraced  Christianity,  contains 
the  following  jraragraph  :  — 

"  The  motliers  themselves  being  nneducated,  and  unac^ 
quiiintetl  with  the  mode  of  iniant  trainin,^,  naturally  leave 
their  children  in  the  hands  uf  their  maid-s<^rvant«,  whose 
iniquities,  immoralities,  and  excesses  defy  description,  and 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lay  in  those  children  a  foun- 
dation of  all  that  is  bad  and  poisonous.  If  the  thus 
fledged  yoimg  men  have  a  city  like  Benares  for  their 
scene,  it  is  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  Ill-starred  is  he  who 
hjis  his  children  in  tlvis  holy  city  of  Benares,  where  there 
is  more  vice  and  crime  than  has  ever  been  named  by 
man. 

''  Our  ideas  of  godhead  are  confined  to  the  rooms  in 
which  we  worship  tliese  idols ;  we  are  saints  so  long  as 
we  are  seated  near  thase  idols  and  are  worshipping  them ; 
but  the  moment  we  lose  sight  of  them,  we  are  the  most 
almndoned  profligates  and  sinners.  We  lie ;  we  steal ; 
WT.  deceive;  we  commit  rape;  we  munler  all  day  long, 
and  nil  night  long ;  and  then  early  in  the  morning  we 
bathe  in  the  Ganges,  wliose  filthy  waters  wash  away  our 
sins,  and  then  worship  our  idols,  who  pardon  us.  Pre- 
p(mterovi8  and  absurtl  1  There  cannot  be  a  more  conceiv- 
able folly  than  this.  Purity  of  personal  character  is 
nothing  to  many  of  us  ;  tlie  Ganges  and  our  idols  help  us 
to  heaven/'  • 

Stopping  at  an  idol  shop  as  we  pass  out  of  the  temple. 


*  Lectiins  be^iT  Deniireji  Itijititote,  bj  l^^h  Miiji  QAni  in  1867. 
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iiir  missioiiary  friend  asks  the  keeper  why  he  sells  these 

images.     "  I  do  it  to  get  a  living/'  is  the  reply.     He  has 

great  variety,  but  seeing  that  we  are  fbreignei's  he  wants 

"to  speculate  a  little.     For  a  small  brass  Krishna,  with  the 

^e  and  tail  ut'  a  monkey,  he  iisks  $1.25,  hut  will  let  lis 

ve  Shiva  for  seventy-five  eente  !     At  the  suggestion  of 

air  conductor,  we  do  not  purchase,  but  leave  that  for  our 

landlord,  who  suppUes  us  with  half  a  dozen  at  the  price 

:ed  for  the  nionkey-god. 

Another  walk  brings  us  to  an  ancient  Hindoo  observa- 
fry,  called  Man  Mimdil.  It  is  not  known  certainly 
when  or  by  whom  it  was  erected,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Rajah  Manu,  a 
patron  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  who  had  fifteen 
hunflred  wives,  —  beating  Solomon  and  Brigliam  Young 
in  his  matrimonial  alliauces.  He  had  about  two  hun<lred 
and  fifty  chilLben.  Ascending  a  flight  of  stairs  in  a  lai'ge 
uare  tower  we  gain  the  roof  of  an  old  stone  building, 
here  astronomical  instruments  are  found,  consisting  of 
gmduated  circle  fifteen  J'eet  in  tliameter,  a  zodiac,  me- 
an line,  sundial,  and  other  marks  and  lines  which  we 
not  comprehend  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  our  visit. 
e  characters  mi  atone  are  weather-worn  and  time- 
ed,  but  indicate  the  advancement  made  in  astronomy 
lefore  Galileo  pointed  his  little  telescope  to  the  skies. 
Centuries  liet'ore  that  astronomer,  rising  from  the  toHure 
of  the  In([uisition,  uttered  his  thrilling  exclamation^  ''  It 
moves  ! "  the  astronomei^*  of  India  had  calculated  the  pi-e- 
cession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  Rotation  of  the  earth 
►n  its  axes. 

the  observatory  we  walk  through  the  streets  to 
le  shop  of  a  silk-merchant,  who  received  a  gold  medal 
nt  the  Paris  ExJiibition  for  the  excellence  of  his  fabrics, 
enter  the   establishment   through   a  low   doorway, 
!iid  a  iMUTow  flight  of  stau*s,  and  are  ushered  into  a 
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larg;e  room,  where  we  are  courteously  itjceived  by  the  sou 
of  the  proprietor,  who  stiats  us  upon  a  divan,  makes  a 
prot'iumd  salmim,  and  spreads  hefoi-e  our  wondeiiii*;  eyes 
iabrics  ol  silk  interwoven  Avith  the  finest  threads  of  silver 
and  gold,  wrought  with  stars,  spungles,  and  flowers  of  the 
moat  delicatA^  workmanship.  Tlie  si^lit  of  them  brings 
to  mind  Macaulay's  glowing  description  of  Benares,  and 
its  '*  silks,  which  went  forth  from  the  looms  of  this  city  to 
iidoni  the  halls  at  St  James  and  Versailles/* 

The  sun  is  pouriu*^  down  its  fiercest  rays,  and  we 
liasten  to  our  hotcL  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  prattle  of 
children's  voices  in  the  Orjilians'  School,  issuing  fmm  the 
open  windows  as  we  pass  the  school-house,  which  stands 
on  the  spot  where  many  a  Hindoo  has  lost  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  the  Thugs,  who  threw  tht;  bodies  of  their 
victims  into  a  deep  well,  which  still  remains  in  the  en- 
closure. Lying  on  a  matfci-ess  in  our  darkened  room,  the 
punka  fannin^^  us  and  cooling  our  blood,  wdiich  has  been 
sent  up  to  fever  heat  by  the  exercise  of  the  morning,  we 
re\'iew  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  India  dur- 
ing the  century. 

While  our  own  country  has  been  making  unimraUeled 
progn*ss,  India  has  been  rising  from  her  degradation,  not 
by  lier  own  efTorts,  but  througli  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tian nations ;  although  the  dealings  of  the  English  with 
India  have  been  anything  but  Christian.  We  have  only 
to  read  t!ie  arraignment  of  Warren  Hastings  by  Burke. 
or  the  review  <if  Ins  trial  by  Macaulay,  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  tyranny  and  raimcity  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  its  servants.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  the  world  tliat 
the  full  record  of  crime  is  never  made  public  ;  if  it  w^ere, 
the  administration  of  the  English  in  India  would  be  one 
of  tlie  diu-k^st  pages  of  modern  histor\\  Yet  it  is  morally 
certain  tluit  if  England,  or  some  other  Western  jjower,  had 
not  stepped  in  and  taken  possession  of  this  country,  it 
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would  have  been  a  chaos  instead  of  an  empire  under  a 
strong  and  energetic  goveiiunent.  There  was  not  vitality 
enough  in  the  Hindoo  peoide  U^  eniijTge  from  tiie  dark- 
ness of  superstition  wldeh  enveloped  them.  There 
never  was  any  patriotiBni  in  the  puoph^  ot  this  country. 

*'  Rieli  as  tlie  Sanscrit  is/'  ^sayn  BuhrMj  ('huuder,  the 
learned  Hindoo  traveller,  *'  the  vouahulaiy  of  the  Brali- 
mans  has  no  word  for  patriot Lsni.  Tlie  range  of  Sanscrit 
]K>etical  literature  extends  from  the  simplest  fable  to  the 
loftiest  epic.  But  in  the  whole  compass  of  that  Htemtuie 
there  is  not  one  sp bit-stirring  war-song  like  Burns  s 
'  Bannockburn '  or  Caropheirs  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic/  Thtr 
Hindoos  may  have  produced  the  hi-st  lawgiver  in  the 
world,  but  in  their  politictil  jurisprudence  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ex])osition  of  the  principles  on  which  ai^e  based 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Bight  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
The  Upanishads  and  Dui-sanas  have,  indeed,  received  the 
favorable  verdict  of  the  most  com jie tent  juflges  ;  but  nt>- 
where  in  thek  philosophy  do  the  Bralmians  inculcate  the 
sentiment,  *  better  death  than  slavery.'  In  their  histi>ry 
is  found  no  one  instance  of  political  mnrtwdom,  like 
Cato  or  Sidney,  Of  what  good,  then,  will  the  Sanscrit 
he  to  help  India  in  her  social  reCfjrra,  in  her  j)olitical 
a«pimtions,  in  her  eMorts  to  keei*  [lace  with  tlie  nations 
of  Europe  ?  The  Sanscrit  may  improve  tlie  liead,  but 
wiH  not  purify  the  mind  or  purify  the  heart.  The  effects 
of  the  Sanscrit  are  Imst  visil>k^  in  a  modern  pundit,  who 
is  good  only  for  \vi-angling  and  quoting  ancient  texts»  but 
not  for  originating  a  new  institution,  or  embarking  in  a 

new  project    for   national    pmgrcss The    Sanscrit 

belongs  to  the  age  of  the  liow  and  arrow,  and  of  tmvelling 
m  caravans:  the  Englisli  belongs  to  the  age  of  Ann- 
stnmgs,  railways^  and  electric  t^legmphs." 

Unchristian  as  the  dealings  of  England  have  been,  yet 
she  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  empii-e  in  the  East, 
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which  is  developing  with  wonderful  rapidity.  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  it  ? "  is  a  question  wliich  erelong  will 
deiimnd  dm  considemtiryii  of  British  statesmen.  Tlie  pi^es- 
eiit  stylt*  uf  arrogance  and  iissuniption  will  not  always 
he  txjlemted,  An  Englkliman  expects  every  Hindoo  to 
make  a  I'espeetfiil  salaam  as  lie  passes.  We  have  beeu 
astonished  to  see  eveiybody  iHjwing  to  ua  on  the  streets, 
but  upon  inquiiy  tind  that  such  liomage  is  exacted  ly 
the  Knghsh.  A  rich  native  merchant  from  Calcntt^i 
narrowly  esc4iped  a  horse wl lipping  lately,  Wau^c  he  did 
not  stop  his  carnage  and  make  obeisance  to  an  officer 
of  the  army  wlio  was  riding  along  the  same  road.  Men 
whose  names  aie  good  at  the  couaters  of  the  Bank  of 
England  for  milliouB  of  dollai-s,  who  are  learned  in  a 
lialf-dozen  languages,  who  can  I'etul  the  Rig  Veda,  or 
Shakespeare,  Racine,  Hnmboldtp  Cicero,  and  Homer  in 
the  oiiginal,  must  take  the  wall,  and  bow  in  humble 
euppliauce  to  the  merest  stripling  of  an  ensign  with 
epaulets  on  his  shouldei-s  !  It  will  not  always  be  so. 
Seventy  thousand  EngUslmien  in  the  country  will  not 
forever  administer  law  to  one  huudred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people.  Christian  civilization  will  infuse  new 
bhj^xl  into  these  ancient  Aryans.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  natives  will  liave  a  voice  in  the  government. 
With  eatih  year  there  Mill  be  moditications  in  the  laws 
to  suit  the  advancing  wants  of  the  people.  Since  the 
Elast  India  Corn|>any  has  passed  away  the  laws  have 
t>een  more  justly  administered.  Officials  can  no  longer 
plunder  m  l>efore,  but  are  held  by  the  home  government 
t^)  strict  accountaliility.  But  though  >\Tong  lias  been 
done  by  unscnipulous  men  in  power,  yet  no  one  in  reail* 
ing  the  history  of  India  can  coine  to  auy  other  con- 
clusion than  this,  that  through  all  the  past  tlie  country 
never  has  lieen  so  well  governed  as  at  the  present  time. 
Our  rellections  am  interrupted  by  the  beating  of  a 
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drum  under  our  windows,  and  looking  out  we  behold  two 
natives  making  low  salaams.  Tliey  are  snake-charmers. 
The  tallest,  a  iellow  with  thin  cheeks  and  sparkliiig  eyes, 
hits  a  boa-constrictor,  almctst  t.en  feet  in  length,  coiled 
around  his  neck.     The  head  of  the  lum   appears  above 

r  that  of  the  charmer,  and  his  snakeship  looks  at  us  with 
flashing  eyes,  squirming,  twisting  into  the  shape  of  a 
corkscrew,  unwinding  himseli'  slowly,  and  sliding  to  the 

I  ground.  Upon  each  arm  is  coiled  a  snake  of  a  different 
species, — ^one  of  a  greenish  hue,  which  glides  to  the 
giTjund,  \\Tiggles  between  the  man*s  legs,  and  advances  to 
make  our  aa[uaintance,  but  turns  back  again  at  the  voice 
of  his  master,  who  puts  down  an  earthen  jar,  trom  which 
tvvo  cobnis  raise  their  hooded  heads  and  hiss  at  us.  At 
a  whisper  they  creep  out  of  the  vessel,  wind  themselves 
up  in  coils,  quicker  than  any  old  salt  could  lay  up  a 
rope,  and  work  themselves  into  a  fierce  rage  under  the 

itormentings  of  the  showman-  The  other  native  has  an 
earthen  vessel  fidl  of  scorpions.  He  takes  them  up  as 
fearlessly  as  a  cmb-catclier  or  lobsterman  the  spoil  taken 
in  their  nets.  They  ehng  to  his  fingers  and  creep  over 
his  arms.  He  hangs  them  on  his  ears,  plays  all  sorts  of 
pranks  with  them.  Tliey  are  as  tractable  as  trained  mice. 
It  is  not  a  pleasing  sight,  and  we  care  not  for  its  repeti- 
tion* We  toss  the  charmers  a  few  annas ;  they  make 
low  obeisances,  gather  up  their  scorpions,  w^ind  up  their 
snakes  and  disappear 

A  short  walk  from  our  hotel  brings  us  to  the  Bamna 
River,  and  crossing  it  to  the  northern  bank  we  are  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sarnath.  Quite  likely  many 
who  read  these  line^  never  before  heard  that  such  a  city 
ever  existed,  but  here  it  stood.  Though  its  walls,  its 
palaees,  its  convents  and  scliools  have  disrippesircd,  the 
world  still  feelii  its  power.  It  may  be  questioned  whetli- 
er  Memphis,  Babylon,  Nineveh,   Athens,  or  liome  have 
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sent  ibrth  influences  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  huinaD 
race  tliat  have  been  so  widespread  as  those  emanating 
Jrom  this  city,  nothing  of  which  remains  except  here  and 
there  a  cnimHing  ruin. 

Somewhere  near  the  time  when  Esther  was  queen  of 
Persia,  and  Mordecai  prime  minister  of  that  realm,  a 
prince  named  Gautama,  who  lived  in  Xeptiul,  at  tlijj  foot 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  became  tilled  of  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  and  determined  to  live  a  life  of  strict 
seclusion.  His  father  opposed  it,  but  the  young  man  left 
his  wife  and  family,  eluded  the  \"igilance  of  the  guards 
which  had  been  placed  over  him,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  night  fled  to  an  old  Bmhnian.  He  studied  imder 
various  teachers,  jmssing  from  this  to  that  sect,  but  only 
t.o  be  dissatisfied  with  them  all.  He  rejected  the  Brah- 
luanical  religion^  and  established  one  of  his  own,  teadi- 
ing  it  here  at  Sarnatli.  It  was  a  system  of  religion  an- 
tagonistic to  that  taught  by  the  Bmhmans.  He  would 
have  no  caste,  no  sacrifice  of  blond  :  there  should  be 
no  destruction  of  animal  life,  Man  did  not  give  life : 
he  had  no  right  to  take  it  Mosquitoes  might  bite,  bees 
sting,  parasites  swarm,  i^est-s  innumerable  miUtiply :  they 
must  be  home.  He  taught  strict  morality.  To  get  rid 
of  sin,  all  natural  affections  must  be  subdued ;  and  holi- 
ness could  only  be  secured  by  taking  the  monastic  vow, 
and  living  retired  from  the  world.  Tbe  new  religion 
gained  adherents.  The  people  were  wear>^  of  their  prieats. 
Tliousiinds  flocked  to  the  sage,  who  taught  the  new  way 
of  life  beneath  the  shady  groves  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ilamna.  fonares,  the  holy  city  of  the  Brahmans,  was 
near  by,  and  here  the  old  theologie:^  were  discussed  with 
intensest  bitterness.  Not  only  here,  but  in  other  placeii, 
(Jautama  taught  bis  doctrines,  and  at  his  death  his  Uieih 
and  bones  were  distributed  throughout  India  as  holy 
relics.     For  more  than  one  thousand  years  the  religion 
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taught  by  flantjinia  HiuMha  was  in  the  tiscendant.  Count- 
less iiiillioiis  enilimced  it.  It  was  the  pmvaOiiijjf  relig- 
ion of  India  in  the  time  of  Cliriat.  Wlien  the  fame  of 
the  Christian  reh<4ion,  at  the  close  f»f  the  firet  eentury. 
had  reached  China,  the  Empemr  Ming-ti  sent  commis- 
sioners to  the  West  t^i  ascertain  its  merits.  They  came  to 
Sarnath,  and  supposing  tliat  they  had  tnund  thai  whicli 
they  were  searching  ior,  carried  the  reli^aon  of  Gautama 
to  their  native  land. 

The  Biuhnians  were  too  powerful  to  be  put  do^^^n  by 
the  new  religion.  Theirs  wa.s  aggressive.  They  hghted 
the  torch  of  civil  war.  The  great  city  of  Sarnath,  with 
its  temples,  its  coUege.s,  and  it^  hosjutals  for  pigs,  mon- 
keys, cliickens,  donkeys,  rats,  and  nnee,  was  swept  out  of 
existence.  In  the  eleventh  century  a  rajah  came  into 
power  in  this  section  of  India  who  w^as  a  strong  believer 
in  the  oM  rehgion,  and  the  Brahnians  determined  to  em- 
lirace  the  opportunity  to  revive  their  ancient  faith.  Be- 
nares, on  the  soutli  side  of  tlie  Barana,  was  the  centre  of 
the  old  orthodoxy,  while  Samath,  on  the  north  bank,  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Bnddhista*  Taking  amxs  suddenly, 
the  Bi-ahmanical  party  attacked  their  neighljors  w^ith  tim 
and  sword,  applied  the  torch  to  every  bidlding,  alaugh- 
tered  the  surprised,  frightened,  unresisting  multitude,  and 
wiped  the  p!ague-9]K)t  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  From 
Sarnath  the  war  extended  to  other  Buddhist  cities.  The 
persecution  was  fierce.  Temples  were  destroyed,  idols 
broken,  convents  given  Uy  the  frames,  priests  killed,  and 
the  land  purged  of  the  heresy.  Nothing  is  left,  except 
here  and  there  a  mound,  to  tell  where  Sarnath  stood. 
Wlien  the  present  bridge  was  erected  over  the  Barana,  the 
ruins  of  the  old  city  served  for  foundations  to  the  piers ; 
and  terns  of  idols,  worshipped  throngh  those  distant  years, 
are  beneath  our  feet  as  we  stand  upon  the  structure  and 
gaze  u[x>ii  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

DOWN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GANGES. 

BENGAL  occupies  the  Lower  Ganges  country.  In 
going  southward  from  Benares  we  come  upon  a 
population  vastly  different  from  that  of  Central  and 
Northern  India.  In  form  and  feature,  in  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  the  Hindoos  are  superior  to  the 
Bengalese.  Macaulay  has  given  in  strong  colors  a  pic- 
ture of  a  native  of  Bengal :  — 

"  The  physical  organization  of  the  Bengalee  is  feeble 
even  to  effeminacy.  He  lives  in  a  constant  vapor-bath. 
His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  his  limbs  delicate,  his  move- 
ments languid.  During  many  years  he  lias  been  tram- 
pled upon  by  men  of  bolder  and  more  hardy  breeds. 
Courage,  independence,  veracity,  are  qualities  to  which 
his  constitution  and  his  situation  are  equally  imfavorable. 
His  mind  bears  a  singular  analogy  to  his  body.  It  is 
weak  even  to  helplessness  for  purposes  of  manly  resist- 
ance ;  but  its  suppleness  and  its  tact  move  the  children  of 
sterner  climates  to  admiration,  not  unmingled  with  con- 
tempt. All  those  arts  wliich  are  the  natural  defence  of  the 
weak  are  more  familiar  with  this  subtle  race  than  to 
the  Ionian  of  the  times  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  What  the  horns  are  to  the  buffalo,  what  the 
paw  is  to  the  tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what 
l)eauty,  according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman, 
deceit  is  to  the  Bengalee.  Laige  promises,  smooth  ex- 
cuses, elaborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehood,  chica- 
nery, perjury,  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Ganges.    AU  those 
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millions  do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  armies  of  the 
ompimy.    But  as  xisurers,  money -chantrers,  or  sharp  legal 


jractiti oners,  no  class  of  human  beings  can  bear  any  com- 
parison witli  them.*' 

The  Bengalese  occupy  the  valley^  but  the  hills  which 
rise  on  our  right  as  we  travel  southeast   are   inliabited 
by  an  entirely  different  pecjple,  the  Santhals.     They  ai-e 
.escendants  of  the  hill  tnbea,  which  lived  in  the  coun- 
y  when  the  Aiyans  came  du^vii  from  the  region  of  the 
iDaspian  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus.     Physi- 
cally, momlly,  imd  socially  they  are  unlike  the  Bengalese 
ftud   Hindoos.     Their   religion,  thougli  it   has   been   in- 
fluenced  by  contact  with    Bnihmanism   and  Buddliism, 
not  been  aOected  by  that  uf  Mahomet. 
Balioo  Chimder  haa  pictured  the  Santhal  in  colors  al- 
most as  brilliant  as  those  with  which  the  master-hand  of 
■e  great  English  essayist  has  those  of  the  Bengalese, 
*' Naked,  snake-eating,   and  unlettered  as   he  is,  the 
Banthal  hfis  a  code  of  honor  and  morality.     He  is  dis- 
tinguished for  nothing  so  much  as  his  truthfulness.     The 
civilized   man    hates    lying,   but  the    pure-minded  and 
iglitforward   Santhal    kDows    no    lying.      He    is    no 
ore  truth-loving  tlian  he  is  inoffensive,  grateful,  and 
ispitable.     The  virtues  of  the  untaught  savage  are  few 
it  genuine.     His  religion  is  pure  and  unsophisticated, 
b  atheistical  doubts  ever  come  across  his   mind.     He 
fesses  no  doctrinal  creed.     His  faith,  founded  on  the 
lonitions  of  conscience,  is  as  unostentatious  and  sincere 
is  the  faith  of  a  chUd  in  his  Creator." 
The  Santlial   women  do  not  veil  their  faces,  but  are 
quite  as  fond  of  jewelr}"  as  their  neighbors  the  Hindoos 
and   Bengalese.     An   English   ollicer  once   weighed  the 
omaments  worn  by  a  Santhal  belle  ;  she  had  thirty-four 
of  bracelets,  anklets,  bangles,  rings,  and  chains 
>ut  her  person.     Almost  every  woman  in  cooifoitahle 
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circumstances  carries  at  least  twelve  pounds  of  orna- 
ments. 

Like  all  aboriginal  races,  the  Santhala  deteriorate  when 
brought  into  intercourse  with  Europeans,  They  copy  the 
vices,  but  not  the  virtues,  of  modern  civilization. 

We  pass  Moorshedabad,  not  much  of  a  place  at  the 
present  time,  but  half  a  century  ago  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  the  valley  uf  the  Ganges.  It  was  tl^e 
cayatal  of  the  Mohammedan  rajahs.  Here  stood  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  Suraja  Dowla,  whose  name  is  closely 
intei'woven  with  tlic  history  uf  India  by  his  atrocious 
treatment  of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  by  the  horrors 
of  the  Black-Hole  of  Calcutta*  which  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  and  the  rhetoric  of  Macaulay  have  so  vividly 
painted.  Cruelty  was  a  pleasure  to  1dm,  He  delighted 
to  see  a  boat  filled  Avith  men  and  women  overturned  in 
the  Ganges.  The  dying  struggles  of  the  drowning  was 
pleasing  to  his  eyes,  their  shriekB  for  help  the  sweetest 
music  to  his  ears !  It  was  equally  a  pleasure  to  walk 
through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  splitting  open 
the  heads  of  those  who  did  not  render  him  sufficient  hom- 
age. Not  daring  to  trust  himself  to  a  guard  of  his  own 
sex,  he  filled  his  palace  with  Amazons  from  Tartary  and 
Abyssinia. 

He  scraped  the  wealth  of  Bengal  into  his  coffers.  It 
was  in  this  palace  that  Chve  stood  amazed  amid  the  glit- 
tering heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  diamonds  and  prexjioiis 
stones.  He  took  forty  million  dollars  for  the  East  India 
Company,  and  between  one  and  two  millions  for  himself, 
and  afterwards  expressed  astonishment  at  his  moderation ! 

It  was  here,  too,  that  another  Mohammedan  ruler, 
Cooley  Khan,  took  vengeance  on  tenants  who  did  not 
pay  their  rent  by  putting  live  cats  into  their  breeches  I 

The  milway  from  Benares  to  Patna,  following  the  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  runs  due  east  one  hundred  and  thirty-iine 
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miles  throu^fli  the  opiunj  tlistrict.  When  the  poppies  are 
iii  tuU  bloom,  tmvelliug  by  riiil  in  the  Patna  district  is 
like  riding  through  a  flovver-trardeD.  The  warehouses 
where  the  opiiuu  is  stored  are  at  Bankipore,  six  miles 
from  Piitmi.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  sale  of 
the  drug  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which 
derives  one  twelfth  of  its  revenue  from  the  traffic. 

We  are  on  an  express- train,  which  stops  only  for  wood 
and  water,  and  at  tlie  principal  stations.  As  w^e  are 
w^hirled  along  we  look  eastward  tt)wards  tlie  field  of  Plas- 
sey,  which  has  been  classed  as  one  of  the  turning-points 
in  the  world's  liistoiy.  The  Imttle,  which  was  only  a 
smart  skirmish,  took  place  in  1756.  Clive  halted  the 
.jnurning  before  at  the  town  of  Cntwa,  and  it  is  there, 
ither  than  at  Plassey,  that  the  turning-point  should  be 
iced.  He  had  but  a  handful  of  men,  —  three  thousand 
all,  —  and  of  these  only  one  thousand  were  English. 
luraja  Dowla  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  wiih 
^rty  thousand  iniantry,  hfty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
iwn  by  oxen  and  elephants,  and  fifteen  tliousaiid  cav- 
Should  he  tight  or  retreat  ?  Ulive  called  a  council 
his  officers ;  the  majority  decided  not  to  tight,  and  he 
ive  liis  own  vote  against  moving  on.  The  officers  went 
their  quarters,  while  Clive  walked  out,  sat  down  in  a 
3ve  and  reflected  an  hour,  Withiu  those  sixty  minutes 
iy  the  future  of  India,  —  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
ritish  nation,  the  w^elfare  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
"of  the  human  race.  His  dauntless  spirit,  which  hir  a 
^jaoment  had  quailed  before  the  tremendous  responsibility, 
^■Bserted  its  supremacy  once  more.  His  decision  not  to 
^Bght  w*as  reversed,  and  he  returned  to  his  tent  with  proud 
pBtep  and  determined  purpose.  The  little  army  crossed 
the  river  ;  the  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  its  soul  and  centre, 
^■bught  the  battle,  won  the  \ictory.  Tlie  in^nif  cent  do- 
^Hgin  of  India»  —  a  grand  empire.  — -  a  vast  and  valuable 
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appendage  U)  the  British  cmwn,  the  advancement  of  civ* 
ilization  and  Christianity  throughout   the  benighted  re- J 
gion,  every  hope  of  the  present,  all  the  possibilities  of] 
the  future,  hung  on  the  decisinn  ui'  thtit  one  contmlling 
mind ! 

'*  If  I  had  taken  the  advice  of  the  council/*  said  Clive.^ 
**  the  British  woidd  never  Iiave  been  masters  of  Bengal ' 

Iluring  our  ride  of  niurt:  tlian  five  hundred  miles  wel 
have  opportunities  of  seeing  the  contempt  with  which] 
the  Hindoos  sometimes  regard  a  dninken  Englishman.  I 
In  the  compartinent  adjoining  t>nr  own  one  of  the  lordly^ 
race  attracts  attention  by  drinking  brandy,  abusing  the 
native  attendants,  staggering  in  and  out  of  the  carriage  i 
at  the  stations,  and  cursing  all  ai'onnd  Mm. 

At  the  stopping-places  are  natives  in  uniform  wiiose 
duty  it  is  U")  see  that  the  paHsengers  are  all  aboard  l)efoi^ 
the  train  stait^s.     It  requii^s  a  good  deal  of  gentle  per- 
suasion on  their  part  to  get  him  into  his  compartment.  I 
Any  use  of  force  would  subject  them  to  kicks  and  blows 
from  this  rum-crazetl  Briton,     We  can  see  their  lips  curl ' 
with  scorn  as  they  close  the  carriage  door,  and  turn  the 
key  in  the  lock.     Is  it  strange  tliat  the  "  heathen  "  are 
slow  t^i  accept  the  teachings  of  missionaries  sent  out  liy 
England  to  convert  tlieru  to  Christianity  i    This  Ix^^sott^d  ' 
representative   of  Western   civilization,  aft^^r  stretching  ' 
himself  upon  the  seat  in  the  carriage,  tumbles  headlong 
upon  the  floor,  makes  two  or  three  inefiectual  attempts  to  I 
get  up,  mumbles  a  curse,  drops  off  to  sleep,  and  snores  all 
the  w^ay  from  limdwau  to  Calcutta. 
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OUR   FIRST  NIGHT  IN   CALCUTTA. 


THE  SUB  is  setting  when  the  train  enters  the  sta- 
tion, opiKjsite  the  city  of  C'alciitta.  A  glance  at 
the  fteight-house  as  we  pass  along  the  platform  roveals 
immense  piles  of  cotton,  in  bales,  waiting  shipment  to 
England,  and  pyramids  of  freight  ready  for  transportation 
to  the  interior.  Vessels  are  at  anchor  in  the  Ho^j^ly, 
dischai^ng  or  taking  in  cargoes ;  steam-tngs  are  breast- 
ing the  current  with  newly  arrived  sliips  in  tow ;  take 
it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  lively  spectacle, 

A  steam  ferry  plies  between  the  railway  station  and 
the  city,  which  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Shi- 
gmms  are  at  the  landing,  the  coachnien  wearing  immense 
turbans,  and  as  wide-awake  for  passengers  as  hackmen 
in  American  cities. 

While  at  Allahabad,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Britton  of  New  York,  in  chaise  of  the  American  ^fission 
Home  in  Calcutta,  and  whose  pleasant  company  has  l>e- 
guiled  the  lioiirs  of  our  passage  hither.  The  kiodest  lios- 
pitality  awaits  us. 

A  bath  is  the  first  necessity.  How  delicious  to  stand 
in  the  great  earthen  basin  up  to  our  knees  in  water, 
dashing  it  over  us  by  the  bucketfid !  But  our  pleasure 
lias  a  sudden  interruption.  Wliile  in  the  ecstasy  of  enjoy- 
ment the  bath-tub  breaks  asunder,  the  little  sea  of  water 
is  let  looae,  the  premises  overflowed,  and  there  is  a 

••  Wreck  of  matter  and  cnifth  of  world*  " 

as  we  come  down  upon  the  broken  pottery! 
Jf^ffi,  —  l>on  t  use  eailhen  bath-tuba. 
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We  hear  the  blaiiii*^  of  truniiiets,  heating  of  drums, 
crasliing  of  gouga,  squeaking  uf  ila*,'euh^ts,  and  scmping  of 
violins  in  the  street.  Stepping  out  upon  the  veniiida,  we 
witness   an    approaching  wedding   procession.      Colored 
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lightd  flare  in  the  darkness  and  ilhime  the  surrfiimding 
icener}^  Following  the  torch-hearers  are  the  musicians, 
the  tnimpet^i's  hlowing  their  loudest  hlasts,  the  gongs 
and  drums  thundering  a  deafening  din,  while  no  cater- 
wauling can  surpass  the  screeching  of  flageolets  and 
violins* 

The  bridegroom  is  rich.  His  nmrriage  is  the  gre-at 
event  of  life,  and  he  makes  it  a  magnificent  affair.  His 
friends  ride  in  a  triumphal  car  in  the  shape  of  a  peacocki 
the  sacred  bird  of  India,  the  favorite  of  the  gods.  It  19 
drawn  by  milk-white  oxen,  such  as  in  ancient  times  were 
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sacrificed  to  In  dm.  The  young  raen  within  the  chariot 
wear  costly  robes,  oriiaiiieiits  ot"  gold,  diaiuonds,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  They  carry  flags  and  banners,  and  toss 
bonbons  to  the  admiring  cmwd. 

Following  the  car  are  iKiys  in  crimson  tunics  and 
gold-banded  turbans,  walking  beneath  purple  canopies, 
A  company  uf  men  bear  a  plattorm  on  their  shoulders, 
upon  wliich  the  bridegroom  is  seated  in  a  gulden  chair. 
Two  pages  stand  by  his  side.  A  gorgeous  pagoda,  its 
golden  roof  spangled  with  silver  stars,  shelters  hira  from 
the  evening  air.  His  robe  and  tm-ban  are  of  cloth-of- 
goli  An  emliroidered  mantle  of  finest  silk  is  flung  over 
his  shoulders ;  a  crimson  Siish,  a  luassive  gold  chain,  and 
a  necklace  of  pearls  adorn  his  person. 

He  is  on  liis  way  to  the  house  of  his  bride,  whom  he 
has  never  seen.  S!ie  is  only  eleven  or  twelve  years  old, 
—  a  child  who  knows  uothini;  of  life,  and  who  has  no 
liacquaintance  with  the  world.  Her  conception  of  its 
^  uiagnitude  is  hmit^d  to  the  bttle  she  has  seen  in  Cal- 
cutta, or  wliat  she  may  have  learned  from  her  few  ac- 
quaintances. When  the  feasting  at  her  father's  is  ended 
she  will  go  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  and  the  world 
will  liardly  know  of  her  existence  from  that  hour  till 
her  body  is  Iwrne  to  the  river-aide,  covered  with  blazing 
fagots,  and  her  aslies  cast  upon  the  tide. 

The  work  wliich  the  American  and  English  women  of 
the  Mission  Home  have  undertaken  to  do  is  the  eleva. 
tion  of  their  sex  in  India.  They  have  left  friends  and  all 
that  is  deiir  to  raise  the  degraded  hy  planting  the  cross  in 
this  heathen  land. 

*'  Missionaries  are  humbugs,''  said  a  red-faced,  beef-eat 
ing  surgeon  of  the  Inditin  army  on  board  the  steamer  from 
Suez  ;  "  India  would  be  much  better  off  without  them." 

"  The  missionaries  have  not  accomplished  much ;  the 
money  sent  out  for  their  support  is  all   thrown  away/* 
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said  another  suigeoa,  for  there  were  several  among  Uie 
passengers, 

•*  There  are  some  very  fine  men  and  women  among 
them/'  said  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  "  and  they  1ia\  h 
done  a  great  deal  of  good/* 

Facts  and  figures  are  better  than  opinions  and  preju- 
dices. The  census  returns  give  the  number  of  native 
Christians  connected  with  Protestant  churches  in  India 
and  Burmah  at  aKiut  two  hundred  thousand,  —  the  re- 
sult of  missionary  etibrt.  That  is  only  one  feature,  for  it 
does  not  give  the  great  number  of  children  acquiring  an 
education  in  missionary  schools,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  l>e  far  superior  to  tliose  establisheil  by  the  government 
No  census  can  give  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence which  has  gone  out  from  these  schofjls,  but  it  is 
so  great  that  army  officers  cannot  now.  as  in  fonner  times, 
have  Nautch-girls  to  dance  for  them,  except  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  no  missionaries. 

The  time  was  when  thei-e  were  no  European  women  in 
India,  and  officers  and  soldiers,  from  Lord  Clive  down  td 
the  buglers  of  the  regiments,  had  native  mistresses.  All 
Englishmen  w^ere  Christians  in  the  estimation  of  Hindoos ; 
they  were  beef-eatera ;  drank  strong  drink,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Bcef-eiiting  is  an  abomination  to  the  worship- 
pers of  sacred  bulls  ;  and,  according  to  the  Shastere,  hard 
drinkers  will  find  it  difficult  to  enter  paradise.  Hindoo 
artists  pictured  a  Christian  as  an  Englishman  seated  at  a 
table  eating  roast-l»eef  and  drinking  brandv.  or  with  a 
Nautch-girl  on  his  knees. 

The  missionaries  came  ujiion  the  monil  battle-lield  u|k 
posed  by  idolatry,  ignorance,  degradation,  hatred  of  the 
English  name,  and  these  false,  distorted  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  part  of  the  natives  ;  also  the  hostility  of  a 
laige  jK)rtion  of  the  English  army,  rank  and  file,  especially 
the  rank*  But  there  were  some  godly  men  in  the  army, 
and  all  honor  to  them  for  their  example  and  influence. 
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One  of  the  moat  painful  contrasts  which  forces  itself 
upon  us  is  that  iMitween  the  condition  of  woman  iu 
America  and  India.  Caste  here  holds  them  in  its  un- 
relenting j^rdsp  with  all  the  concentmted  despotism  of 
the  ages.  Woman  cannot  rise.  The  immobilit)^  of  the 
Hindoos,  their  skmniess  to  feel  the  tides  of  time,  to  be 
moved  by  the  mighty  pulsations  of  this  century,  though 
in  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  is 
comprehended  in  this  one  sentence ;  "As  our  fathers  did, 
so  do  we/' 

To  comprehend  the  condition  of  the  highest  classes  of 
Hindoo  women,  look  for  a  moment  at  native  society, — 
to  the  baboos,  or  wealthy  princes  and  merchants,  men 
worth  from  8100,000  to  $1,000,000.  They  speak 
English  as  well  as  Bengali  and  Hindustani.  We  find 
many  of  the  new  books  publisiied  in  England  in  their 
houses.  Opening  the  daily  papers  of  C*alcutta,  we  read 
that  Baboo  Jodoonatli  Ghose  is  to  give  a  lecture  on  the 
wants  of  India,  or  that  Baboo  Dooga  Chuen  Law  offers  to 
give  $  25,000  to  the  Hoogly  College  to  foinid  schular- 
ahips,  the  nominations  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  himselt* 
and  Ilia  descendaute.  The  baboos  are  exceedin^dy  anxious 
to  have  their  sous  educated,  not  in  Bengali  alone,  1>ut  iu 
English. 

Upon  their  book-ahelves  such  works  as  Beeton's  Uni- 
versal Knowledge.  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Blackstone»  Re- 
lections  from  the  British  poets,  Cowper's  Poems,  and 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  may  be  found,  besides 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Education  has  made  great  progress  among  the  natives* 
There  are  several  new^jiapei^  published  in  Bengali,  which 
discuss  the  questions  of  the  day  with  abilit}' ,  —  with  as 
much  -y-igor  of  thought  as  their  English  contemporaries. 
The  Dacca  Prohi^h  in  a  recent  nura1>er  objects  to  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  University  for  Bengali  vernacular, 
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because  suitable  bcxiks  caiiiiot  be  abtHineil,  the  native  can- 
not  actiuire  a  supeiior  educatiou  in  an  institution  where 
English  is  not  taught,  and  because  the  natives  preferred 
to  study  English. 

The  discussion  of  English  jKihtics  is  intelligent  and 
creditable.  We  might  make  this  plain  by  quotatious 
from  the  Bigyapufim  and  also  the  (rrambarta.  Thuse 
papers  are  published  in  the  Bengali  language.  In  Hin- 
dustani  there  is  the  Wcbar  Alun.  A  recent  nuuilier  has 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  advantages  of  tiuveUing, 
showing  that  the  Hindoos  stay  at  home  in  the  women's 
apaiiments  when  they  ought  to  be  abrc»ad  informijig  their 
minds  by  seeing  the  world.  Men  who  have  thus  moved 
up  are  beginning  to  feel  tliat  they  stand  alone«  Their 
wives  are  where  the  women  of  India  have  been  ever  since 
the  jolly  god  Krishna  broke  the  hearts  of  the  milkmaids, 
and  turned  the  whole  femide  sex  to  himself. 

To  comprehend  domestic  hfe  among  the  Hindoos,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  one  of  their  homes.  The  family  is  pa- 
triarchal The  father  is  the  head  ;  his  sons,  one  after 
another,  marry  and  bring  home  their  wives.  The  women 
of  the  household  mingle  freely  together,  but  the  brothers 
never  see  each  other's  wives,  Six  or  eight  families,  and 
three  or  fom*  genemtions,  are  sometimes  gathered  under 
one  roof  When  the  house  becomes  thus  over-populous, 
the  patriarch  of  the  household  has  i[uite  as  much  as  he 
can  attend  to  in  settling  family  disputes.  Think  of  tbe 
life  of  these  women,  Tliey  are  ignorant ;  they  know  not 
a  letter  of  their  language,  \V\\y  should  a  woman  learn 
to  read  ?  What  good  would  come  of  it  ?  They  cannot 
go  upon  the  street  If  they  \nsit  a  neighbor,  it  must  be 
in  a  close  palankaen,  their  faces  veiled.  They  know  notli- 
ing  except  family  gossip.  They  cannot  do  the  plainest 
tewing,  Tlie  little  tt^w-head  on  the  lowest  seat  of  an 
infant  school  in  America,  sewing  patchwork,  can  use  the 
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Deedk  more  deftly  tlian  most  of  the  mves  of  these  mil- 
liomiaire  ha  boos. 

A  Hindoo  ^^irl  is  affianced  by  her  parents  at  the  age  of 
four  or  five,  and  is  usuaUy  marrit^d  at  twelve.  Being 
a  wife,  she  is  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  her  days  with  noth- 
ing to  do.  She  has  no  knitting,  no  embroidery,  uo  needle- 
work ;  is  suiToumled  w*ith  books,  yet  not  kiKAving  liow 
to  read.  Her  room  is  a  blank  wall ;  her  ouly  duties  are 
the  perfurmance  of  the  daily  poojas,  —  wursbip  of  a  little 
brass  or  stone  inuige  in  the  form  of  a  monkey,  or  a  figure 
with  six  firms  aud  fuur  faces ;  hitngiug  flowers  round  its 
neck,  sprinkling  it  w^ith  water,  bowling  before  it,  w^alking 
round  it,  talking  to  it  as  little  girls  talk  to  their  dolls, 
ighting  wax-tapei-s;  nothing  but  this,  except  to  dandle 
ier  children,  bring  food  to  the  husband,  eat  her  own,  and 
rearrange  the  fnlds  of  cloth  which  serve  for  a  garment ; 
doing  this  and  sleeping  the  rest  of  the  time,  from  morning 
till  night,  from  night  till  mornings  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  weeks,  the  months,  the  years,  from  eliild- 
hood  to  old  age  I  Such  is  the  unvarying  lilb  of  the  wo- 
len  of  the  upper  classes, 

Hindoos  who  read  the  Rig  Veda,  Macbeth,  Faust,  the 
Inferno,  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  Odyssey  in  their 
original  languages  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there  is  an 

kward  gap  in  their  system  of  lii'e.  The  Hindtx)  upper 
are  too  intellectual  to  be  grossly  sensual  They 
not  polygamists,  are  food  of  their  wives,  treat  them 
ith  respect,  and  love  their  children,  eaperially  if  they 
sons.     But  there  is  no  Eve   in  their  Edtm.     They 

me  home  from  tlie  counting-house  when  the  day*3  work 

ended,  read  a  play  fmni  Shakespeare,  an  article  fn.»ni 
lackwfJCMl,  or  Longfellow's  last  poem,  and  tlien  arises  the 
painful  reflection  that,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  his  wife 

an  idiot  1 

Many  of  the  baboos  are  now  anxious  to  have  theut 
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wives  instnicted  ;  but  the  women,  kiiuwin^^  iKjthing  of  the 
sweets  (jf  knowledge,  iis  a  rule  manifest  but  little  ilesire 
to  obtain  an  education.  Yet  they  have  a  strong  dei^ire 
to  learn  embroideiy,  and  tliose  who  have  undertaken  to 
mine  them  from  their  degiiiiiation  have  seized  up<jn  it. 
and  an?  using  it  to  great  advantage, 

Mothei^  make  a  aatioii;  and  amouga  people  where  filial 
ail'erlion  is  one  of  the  caitliual  virtues  the  ai>othegm  i« 
of  mighty  import,  and  may  he  turned  to  great  account 
The  Hindoos  are  an  affectionate  race,  and  the  cliildren 
i*how  gnniL  I'espeet  to  their  parents.  But  these  women 
can  only  be  i^iehed  by  tlieir  o\*^i  sex.  Caste  and  cu8- 
t^nn  an^  m  the  way,  and  wUl  not  permit  a  woman  Uy  show 
her  face  to  any  man  other  than  her  husband. 

Two  yeAns  ago  Dr,  Valentine,  physician  and  missi(»nary 
of  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  was  travelling  through  the 
territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jej-pure,  one  of  the  up-coimtry 
pn>\ince6;  the  Rnjah^s  wife  betng  sick,  he  sent  for  the 
Doctor,  but  the  fair  patient  would  only  permit  him  to  see 
IIm  tip  of  h€r  tongue  through  a  bole  in  a  screen,  and  to 
pnl  \m  ingefs  on  her  pulse !  The  w«>man  would  have 
MdSsiwd  imth  mllier  lliw  tbti  he  should  have  seen  her 
ibeoL  Bill  she  reeovered  ber  hmith  under  the  Doctor  9 
Irailiimt ;  ud  tiM>  n^di  was  m  giateM  that  he  would 
nol  hew  of  Iiia  gotag  amiy,  offered  him  93,CK)()  a  year 
if  be  would  flay  in  hk  teniloiy,  toU  him  tint  be  might 
pradi  IbA  GoBspA  wbm  mi  wh&n  be  pkKsed,  —  ooodi- 
lioM  wbtcb  ipspt  •oocptaL 

Tbo  qpeiataQM  of  Ibe  Aw^^*^^  UnioQ  IGssioii  have 
biM  iltMdttd  wlb  meoaas.  Tim  Aaocuition  baa  elav«D 
kdm  wipbyed^  wbob  benda  Ow  diiact  kbon,  havig  tlie 
•upiivisioii  rf  lbtEtjr4Y«  mAre  laadbm.  wbo  have  about 
f^ht  h\ivAw\  wumm  of  Ibe  biijlMt  dasam  under  in- 
ilriMSlMiik  Tb«Y  do  iftoa  go  la  fwnr  boose,  but  five  or 
itit  ^immk  of  a  nekbbttgbgad  warn  m  Oa  boose  of  ooi 
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of  the  baboos,  and  receive  instruction  in  plain  sewing 
and  in  reading  and  writing,  —  some  in  English,  and  all 
in  Bengali. 

Miss  Britton,  the  energetic  head  of  the  mission,  was  for- 
merly on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  She  gave  her  strengtli 
and  patriotism  to  help  on  the  war  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
diu'ing  the  late  ReheUion  in  ilmerica,  and  now  is  here 
liihoring  to  raise  the  women  of  India  from  their  fallen 
condition. 

In  one  of  the  lower  rooms  wq  see  a  dozen  or  more 
native  MT>men,  Christians,  recei\ijig  instruction,^ — some 
studying  the  large  maps  on  the  walls,  others  with  slates. 
They  all  learn  needle-work  of  some  kind.  They  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  teachers,  and  soon  \vill  be  uistruct- 
ors  in  the  baboos*  houses.  The  women  gone,  a  class  of 
girls  come  in. 

We  talk  with  a  pundit,  an  outcast,  because  he  has  re- 
jected idol-worship.  His  wife  has  been  taken  away  by 
her  friends  ;  he  cannot  enter  the  houses  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances ;  every  door  is  shut  ajraiiist  him,  every  face 
averted,  no  hand  gives  liim  welcome.  He  is  morally  a 
leper,  unclean  in  the  sight  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
once  mc^st  dear.  His  wife  was  five  years  old  when  she 
became  his  bride.  She  i.s  now  thirteen,  and  he  twenty. 
The  marriage  was  planned,  as  all  Hindoo  marriages  are, 
by  the  parents,  and  tlie  parties  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 

He  has  determined  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  see  his  wife. 
He  believes  that  she  is  not  avei'se  t^  living  with  him, 
but  is  kept  away  by  her  parents.  If"  such  be  the  case, 
he  intends  tc»  test  the  matter  in  the  courts,  and  see 
whether  the  arm  of  the  law  is  not  strung  enough  to  break 
douTi  this  barrier  of  caste. 

After  breakfast  the  teachers  start  for  their  day's  work. 
They  are  welcome  evei-^^where.  Entering  the  houses 
where  the  women  assemble  for  instruction,  the  only  cfiair 
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of  tlio  apartment  is  given  to  the  teacher  Her  class  sit 
at  her  feet,  —  children  in  mind,  thoiigh  adults  in  hoAy^ 
and  immeasurably  behind  the  lowest  class  in  a  girls* 
gmmmar  sch(X)l  iu  America.  Their  chief  desire  is  to 
learn  enihmidery  ;  but  the  rule  is  imperative  that  they 
must  first  learn  the  alphabet,  then  easy  reading,  then 
plain  sevring,  and  s<»  on  step  by  step.  Some  give  up,  di^ 
couraged.  in  Uiree  weeks,  but  most  persevere  till  able  to 
read  fluently  in  their  own  language.  So  &om  house  to 
house  go  these  indefatigable  teachers,  —  the  mercury  at 
90",  —  enei^aj*  oozing  from  eveTv  pore. 

Tlieirs  is  a  great  work.  Educate  the  women  of  India, 
and  we  witlidraw  two  hundred  millions  from  gross  idola- 
Uy,  This  mighty  moral  leverage  attained,  the  whole 
aufastnitiiiii  of  society  wiU  be  raised  to  a  higher  level 
The  molheis  of  Ammea  fought  the  late  war  through  to 
its  gloiiow  end  They  sustained  the  anny  by  their  labor, 
their  sympathy,  their  heroic  derotioiD.  The  mothers  of 
India  am  keeping  the  idob  on  thesr  pedestals.  For 
tYW^r-fi^-^  hmulred  yeaia  tiia  Bndmwis  have  kept  the 
land  in  daricnesa,  but  thaaa  devntad  women  of  the  United 
SlafeQi  and  Ei^(lattd  havn  got  inta  the  mmmmm,  and  the 
d^ra  nf  tha  Bndnnans  are  nnahemL  ISiar  Christian 
watk  QOBBMiida  ilaelf  lt>  the  pe<»ple  of  Ameika.  It  is 
«M  of  Aa  fiaal  'artMylw  of  tkm  day*  and  pradndive 
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T  N  surveying  missionary  operations^  we  must  not  nn- 
A  deriute  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered 
To  reach  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
this  country,  the  l^ible  must  be  translated  into  many  dif- 
ferent tongues.  Dt,  Mcljeod,  who  was  sent  out  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  visit  the  missions  of  British  India, 
aays:  — 

"  This  vast  country  is  occupied  by  various  races,  from 
the  most  savage  to  the  most  cultivated,  havin<>  various  re- 
ligious beliefs,  and  speaJdng  languages  which  ditFer  from 
each  other  as  much  as  Gaelic  does  from  Italian,  most  of 
them  broken  up  by  dialects  so  numerous  as  practically  to 
form  probably  twenty  separate  languages." 

But  a  greater  obstacle  still  in  the  way  of  reform  is  the 
strong  hold  their  reli^dous  opinions  and  practices  have 
upon  them.  Theirs  is  a  very  ancient  religion.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  generations  the  Hindoo  has  laved  in 
the  sacred  waters  of  the  Krishna  and  the  Ganges,  and 
oliered  his  oblations  to  images  \\dn(!h  to  liini  are  s^yqnbols 
of  deity.  Their  sacred  books,  their  traditions,  all  their 
habits,  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  whatever  is  dear  to  them 
in  Ule  or  hopefid  Uj  theui  in  deatli,  bind  tliem  dtjwu  tc* 
idoUitry. 

We  should  not  be  8ur]:)nsed  at  their  aversion  to  a 
religion  which  sweeps  away  caste,  overthrows  idols, 
sulrverts  the  whole  order  of  society^  and  reduces  the  sa- 
ci^l  Shasters  to  a  fable.  Pieligious  convictions,  liowtrvor 
errr>neous,  uni  not  readily  given  np  by  any  |>ortion  of  the 
hmnan  race. 
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In  considering  wlmt  has  been  done,  or  whether  any- 
thing has  1»een  aecnmplished,  we  are  to  take  into  account 
the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  Hindoo  to  forsake  the  ways 
of  his  fathers,  sever  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  kindred 
and  friends,  and  accept  the  spiritual  worship  of  an  un- 
seen  JehovTilL 

The  suhject  demands  careful  consideration  before  the 
enterprise  is  pronounced  a  failure.  Plural  ideaa  are  of 
slow  growtli*  Seed-time  and  harvest  Bie  far  apart.  All 
the  circumstances  of  this  people  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  up  our  estimate  of  progFess. 

The  whole  Bible  has  already  been  tmnalated  into  four* 
teen  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of  India,  the  New 
Testament  int<>  sev^^l  more.  Among  all  classes  thet^ 
is  a  deaire  to  obtain  an  education.  This  is  true  of  Mo- 
hammedans aa  weU  as  of  Hindoos.  Mr.  Herrick*  of  the 
Madura  Mission,  was  n^ceutly  requested  to  furnish  a 
Christian  female  teacher  to  tslte  duuge  of  a  school  fur 
Moliammecba  gills. 

Spsifcing  of  His  st^geniess  of  tbe  youQg  to  avail  them- 
solves  of  tlie  privik^  of  rsceiring  iastmctioo.  Dr.  Me- 
L^  says: — 

^  Righl  ttisskMiaiies  eaB«  by  noans  of  the  sdiooL  aacmre 
a  huge  and  steady  assembbge.  day  by  day,  of  from  five 
kandml  to  qm  tiraosaad  frnfibk  repraseotiqg  the  renr 
Kib  of  Hindoo  sode^,  atger  to  obtain  m  edaostioiL" 

Soaia  of  tlie  oonwits  are  faagsged  tn  pc^sching  the 
G«B|wl  lo  llMir  oowtayaM.  "*  Tlie  aduob  km  already 
mmi  horn  MMKf  Aair  ooamits  aa  inldfiesttt,  educided, 
I  faodtr  of  0slifa  ek^gyr  ^3^  tlw  sxit^ 


mm%  tiia  peofife.  It  was  foond 
tnm  Ae  osm^ti^g  inf  a* 
m  iMr  iMitlMi  heasa.siid 
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placing  them  under  the  iininciliate  instruction  of  Chris- 
tian teachers,  was  one  of  the  must  suceessfiil  means  of 
bringing  tlie  truths  of  ChrLstianity  into  vital  contact  with 
the  Hindoo  mind.  The  j>upil8  huvtj  l)een  prepared  to  act 
eftectually  on  those  still  in  darkness.  They  know  the 
strength  of  the  chains  that  hind  them  to  their  idolatrous 
practices,  for  they  ha\'e  been  in  the  same  tbrahlom  them- 
selves. Hence,  from  the  tii-st,  the  teacher  has  been  con- 
sidered as  essential  as  the  preacher.  The  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, as  far  as  their  duties  would  permit,  and  other 
persons,  ha\  e  enga^^ed  successfully  in  this  w^ork. 

As  early  as  1828  Miss  Farrar  was  sent  out  by  the 
American  Boaixl,  and  other  teachers  have  followed. 
Ttnuugh  the  intluence  of  schools  woman  is  rising  to  a 
better  position.  As  the  pebble  dropped  into  the  calm 
lake  sends  its  wavelets  to  the  distant  shore,  so  will  tlie 
influence  of  those  %vho  have  given  their  lives  to  this 
work  *ever  widen.  Those  who  have  contributed  to  send 
the  Bible  to  this  people  will  not  regret  any  sacrifice  they 
may  have  made. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  has  had  missionaries  in 
India  from  the  time  the  Portuguese  settled  at  Croa.  For 
a  long  while  they  Imd  good  success,  liecause  they  gratilied 
the  native  taste  for  ceremony  and  display.  Goa  is  stiE 
the  centre  of  their  operations. 

The  Times  of  India  has  an  accoimt  of  the  exorcising  of 
devik,  as  lately  practised.  A  cross  wa^s  erected,  and  effigies 
of  the  Vii*gin  and  tlie  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabrieh 
The  women  afflicted  with  devils  kneeled  Ijcfore  the  im- 
ages, weeping  and  wailing.  The  priest  plucked  out  hand- 
fiila  of  their  hair,  thus  relieving  them  of  the  wicked 
spirits.  wSome  of  the  w^omen  got  rid  of  six,  others  eight, 
some  ten,  and  one  of  twelve  devils  1 

Such  a  performance  commends  itself  to  the  ignomnt; 
but  educated  Hindoos  are  more  averse,  as  a  rule,  to  Ca- 
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am,  is  ostracized ;  but  he  may  reject  the  absurdities  and 
myths  of  t!ie  Hindoo  religion,  and  adopt  rationuli-sai, 
without  losing  his  social  position* 

Many  of  the  Bahoos  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
pi-eme  Being,  but  reject  tlie  Bible  and  ita  teachings. 
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TRA^T.LLERS  in  the  tropics,  though  they  may  be 
charmed  by  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  will  miss  tlie 
chaii*^es  which  mark  the  year  in  temperate  climes. 
Here  natnre  has  no  dividing  line.  Flowers  are  always 
in  bloom,  trees  ever  putting  forth  their  le-aves.  The 
sparrows  never  cease  their  chirping  in  the  thickets.  The 
Hindoo  minstrel  chants  no  such  songs  of  the  seasons  as 
are  sung  around  our  winter  firesides.  To  him  Whittier's 
*'  Snow-Bound  "  would  be  an  unmeaning  mjth.  He  has 
no  conception  of  a  cuuntTy  in  which  the  earth  suddenly 
puts  off  her  green  rolie,  and  all  the  genial  aspects  of 
natui*e  change  in  a  ni^^ht  to 

"A  universe  of  sky  and  snow," 

There  are  no  such  wonderful  manifestations  of  vital 
energy  as  mark  the  resurrection  of  flowers  and  growth 
of  vegetation  in  cooler  climes, — 

**  No  sweet  deciy  and  dying-  of  the  year.** 

There  is  no  winter,  spring,  or  autumn  in  the  Indian 
calendar.  The  year  is  divided  into  hot,  rainy,  and  tem- 
perate seasons* 

The  hot  period  commences  in  April  and  lasts  till  July. 
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ing  desolation  in  its  tmck ;  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  wash- 
ing down  the  niountaina,  drencliiiig  the  highlands,  and 
flooding  the  plains  I  There  is  not  a  continuous  fall  of 
rain,  but  a  succession  of  heavy  showers,  with  alterna- 
tions of  smiahiue, 

Mista  rise  from  the  ground.  The  air  is  ateannng  and 
sticky.  Dampness  ciH3eps  into  houses,  and  musty  smells 
pen^ade  the  apartments.  Green  mould  gathers  on  cloth- 
ing in  the  driest  presses,  Boots,  though  highly  polished, 
grow  a  crop  of  fungi  in  twenty*four  hours,  if  unused. 
The  whitest  walls  hecome  spotted  with  yellovv,  as  if  the 
plague  had  suddenly  made  its  appearance.  Roaring  fires 
must  be  kept  in  the  rooms,  braziers  of  burning  charcoal 
in  the  closets,  Ui  keep  everything  about  the  premises  from 
tm*ning  to  mould. 

There  is  a  sudden  swarming  of  insects.  They  are 
innumerable ;  creeping,  hopping,  i^jing,  buzzing  in  the 
ears,  diving  into  the  food  ;  taking  possession  of  bed  and 
bedding ;  biting,  stinging,  pestering ;  giving  no  rest  to 
the  weary.  When  those  that  bite  by  day  cease  their 
annoyance,  a  hungrier  set  torment  us  when  night  comes 
on. 

More  destructive  than  all  others  are  the  white  ants. 
Their  teeth  are  sharp  enough  to  gnaw  anything,  unless  it 
be  stone,  brick,  glass,  iron,  or  other  metals ;  everything  else 
is  food  to  them. 

**  We  have  put  down,"  said  a  railway  engineer,  "  wooden 
ties,  but  the  white  ants  eat  them  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
We  are  obliged  to  build  iron  bridges,  and  eventually  shall 
have  to  resort  to  iron  ties  " 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  sugar,  clothing,  bedding,  furniture, 
books,  are  destroyed  by  them.  **They  devoured,'*  said 
a  gentleman,  *'  a  large  library  for  me  in  three  weeks  " 

Clothing  must  be  kept  in  camphor-wood  trunks.  Food 
can  only  be  preserved  by  placing  it  in  earthen  jars.    Bed- 
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mouths  of  the  Ganges,  inimdated  all  the  region  of  the 
Sunderbimd,  Thoujsatids  oi'  the  natives  perished  in  the 
lowlands.  When  the  tornado  had  passed,  many  of  tho3e 
who  survived  its  violence  found  their  houses  gone,  their 
fishing-boats  high  and  dry  on  the  land,  or  floating  sea- 
ward in  splintered  pieces. 

During  the  winter  slight  fmsts  aometimos  occur  upon 
»the  high  lands  of  the  interior ;  hut  in  tlie  valley  of  the 
ngea,  and  here  at  Calcutta,  the  greatest  cold  sinks*  tlie 
mercury  only  a  few  degrees.  Although  the  rainy  season 
Is  attended  with  so  many  discomforts,  no  one  among  the 
hundred  and  eighty  milUons  of  India  \mt  looks  forward 
U)  it  with  anxious  longing.  If  the  clouds  shoidd  fail  to 
come  up  from  tlie  sea  with  their  freight  of  moisture, 
famine  would  stalk  over  the  land,  as  it  has  frequently 
in  the  past.  Several  times  since  the  English  have  occu- 
pied the  country  the  laws  of  natum  lia\'e  failed  to  per- 

I     form  their  customary  work,  and  hecatomhs  have  perished 

Hp  consequence. 

^"  In  the  great  famine  of  1 77(1  it  is  estimated  tliat  not  less 
than  thirty  million  of  people  perislied  in  the  valley  of  the 

'  Granges  alone.  In  18G6  nearly  a  million  stan-ed  to  death 
in  Orissa,  in  Southern  India.     In  that  province  less  rain 

I  always  falls  than  in  other  parts  of  India,  owing  to  its 
pecxiliar  situation,  the  mountains  on  the  westeni  coast 
intercepting  the  clouds.  It  is  an  out-of-the-way  prov- 
ince, and  there  are  no  means  of  reaching  it  from  the  sea- 
coast*     It  was  not  knowii  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of 

^^pod;  and  when  the  terrible  fact  became  known  to  the 

^^vvemment,  the  officials  were  so  slow  to  act.  that  before 

^Blief  was  given  thi-ee  fourths  of  a  million  had  perished. 

^^  In  1770  there  was  no  means  of  communication  with 
the  interior  except  by  the  river  Ganges.  The  govern- 
ment at  that  time  was  not  only  forceless,  but  wicked. 
There  waa  but  one  animating  motive,  —  to  wring  from 
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the  millions  of  India  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
revenue.  The  account  of  that  famine,  the  indiflerence 
and  heartlessness  of  the  East  India  Company,  is  one  of 
the  saddest  pages  that  darkens  the  history  of  modern 
times.  Notwithstanding  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation perished,  and  though  one  half  of  those  who  tilled 
the  soil  were  carried  off,  only  five  per  cent  of  the  land 
tax  was  remitted  during  the  year ;  and  in  the  year  1771| 
w^hen  the  whole  country  was  desolate  and  poverty- 
stricken,  the  company  not  only  demanded  the  fuU  tax, 
but  ground  out  fi*om  the  struggling  population  ten  per 
cent  additional !  When  the  fanune  wm  at  its  worst ; 
when  natives  were  living  on  roots,  grass,  and  leaves  of 
trees,  and  devouring  even  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  wiien 
the  Granges  was  filled  with  floating  corpses  which  the 
jackals  and  tigers  of  the  jungles  could  not  devour,  the 
government  met  in  council  and  voted  to  distribute 
$20,000  worth  of  rice  a  month  among  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  grant,  which  may  seem  munificent 
when  reckoned  by  thousands  of  dollars,  ff^ives  only  a 
cents  v?orih  of  rice  per  day  to  Jive  hundred  starving  in- 
hahitarUs,  —  (hi  fraction  of  a  Ixmtl  to  each  person  ! 

But  those  years  of  maladministration  have  passed 
away^  and  it  is  hoped  the  days  of  famine  may  never 
return. 

Free  ports,  free  trade  in  breadstuffs,  railroads,  steam- 
ships, and  telegraphs  have  made  it  almost  impossible 
that  there  should  be  a  long-continued  famine  in  any 
country. 

Biding  down  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  we  stop  in  front 
of  a  gateway  opening  into  a  yard  where  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  burned  Venders  of  wood  are  waiting  beside 
their  piles  of  fagots  for  the  arrival  of  funeral  trains.  A 
brisk  fire  \b  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and 
amid  the  crackling  tlames  is  the  half-consumed  body  of 
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an  adult  A  sickening  odor  pei-vades  the  air.  Near  by 
sit  the  sorrowing  relatives,  one  of  whom  kindled  the  fire 
as  a  last  loving  act  towards  the  dead. 

The  oflor  being  very  ofifensive,  the  government  has 
recently  erected  tall  chimneys,  and  are  constructing  fur- 
naces enclosed  in  iron  cars,  which  can  be  run  into  ovens, 
so  that  the  noxious  gases  will  no  longer  endanger  the 
health  of  the  community.  The  natives  themselves  are 
much  pleased  with  the  change,  as  it  will  be  more 
economical 

Returning,  we  pass  the  government  buildings,  which 
e  extensive  and  imposing,  and  kept  up  at  great  expense. 
Tlte  Governor-Geneml  IiavS  a  salary  five  times  that  of  the 
^^Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  Calcutta  being  the  polit- 
^■cal  capital,  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  show  is  main- 
^Blained,  not  only  by  the  officials,  but  by  the  merchants, 
^■torho  live  in  princely  style,  and  have  laige  retinues  of 
,      servants. 

'*You   will   see   some   very   handsome   uniforms,  Mr. 
Weller;'   said    Mr.   John    Smauker,  as   those   two  gen- 
emen   entered  the  little  green-grocers  shop  to  attend 
',r^e,  as  narrated  in  the  Pickwick  Papers ;  and  tho 
remark   will   apply   to   servants   and   footmen   in 
Calcutta. 

Nearly  every  evening  the  military  band  plays  on  the 

owringheej  a  beautiful  park  wliere  the  aristociucy  ap- 

in  coaches  blazing  with  armorial  decorations.   Chaises 

dog-carts  abound.     The  foreign  residents  of  Calcutta 

ve  high.     A  dinner  is  a  foruiidahle  aflair.     There  h  no 

letting  up  of  etiquette.     Though  the  mercury  may  be  at 

120'',  gentlemen  must  appear  in  full  dress  suit  of  black 

with  white  cmvat,  and  go  through  all  tlte  courses  of  soup, 

fish,  flesh,  ptvstry,  and  dessert,  with  a  variety  of  drinks, — 

claret,  old  sherry,  or  Bass  &  Co.'s  ale. 

The  English   do   not  change   tlieii   customs,     Native 
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customs  must  bend  to  theirs,  —  theirs  to  the  Hindoo 
never. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  experience  of  our  last 
night  in  Calcutta.  It  has  a  veiy  agreeable  b^inning  in 
the  parlors  of  an  American  resident,  where,  while  the 
hours  fly  swiftly  by,  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  United  States.  It  is  midnight 
when  we  bid  them  farewell  to  go  on  board  the  steamer 
which  is  to  leave  at  daylight  for  Singapore  and  China. 

Our  Bengalese  coachman  starts  off  at  full  speed ;  but 
there  is  a  sudden  halt.  His  horse  refuses  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  steamer.  He  will  go  in  any  other.  We 
pass  up  a  short  street  to  the  right,  turn  round  and  come 
back  again,  go  in  a  circle,  backwards,  sideways,  up  a  street 
to  the  left,  then  back  again,  once  more  in  a  circle,  and 
finally  come  to  a  stand-stilL  The  driver  chirrups,  clucks, 
utters  a  variety  of  Hindoo  words,  but  the  beast  is  totally 
depraved.  We  are  fixed  in  the  streets.  A  thunder- 
shower  is  coming  up,  and  by  the  gleaming  lightning  we 
can  see  the  perverse  animal  with  1^  firmly  braced,  de- 
termined not  to  advance  another  inch. 

The  driver  has  a  wliip,  but  dares  not  use  it.  He  comes 
to  the  caniage,  makes  doleful  lamentations  in  Bengali,  of 
which  we  know  as  little  as  of  Timbuctoo. 

Getting  out  of  the  carriage,  motioning  the  driver  to 
his  seat,  and  seizing  the  whip,  we  try  its  effect.  Stolid 
indifference  a  moment,  then  kicks,  snorts,  shakings  of 
the  head,  ])acking,  turning  round,  plunges  at  one  end, 
and  kicks  at  the  other;  standing,'  on  two  legs,  —  antics 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  The  coachman  holds  up 
his  hands  in  su]^plication.  He  will  take  us  back,  the 
horse  will  go  in  tliat  direction.  But  we  are  going  to  the 
steamer.  The  lean,  lank,  si)avined  old  rackabones  has 
always  had  his  ovra  way,  and  does  not  mean  to  yield  ; 
but  finally  thinks  better  of  it,  makes  one  last  despairing 
kick,  and  plunges  madly  down  the  road. 
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We  have  barely  time  to  leap  aboani.  He  tears  tip  the 
iqbA,  the  sparks  tiy  beneath  his  houfs ;  now  we  are  in 
the  gutter,  the  carriage  reeling.  We  turn  a  corner  and 
barely  escape  a  capsize.  But  all  is  well  that  ends  well, 
and  so  we  reach  at  length  the  river-baak,  and  find  quar- 
ters on  board  the  steamer. 


CHAPTEII    XXIV, 


ACROSS  THE  BAY  OF  BENGAL. 


WE  have  tossed  and  tumbled,  fought  fleas,  and  waged 
a  sanguinar}^  %var  with  innumerable  mosquitoes 
irough  the  night,  and  now  at  daylight  are  upon  the 
ieck  of  the  Clan  Alpine,  to  take  a  farewell   look  at 
"Calcutta. 

We  Hoat  past  a  fleet  of  merchant  vesseb  lying  in  the 
stream^  with  topmasts  and  spars  sent  down  to  the  deck, 
a  precaution  against  the  cyclones.  The  river  is  alive 
with  native  craft.  At  this  early  hour  the  followei-s  of 
Brahma  are  on  the  bank,  thousands  of  them  taking  their 
floming  bath.  Stately  adjutant-crane.s  look  down  upon 
from  the  neighboring  luiuses  ;  kites  scream  over  our 
beads ;  crows  make  themselves  at  home  on  the  deck  of 
E>ur  steamer.  The  bustle  of  the  day  is  begiiming  in  the 
Itreets  of  this  lively  city  of  India. 

The  tide  is  in  our  favor,  and  we  glide  rapidly  away 
im  the  town, —  past  the  beautiful  parade,  or  common; 
cathedral,  with  its  tall  .'^pire  and  turrets ;  the  fort,  its 
imparts  bristling  with  cannon,  —  the  place  where,  two 
'centuries  ago,  the  East  India  Company  ^rst  got  foothold 
on  Indian  soil;  pa.st  the  dock-yards  of  the  Peninsular 
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and  Oriental  Company,  where  one  of  their  noble  steameiB 
is  taking  in  coal  for  her  long  trip  do^^^l  the  coast  to 
Ceylon,  then  to  Suez ;  past  the  docks  of  the  Messageries 
Impijriales,  where  another  steamer  is  receiving  a  new 
coat  of  paint  after  a  voyage  to  Japan;  past  l>eautifid 
residences,  and  lovely  gardens,  and  well-kept  groundi, 
where  peacocks  and  monkeys  are  sporting  among  the 
shrubs  and  ilnwei's,  where  elephants,  like  the  Hindoos, 
are  taking  a  morning  bath  in  the  Hoogly. 

Tbe  river  has  many  a  graceful  3weep,  but  the  banks 
are  low,  and  there  is  no  background  of  liills  to  set  off  the 
groves  of  cocoa,  palm,  and  plantain.  We  look  upon  rio^ 
fields ;  upon  fishing-boats  high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  fifty 
rods  away  from  tlie  river,  swept  up  there  in  the  g;reat 
storm  of  last  year,  wl]ich  made  terrible  havoc  at  even  this 
distance  from  the  sea. 

The  Clan  Alpine  is  rated  a  fast  steamer ;  she  is  freighted 
with  opium,  for  M-hich  the  Chinese  are  hankering.  The 
government  of  Intha  holds  an  auction  of  the  drug  on 
the  9th  of  everj"  month,  and  on  the  21st  the  houses  of 
Jardine,  Skinner,  &  Co.  and  Apcar  &  Co.  despatch  a  fast 
steamer  to  Hong  Kong.  These  two  steamers  sail  for 
Cliina  direct,  but  indirect  communication  is  had  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  via  Ceylon,  and  onoe 
a  month  a  steamer  creeps  along  the  coast  of  Burmah  to 
Singapore,  where  the  voyager  must  wait  to  liit  the  i-egxilar 
liners. 

It  is  mid-aftemoon  when  we  pass  from  the  fresh  water 
of  the  river  to  the  salt  water  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
While  asleep  in  our  state-room,  making  up  what  was 
lost  in  the  battle  with  the  mosquitoes  of  the  night  before, 
there  is  a  sudden  explosion  like  the  dischai^e  of  a  can- 
non, a  hurrying  of  feet  overhead,  and  shrieks  of  agony 
The  fttewai-d  rushes  past  our  door. 

•^What  is  the  trouble?" 
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boiler  has — "  He  is  gone,  the  sentence  un- 
finished. A  cloud  of  steam  rushes  into  the  cabin.  We 
leap  from  our  berth,  and  hasten  to  the  deck.  Mrs.  C. 
IB  there.  Our  startled  imagination  hears  only  her  voice 
in  the  wild  shrieks  of  agony,  more  piercing,  more  painful 
than  all  the  others.  We  reach  the  cabin  stall's,  and  are 
met  by  the  hot  vapor  rolling  down  t!ie  gangway.  In- 
ct  is  quick  at  such  times-  We  crouch  low,  covering 
face,  creep  up  the  stairs,  crawl  along  the  deck,  gasp- 
ing, panting,  inhaling  air  that  sends  a  sharfj  pain  through 
the  lungs.  We  reach  the  chair  in  which  she  sat  when 
we  went  below.  She  is  not  there.  The  cries  are  fainter 
now.  We  can  see  nothing.  Tlie  white  cloud  is  impene- 
trable to  the  sight,  —  so  thick  that  we  convulsively 
clutch  at  it  to  tear  it  away,  as  if  it  were  a  cnrt4^iin,  or 
something  palpable  to  the  grasp. 

We  call :  no  answer,  Again  ;  then  a  faint  "  Here  I " 
Creeping  along,  with  face  close  to  the  deck,  we  reach 
the  stem  of  the  vessel,  where  the  captain,  the  chief 
engineer,  and  the  five  or  six  other  passengers  are  stand- 
ing on  the  taffraU,  with  their  heads  above  the  awning, 
and  thus  protected  from  the  steam :  among  them  Mrs.  C. 
nnharmed  ! 

O,  how  long  it  takes  for  that  cloud  to  clear  away  !  It 
seems  an  age.  Little  by  little  we  see  what  has  happened, 
ne  poor  fellow  is  writhing  in  agony  at  our  feet, — 
e,  hands,  and  breast  parboiled.  Going  forward,  and 
fooking  into  the  engine-room,  we  see  that  one  of  the 
[uperheatera  has  burst,  pouring  a  volume  of  steam  into 
le  apartment,  and  completely  enveloping  the  engineers 
d  firemen.  One  by  one  the  poor  creatures  are  brought 
some  are  dead,  others  dying  ;  some  with  skin  hang- 
in  shreds  and  patches,  countenances  disfigured  be- 
the  possibility  of  recognition,  flesh  burned  away, 
Ying   tendons   and   bones   bare.     There  are  nineteen 
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victims  in  all.  They  are  all  natives  except  one,  the  fourth 
engineer,  wliu  is  a  Scotchman.  Tablecloths  are  torn  up 
for  bandages,  oil  is  poured  upon  the  wounds  of  the  suffer- 
ers ;  everything  possihle  is  done  for  their  relief ;  but  for 
thirteen  of  them  hunmn  aitl  is  of  no  avail. 

The  chief  engineer  states  that  there  were  hut  eighteen 
pounds  of  steam  on  at  the  time,  and  that  he  has  fre- 
quently run  the  engine  with  twenty-five.  It  is  the 
"  priming "  of  the  boilers  consequent  upon  passing  from 
fresh  into  salt  water  that  caused  the  explosion  ;  but  an 
examination  of  tlie  fractured  iron  showa  that  under  the 
superheating  process  the  life  of  the  metal  has  been  grad- 
uallj  burned  out. 

Having  two  boilers  still  intact,  and  the  engine  unin- 
jured, the  captain  decides  to  go  on,  though  our  voy^e 
will  be  delayed  two  or  tliree  days  in  consequence  of 
the  accident 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  Hindoos  are  committed  to  the 
deep  without  any  religious  ceremony,  for  they  liave  no 
funeral  rites.  But  a  sad  group  gathers  amidships  at  sun- 
Bet, —  the  captain,  the  officers,  the  passengers,  and  the 
Malays  and  Hindo<ii*,  who  are  curious  to  see  how  Chris- 
tians dispose  of  their  dead  Fatlier,  mother,  relatives, 
and  friends  of  his  youth  are  far  away  in  his  native  kjid 
A  few  strokes  upon  the  bell,  a  few  woi\ls  from  the  burial- 
service,  read  with  faltering  voice  by  the  captain.  Tears 
course  down  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  his  brother  officers 
as  they  bear  the  body  to  the  vesseVs  side,  and  commit  it 
to  the  deep. 

"  O  mother,  prayings  God  idll  wivo 

Thj  aailor,  —  while  thy  head  is  bowed 
llh  hcavy-tihotted  hBmmock-shroiid 
Drape  in  Ms  vivit  and  wandering  grATO." 
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VR  course  is  southeast,  across  a  smooth  sea.  Five 
himdred  miles  bring  us  to  the  Andaman  IslandB,  a 
group  which  lies  west  of  the  coast  of  Burmah.  On  the 
map  they  are  represented  as  being  near  the  main-land, 
[hut  it  is  full  two  hundred  miles  across  to  Rangoon- 
%ey  ai*e  of  volcanic  origin,  lieaved  up  from  the  sea  ages 

0,  but  clothed  now  with  the  rankest  tropical  verdura 

There  is  a  light-house  on  Cocoa  Island,  iiiaintamed  by 
the  English  government.  A  ship  calls  there  three  or 
four  times  a  year,  sent  out  by  the  India  Light-house 
Board ;  but  the  five  or  six  individuals  composing  the 
colony  live  by  themselves  during  the  long  months,  with- 
out otlier  intercourse  with  the  world-  On  one  of  the 
southern  islands  of  the  chain  the  East  Indian  govern- 
ment has  established  a  penal  colony.  Birds  are  flying 
along  the  shores;  monkeys  without  number  are  chat- 
tering in  the  green  forests;  but  there  are  no  signs  of 
human  life,  —  no  roads  winding  up  the  hillsides.  The 
wild  men  who  people  this  group  occupy  only  the  largest 
islands,  wliich  lie  out  of  our  track,  and  are  as  wild  now 
as  their  ancestors  were  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Nature  has  put  a  great  block  in  the  path  of  commerce 
here,  as  she  has  also  at  Suez  and  Panama.  Tlie  Malay 
sula  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  only  twelve  miles 

ide  at  one  place ;  if  it  did  not  exist,  or  if  there  were 

canal  across  it,  vessels  hound  to  or  from  China  might 

ve  a  thousand  miles  of  their  voyage. 

This  is  a  land  of  enchantment     We  never  weary  of 
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gazing,'  upon  its  hills  and  rnoim tains,  —  some  so  high  that 
their  siuiiiiiiis  ai-e  lost  iii  the  clouds,  —  clothed  in  the 
richest  verdure,  tVoni  wave-washed  l*ase  to  cloud-capped 
peak. 

Wtj  look  into  deep  ravines,  through  lovely  vistas, 
varying  everj^  moment,  and  revealing  new^  beauties, 
wliich  are  succeeded  by  others  before  we  have  time 
to  express  our  admiration  of  them. 

These  are  the  "  spice  islands,**  —  of  nutm^^  clove, 
pimento,  and  uinniimou,  —  fanned  by  balmy  breezes, 
laved  by  gentle  waves,  reposing  beneath  skies  ever 
beautiful,  —  islands  that  ha\'e  enchanted  us  in  poesy. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  mercury 
is  ninety-three  in  the  shade,  the  atmosphere  steamy  and 
sticky.  Wipe  ourselves  thorou^'hly  dry  with  a  towel,  and 
in  five  minutes  we  are  ^^iiin  itjeking  with  perspirdtion. 
Enei^  evaporates.  We  feel  like  doing  nothing,  but 
would  give  a  good  price  for  a  cool  place  to  do  it  in. 
The  breeze,  so  balmy  over  the  poetic  page,  is  hot  and 
penetrating;  we  would  like  to  cany  out  the  idea  of 
Sydney  Smith,  and  take  off  our  flesh  and  sit  in  omr 
bones. 

Were  we  to  take  up  our  residence  upon  the  islands,  we 
ehonld  find  snakes,  scorpions,  centipedes,  lizards,  and  all 
Borta  of  vermin,  making  themselves  free  vsith  our  prem- 
isea  We  should  have  wood-le^che^  creeping  into  our 
nostiils  while  asleep,  and  absorbing  the  best  blood  of  the 
brain-  The  deadly  cobra  would  wriggle  into  our  U^d- 
chamber,  without  asking  our  leave;  spiders,  with  legs 
three  inches  long,  bodies  t!ie  size  of  a  small  teacup, 
would  spin  webs  over  our  windows,  or  look  down  iiiMin 
us  with  hungry  eyes  from  the  comers  of  the  room. 
Swarms  of  tljing  ants  would  come  into  the  dining-ronm 
at  dinner-time,  and  light  upon  the  roast  mutton ;  white 
ants  would  bore  out  the  table-legs,  gnaw  away  the  pillars 
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of  the  house,  or  ctirry  off  our  best  suits  of  clothes  in  a 
single  tii^ht ;  bugs.  Hies,  Mens,  beetles,  euL-krosiches,  liee, 
—  blue  bugs  and  black  bugs,  yellow  bugs  and  green 
bugs,  little  bugs  and  big  bugs,  —  creeping,  flying,  skip- 
ping, hupping,  jumping,  running,  —  coming  at  moraiog, 
noon,  and  night,  —  especially  at  night,  when  we  are 
sweating,  tossing,  tmiiing,  and  tumbling,  and  trying  to 
get  a  wink  of  sleep  *  How  nice  to  have  a  great  spider 
straddle  over  your  fat-e,  cuckToaches  as  large  as  mice  skip 
across  the  dinner-talile  !  If  these  seem  to  be*  exaggera- 
tions, go  into  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  there  see 
what  company  the  people  of  the  tropics  are  compelled 
to  put  up  with.  The  lauds  of  spice  are  delightful,  as 
seen  by  the  poet's  eye,  Thij  natives  undoubtedly  tiiink 
there  are  no  climes  so  beautiful ;  and  some  Enghshmen 
profess  to  like  these  lands  better  than  their  own  misty 
isle.     It  is  well  for  the  world  tliat  tastes  diifer. 

A  change  of  course,  and  a  few  hours'  steaming,  would 
Eike  us  up  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  to  Burmah,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Irawaddy,  to  I^mgoon  and  Wuulmain  ; 
but  our  course  is  towards  the  equator.  We  have  a 
view  of  Port  Cornwallis,  ^  the  penil  settlement  of  the 
Indian  government. 

Steaming  southeast  a  few  hours  brings  us  in  sight  of 
be  mountains  on  the  main-land,  whicli  rear  their  lofty 
summits  high  above  the  sea.  Approaching  nearer,  we 
gaze  entranced  upon  the  scene.  We  are  sailing  over 
smooth  waters, — 

*'  Calm  on  the  aeas,  and  silver  sleep. 

And  waves  that  sway  tbiOiMlTef  in  rest." 

ie  air  is  loaded  with  perfume  fi-om  the  shore  ;  a  varied 

erdure  meets  the  eye,  —  palms  on  the  low  land,  betel, 

aon,  nutmeg,  clove,  dorian,  and  mangosteen  upon  the 

i  J  shades  of  deep  green  in  the  ravines,  fading  to 
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lighter  hues  higher  up  the  moitntain-sides.  No  fields 
or  fiums  or  villages  fill  up  the  panorama.  Native  hutt 
are  seen  along  the  shore^  but  the  Malayan  attempts  no 
conquest  of  nature.  The  sea  gives  him  fish,  the  foiesi 
firuit ;  thus  he  is  provided  with  food.  A  mat  affords  him 
shelter.  So  the  hand  of  man  has  wrought  no  changea 
in  the  landscape.  It  is  as  it  has  been  since  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together. 

Opposite  the  northern  end  of  Sumatra,  dose  under 
the  coast  5f  Malacca,  is  the  island  of  Penang,  about  thir- 
teen miles  long  and  eleven  wide^  separated  firom  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strait  It  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  East  India  Company  in  1786,  and  was  held  by  that 
corporation  till  1857,  when  it  became  a  dependency  of 
the  British  crown.  A  few  years  ago  a  strip  of  the  main- 
land was  obtained,  —  ceded  to  the  British  government  by 
the  native  rajah,  Queda,  who  has  placed  himself  and  tribe 
under  English  protection.  The  island  and  the  ceded  ter» 
ritory  are  known  as  the  province  of  Wellesley«  and  have 
together  a  population  made  up  as  follows : — 

Malays 72,000 

Chinese 39,000 

Natives  of  India 14,000 

Asiatics  and  Europeans        .        •        .  1,700 

126,700 

The  number  of  Europeans  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  maintain  order  even  in 
such  a  mixed  population.  Tliere  might  be  a  different 
story  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  war-vessels  and  the 
cannon  of  the  fortress,  which  overlook  the  town  as  well 
as  command  the  strait. 

Tlie  harbor  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  completely 
sheltered  from  the  monsoons,  wliich  never  are  violent  in 
this  region.     We  siglit  the  island  before  the  sim  goes 
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down,  but  it  is  oeufy  ten  o'clock  before  we  drop  anchor 
in  tbe  harbor.  We  do  not  regiet  it,  fiv  we  aaD  over  a 
phosphoreacent  sea. 


■  O  hndnd  ifcoici  of  hq^y  cfiMig 
Hcnr  iwiftljr  MRHBcd  ft  bj  tkBbvkl 
At  tiaet  tte  wMe  KA  bwBBd,  al  tiiMi 
Wiifc  wakn  of  ftre  we  tore  tte  I 


CHAPTEK    XXVI. 

PENAXO. 

WE  are  snnoiinded  bjr  boats,  which  pot  out  from  the 
landing,  and  long  before  we  can  dtsoem  the  duakj 
forms  of  the  rowers,  or  the  outline  of  the  craft,  we  can  see 
their  oars  dip  up  the  Uqaid  light !  Eveiy  fish  daitmg 
through  the  water  carries  a  torch.  We  behold  lines  of 
light  curving  and  turning,  now  slow,  now  darting  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  line  cutting  across  line  in  end- 
less streams.  A  shower  comes  on,  and  every  rain-drop 
turns  to  fire  as  it  touches  the  sea,  as  if  a  hand  unseen 
were  sowing  the  deep  vrith  diamonds  !  Hour  after  hour 
we  gaze  in  wonder  and  delight.  Tlie  boats  have  gone  to 
the  shore ;  the  steamer  swings  at  her  moorings ;  the  tide 
Is  setting  past ;  as  the  eddies  come  and  go,  we  behold  as 
it  were  the  unwinding  of  webs,  the  unfolding  of  scrolls  of 
light  over  tlie  broad  surface  of  tlie  deep. 

In  the  moniing  we  find  ourselves  IWng  east  of  a  low 
fort,  —  a  green  esplanade  in  front,  the  town  south  of  it, 
two  church-spires  outlined  against  the  dark  green  of  the 
mountain  Imyond,  which  rises  two  thousand  feet  high. 
A  few  vessels  are  anchored  in  the  harl)or,  hundreds  of 
row-boats  around  us,  a  Chinese  junk  near  by. 
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We  have  reached  the  western  ver<^e  of  the  Flowery 
Land.  We  might  say  that  that  knd  had  bloomed  over 
its  own  borders,  and  its  blossoms  had  fallea  here.  Onr 
waiters  on  the  steamer  are  Cele^stials  with  pigtails. 

We  go  ashore  in  a  boat  rowed  by  a  Chinaman  mth  a 
hat  three  feet  in  diameter,  shaped  like  the  cover  of  a 
huge  sugar-bowl.  His  sampan,  or  Ijoat,  has  two  eyes 
painted  at  the  bow. 


S'': 


*'  Why  do  you  have  eyes  to  your  sampan  ? "  we  asL 
"  No  have  eyes,  no  can  see,"  is  the  reply  of  the  good- 
natured  fello%v,  who  puts  on  a  broad  grin  every  time  we 
look  at  him, 

A  Malayan  duck-pedler  —  a  lad  with  a  large  basket 
tilled  with  the  fowls  —  is  on  the  pier  when  we  land, 
i^eady  to  drive  a  good  bargain.  He  has  obtained  a  cast- 
o(f  English  soldier's  cap,  of  which  he  is  as  proud  as  an 
American  juvenile  with  a  pair  of  new  hoots.  He  has  a 
pleAsiug  countenance,  and  is  bright  enough  to  drive  a 
sharp  trade  with  the  steward. 
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We  land  at  a  little  jetty,  or  pier,  the  only  one  of  the 
port.  The  water  is  deep  enough  to  admit  our  steamer 
alongside ;  but  this  pier  is  never  put  to  such  a  vulgar  use 

as  the  loading  or  un- 
loading of  merchan- 
dise. It  is  reserved 
for  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  who 
lives  at  Singapore, 
and  who  visits  the 
place  once  a  year 
to  see  how  Penang 
is  getting  on.  His 
puissant  mightiness 
has  ordered  that  no 
vessel  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  drop  an- 
chor within  five 
hundred  yards  of 
the  pier.  He  can- 
not have  it  contam- 
inated by  being 
made  the  depot  of 
rice,  sugar,  and  oth- 
er merchandise,  nor 
can  he  be  bothered, 
altliou<^li  lie  conies  only  once  in  a  twelveiiionth,  by  having 
a  steamer  or  a  ship  in  tlie  way  of  his  handing.  When  he 
anives,  tlie  cannon  of  tlie  fort  l)ooni  tlieir  loudest  thun- 
ders, and  all  Penanj^^  stands  trembling  in  his  presence. 

An'ogance  nourishes  out  here.  It  grows  luxuriantly 
in  English  soil,  and  loses  none  of  its  vigor  by  trans- 
planting. 

Penang  has  one  hotel.  Our  cai)tain's  recommendation 
of  it  is  laconic,  if  not  elegant.  "  You  wilV'  said  he,  "find 
it  a  mean,  dirty,  stinking  hole." 
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Eiding  up  a  broad  avenue,  with  palms  rustling  above 
us»  bananas  bending  with  fruit,  and  gorgeous  tlowers  in 
full  bloom,  tilling  the  air  with  fi-agrance,  we  arrive  at 
the  establishment,  —  an  airy  bungalow,  open  on  all  sides, 
to  admit  the  breeze. 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  painting  intended  to  represent 
the  three  ostrieb-plimies  and  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
id  beneath  it  a  goiden-lettered  sign,  with  this  inscrip- 
on,  **  By  permission,  Hotel  Keeper  to  H.  11.  H-  Prince 
'of  Wale.s  !  '*     Piegent  Street,  with  all  its  unicoms,  lions, 
griflins,  cro\\TiB,  and  crests,  cannot  display  a  more  affect- 
ing example  of  tlunkeyisra.     The  Piince  never  has  been 
to  Penang,  nor  is   it   likely  he  will  ever  sleep  in  this 
bungalow ;  nor  is   there  any  reason  to  suppose  lie  will 
ever  bay  a  saddle,  tooth-brush,  bug-poison,  or  an)i:hing 
else,   at   any  of    the   numerous    shops   in    old   England 
^which,  by  special  jiermission  of  the  Lord  ('hamljerlain, 
allowed  to  keep  such  things  for  his  Vienefit ;  but  it  is 
'one  way  in  which  the  Britons  show  their  atlectionate  and 
^unswerving  loyalty.     This  wretched  dauli  of  a  sign  we 
to  consider  as  a  standing  hurrah  of  the  hotel-keeper 
br  rfiyalty  in  general,  and  Alljert.  Edward  in  particular. 
The  Europeans  here  are  engaged  in  the  spice  trade. 
lie  warehouses  are    piled  with    boxes  and   sacks   of 
ato.     Nearly  all  the  employees  in  the   mercantile 
shments  ai'e  Clunese,  who  make  expert  accountants 
The  currency  is  the  Mexican  silver  dollar. 
tavHng  been  adxised  to  exchange  rupees  for  coin  current 
in  Cliina,  we  enter  a  banking-house,  and  are  waited  on 
by  a  Cliinaman,  who  counts  out  our  change  with  great 
apidity,  clinking  each  piece,  usceitaining  by  the  sound 
genuineness.     We    are    mfanned    that    they   are   as 
shrewd  and  competent  as  Eui'opeans  in  all  business  mat- 
ers. 
A  short  ride  enables  us  to  see  the  features  of  the  place : 
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the  fort,  with  low  walls  and  finehr  kept  esplanade ;  wide 
avenues,  well  watered,  bordered  by  the  elegant  reskknoes 
of  the  few  Europeans ;  narrower  streets,  crowded  with 
Chinese  shops,  joss-honses,  staUs  for  the  sale  of  the 
betel-leaf,  toddy-shops,  where  the  Chinamen  drink  Sam- 
shu  and  Bhang,  —  liquors  made  from  rice  and  hemp; 
opiom  heUs,  where  they  become  oblivions  to  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  life  by  smoking  themselves  into  a  state 
of  beastly  stupefaction. 


MALAY    IIOC&E. 


The  houses  of  the  Malayans,  iu  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  are  hnilt  on  iK>st.s  for  free  cireulation  of  air,  to  iu- 
sun;  dnness,  and  keep  out  snakes  and  vermin,  as  well 
as  oth^-r  like  intnulers.  The  entrance  is  by  a  ladder, 
whi'.h  is  a  fjivniitc  l«»uni!in;:-j»Lue  for  the  mistress  of  the 
estal'lishnii-nt.  who  has  ua  irreat  amount  of  housework  to 
do.  Her  jiarl««r,  dinini:.  sleepini:  ri»om,  and  kitchen  are 
one  and  th*-  -anie. 

Until  n-rentlv  the   Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers 
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between  Ceylon  and  China  have  called  at  this  port,  but 
now  they  pass  it  by,  saving  a  tiny  in  the  trip.     It  is  a 
^damaging  blow  to  the  prospects  of  the  Europeans,  who 
^■emain  here  only  for  the  purpose  of  tmde.     Occasionally 
^M  steamer  cmIIs  on  its  way  from  SingajMii-e  to  Rangoon  on 
^rUie  Burmah  coast,  and  the  Calcutta  and  China  steamers 
make  the  ]:iort ;  hut  there  is  not  much  lile  in  the  colony, 
^■■jid  its  future  prospects  are  not  very  hopeful. 
^H    Once  more  on  board,  we  have  a  run  of  tliree  hundred 
^Bnd  thirty  miles  down  the  Malay  coast  before  reaching 
^fcingapore.     We  have  an  unruffled  sea,  the  coast  in  view 
^Biearly  all  the  way ;  now  low,  Hat,  and  uninteresting,  and 
now  beautiful,  with  groves  of  palm^,  cocoa,  nutmeg,  and 
^Kinnamon ;  bold  headlands,  high  mountains,  clothed  with 
^^aryiug  shades  of  green.     It  is  not  till  we  are  near  Singa- 
pore that  we  catch  sight  of  Sumatra, — a  low  shore  covered 
with  tropical  vegcUition,  and  beyond,  through  the  haze, 

I  the  peaks  of  mountains   which  rise  ten  thousand   feet 
kbove  tlie  sea. 
I   An  English  gentleman,  who   takes   pass:i-e  im-   Sin- 
gapore, is   enthusiastic    in    praise  of  tlie  dorian,  which 
grows  upon  the  island. 

"  You  shall  have  a  taste  of  it,  sir,  at  dinner,"  he  says, 
'nting  to  a  basket  containing  sevenU  dorians.     They 

oval-shaped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pineapple, 
*•  That  is  the   husk,"  he  adds,  "  the  fruit  lies  T;\dthin, 
|t  is  like  custard,  ilavored  with  pineapple  and  stmwberry. 
m  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world.     My  boys  here 
from  morning  till  night.     I  myself  am  extra va- 
bnd  of  it" 
'*  Prepare  youi-self,"  said   the  captain,   "  for  a  steut-Ji 
rorse  than  any  that  ever  entered  your  nostrils/' 

*'  Nonsense  '     Tlie  tirst  odor  may  not  be  agreeable,  Imi 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  it" 

If   you  dont  hold  your  nose    I   shall  be  mistaken, 
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that 's  alL  Think  of  all  the  disgustmg,  ill-smellmg,  un* 
savory,  nauseating,  stinking  things  in  the  world,  —  fried 
onions,  stewed  garlic,  burnt  feathers,  singed  hair,  assafce- 
tida,  all  sorts  of  doctor's  stuff,  and  the  odor  of  skunks  l** 
responds  the  captain. 

Such  conflicting  opinions  excite  curiosity,  if  not  ap- 
petite. 

Dinner  comes ;  and,  the  meat  and  puddings  disposed 
of,  we  await  the  dessert.  A  passenger  upon  ttie  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  a  full-blooded  Englishman,  suddenly 
begins  to  sniff  the  air. 

"  What  infernal  stench  is  that ! "  is  his  first  exclamation. 
"  I  should  think  that  the  steward  had  got  hold  of  a  bad 
^g,"  he  adds,  looking  towards  the  pantry,  and  twisting 
his  face  into  an  expression  of  the  utmost  disgust 

The  odor  becomes  intense,  permeating  the  cabin  and 
extending  to  every  state-room.  Handkerchiefs  are  brought 
into  requisition ;  and  now  the  steward  enters,  holding  a 
plate  in  one  hand  and  his  nose  with  the  other.  He  drops 
the  plate  upon  the  table  without  ceremony,  and  goes  out 
upon  the  run,  the  liberated  hand  clapped  suddenly  upon 
his  stomach,  as  if  to  keep  his  internal  machinery  all 
right. 

"  Are  you  going  to  try  it  ? " 

"  Pitch  in." 

"  After  you." 

"  CJoodness  gracious  !  wliat  a  stench  ! " 

"  Minks  and  niuskrats  ! " 

"  Worse  than  that,  —  ferrets  and  polecats  !" 

Each  waits  for  his  neig]il)or  to  begin.  It  requires  some 
effort  to  keep  the  stomach  from  turning  inside  out.  But 
we  are  travelling  to  see  what  is  worth  seeing,  to  eat 
what  is  worth  eating ;  and  as  the  Tenang  gentleman  is 
swallowing  the  fruit  as  if  it  were  the  daintiest  delicacy 
in  the  world,  we  determine  to  try  it,  though  conscious 
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all  eyes  at  table  are  watcliing  tlie  result  of  the  experi- 
ment 

There  is  nothing  that  in  the  realizatiou  so  belies  the 
promise  as  the  dorian.  The  edible  part  is  like  custard 
flavored  with  pineapple  and  stmwberry,  but  the  Hual 
taste  that  of  garlic. 

**  How  do  you  like  it  ?  *' 

"  What  does  it  taste  like  ?  '* 

*'  Is  it  good  ? " 

Such  are  the  questions  ;  then  others,  growing  bolder 
nei-v^e  themselves  to  try  it,  —  some  to  succeed,  others  to 
follow  the  stewiird  to  the  gangway,  and  throw  their  dinner 
to  the  fishes.  One  of  the  passengers  seizes  the  basket 
containing  the  remuhider  of  the  fruit,  and  tosses  it  over- 
boards  wliile  the  steward  sprinkles  the  cabin  with  disin- 
fecting fluid. 

Tlic  seventy  distinct  smells  of  Cologne,  if  condensed 
into  a  single  bottle,  could  not  be  more  nauseating  than 
the  odor  of  the  dorian.  Yet  it  is  a  favorite  fruit  at  ?e- 
nang ;  and  the  children  of  the  European  residents,  bke 
Oliver  Twist  at  the  parish  workhouse,  hold  up  their 
plates  for  more. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

SINGAPORE, 


WE  pass  the  town  of  Malacca,  on  the  main-land,  with 
the  British  Hag  Hying  from  tlie  fort.  Chinese 
junks  and  native  craft  lie  in  the  harlxjr.  The  population 
numbers  about  seventy  thousand,  two  thirds  of  whom  are 
Malays.  A  few  Europeans  reside  there,  but  the  trade  of 
the  place  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
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Singapore,  or  ''the  town  of  lions,"  is  situated  on  an 
island  at  the  easterly  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca^ 
and  forms  the  extreme  limit  of  the  long,  narrow  penin- 
sula that  projects  from  the  continent  of  Asia  one  thou- 
sand miles  southward.  It  is  about  seventy  miles  north  of 
the  equator.  No  port  on  the  globe  is  more  conveniently 
situated  for  ocean  travel  It  is  on  the  great  thoroughfiure 
of  Eastern  commerce,  all  of  which,  passing  from  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  or  from  Suez  and  India,  to  China,  must 
make  the  Straits  of  Malacca  or  those  of  Sunda.  In  either 
case  vessels  pass  near  Singapore. 

The  island  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  broad,  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a 
strait  that  in  many  places  is  not  more  than  one  fourth 
of  a  mile  wide,  so  that  this  island  is  substantially  a  part 
of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  early  morning  when  we  steam  into  the  harbor, 
feeling  our  way  slowly  along  a  passage  that  winds 
among  numerous  small  islanda  The  main  channel  is 
&rtber  south,  but  this  up  wiiich  we  pass  to  the  new 
harbor,  though  narrow,  has  deep  water,  and  is  navigable 
for  large  steamers.  We  look  up  inlets  and  into  shel- 
tered coves,  and  see  huts  standing  on  bamboo  posts 
driven  into  the  mud.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  beneath 
them.  Tethered  to  the  posts  are  the  small  boats  of  the 
fishennen,  whose  families  live  in  these  frail  structures. 

Emerging  fn)m  the  network  of  islands,  and  making  a 
wide  sweep  to  avoid  a  coral  reef,  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  crescent-shaped  harl)or,  filled  with  English 
and  American  vessels,  which  have  stojiped  here  for  fresh 
supplies  on  their  way  to  or  from  China.  Several  steam- 
ers are  at  anchor.  One  iron  screw,  just  in  from  Manila, 
is  taking  in  coal  for  her  long  stretch  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  round  the  CeL]m  of  G(kkI  Hope,  and  thence  to 
Liverpool,  under  contract  to  make  the  distance  betwcH»n 
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Manila  and  the  Merstiy  in  seventy  days,  or  forfeit  ^\e 
dollars  per  toa  for  every  day  exceeding  the  time  iii>eoi- 
fied.  Another  steamer  has  its  Hag  flying  at  the  peak,  as 
a  signal  for  departure,  and  a  few  hours  hence  will  lie 
running  down  the  coast  of  Simmtra  for  llatavia,  tliree 
days  distant 

The  harbor  is  alive  with  boats,  —  junks  just  in  from 
China,  and  Malay  cmft  such  as  fonuerly  were  manned 
by  pirates,  ever  on  thei  watch  for  shijns  passing  through 
tlie  straits.  Many  a  noble  \es8el  lies  beneath  these 
waters,  captured  by  them  in  yeai-s  gone  by.  But  pimcy 
has  been  entirely  sut^presaed  in  these  seas,  and  this  once 
dreaded  section  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  now  as  free 
frimi  tlie  sea-rovers  as  the  Atlantic.  The  latest  piracies 
were  committed  by  Captain  Semmea.  Sailing  out  of  this 
port,  cheered  by  the  British  residents,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  town,  he  phmdered  and  burned  three  American 
vessels. 

We  pass  small  islands  covei^d  \Wth  cocoas  and  palms, 
^ith  leaves  so  broad  that  Mother  Eve,  if  slie  could  have 
had  them,  would  have  required  but  two  to  make  her  a 
complete  garment.  The  town  is  level ;  but  lajhind  it  rise 
hiUs  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  one  of  them  siu*- 
mounted  by  a  fort  and  marine  tnelegi'apli  station.*  Shady 
nooks  and  charming  retreats  abound  We  have  perpetual 
spring,  —  no  winter  nor  summer  nor  autumn  ;  a  tem- 
perature almost  unvarying ;  showers  nearly  every  day ; 
verdure  luxuriant,  new  leaves  always  swelhng  from  the 
bud,  tiowers  always  in  bloom  ;  the  sim  rising  and  setting 
within  a  minute  or  two  of  six  o'clock  the  year  round*  — 
for  we  are  only  sevent}^  miles  from  the  equator ;  balmy 
breezes  laden  witli  sweet  mlors  from  the  nutureg-groves ; 
tides  and  currents  sweeping  past,  between  the  China  Sea 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Tliere  are  few  places  that  have 
60  unvarying,  attmctive,  and  healthy  a  filimate. 
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The  street  fimit- 
sellers  of  Singa- 
pore have  seen  oxir 
entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, and  are  wait- 
ing on  the  wharf 
to  supply  us  with 
dorians,  bananas, 
mangosteens,  and 
pineapples.  After 
our  experience  with 
the  dorian,  we  do 
not  care  to  lay  in 
a  fresh  supply  of 
that  Malayan  pro- 
duction, but  the 
other  fruits  are 
juicy,  cooling,  de- 
licious. 

The  population  of  the  place,  by  the  latest  enumeration, 
was  as  follows :  — 


FRUITS  OF  MALACCA. 


Chinese 58,000 

Malays 13,500 

East  Indians          .         .         .         .  12,700 

Asiastics     ......  6,500 

Europeans 6,000 

Total 96,700 

It  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  influx  of  Chinese,  and  the 
town  is  supposed  to  contain  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  at  the  present  time.  Being  a  free  port, 
it  has  a  large  trade.  Goods  to  the  value  of  fifteen  million 
dollars  per  annum  are  imported,  which  are  supplied  to  the 
surrounding  islands.     The  exports  are  six  or  seven  mil- 
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lions.  It  is  a  great  niitrae^r  mart.  Coflee  is  raised  here  in 
large  quantities,  which  is  soU  as  prime  old  Java  ! 

The  streets  of  the  toA^m  are  wide  and  straight;  the 
houses  and  shops  mainly  of  two  stories,  covered  with 
tiles.  The  signs  are  in  Chinese  chameters,  and  nearly 
every  person  we  meet  has  a  pigtail.  The  scenes  are  new 
and  strange ;  —  men  with  hats  three  feet  in  diameter,  the 
crown  ninnmg  np  to  a  point  like  a  cupola,  others  tuniiel- 
ehaped,  others  like  reversed  wash-howls ;  men,  with  a 
strip  of  bhie  cotton  cloth  round  the  loins,  trip  past, 
walking  briskly,  carrying  Inickets  and  baskets,  tubs  and 
pails,  suspended  fmm  a  light,  springing  bamboo  laid 
across  their  shoulders.  These  are  the  market-men.  I^jok- 
ing  into  the  shops,  we  see  all  L'mft.s  and  trades.  There 
are  shoemakers,  joiners,  caii>enters,  washermen,  bakers  ; 
and  opium  saloons,  reeking  with  sickening  othjrs.  We 
diive  into  the  square  where  Eurc^peans  principally  con- 
gregate, and  find  it  laid  out  w^itli  sliade-trectS,  flowering- 
shrubs,  and  gravelled  w^alks,  aiitl  surroimded  by  ware- 
houses. Young  men  from  England  are  here  to  make 
their  fortunes  in  trade.  They  are  dressed  in  wliite 
pants  and  black  jackets,  —  the  orthodox  busmess  cos- 
tume for  this  climate. 

They  have  not  lost  their  taste  for  ale,  their  time 
seeming  to  be  about  equally  divided  betw^een  their 
desks  in  the  counting-houses  and  the  saloons  of  the 
liquor-dealers. 

Tlie  public  square  is  a  pleasant  business  place,  though 
business  (hjcs  not  seem  to  be  very  hvely.  No  one  moves 
with  vigor.  The  climate  takes  all  enei^  out  of  a  Euro- 
pean in  a  short  time.  The  merchants  gather  in  groups 
beneath  the  grateful  sliade,  and  talk  l^usine^s  and  take 
things  easily.  In  the  side  streets  are  numerous  dmm- 
shops  for  the  saihirs.  The  "Jolly  Tar,"  the  "Sailors' 
True  Home,"  display  the  Stare  and  Stripes  close  beside 
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the  Cross  of  St.  George.  The  little  salt  creek  which 
divides  the  town  swarms  with  Chinese  boats.  Families 
live  afloat  in  thei^e  small  craft,  the  only  shelter  from  sun 
and  i*ain  being  a  piece  of  matting. 

We  have  reached  the  land  of  pigs,  A  Chinaman  has 
no  scruples  abaut  eating  f>ork, —  n«iiie  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jew,  and  the  Hindoo.  He  is  as 
fond  of  it  as  a  native  of  Arkansas.  Pigs  roam  the  streets 
and  dev(jiir  the  garbage,  doing  here  such  scavenger  work 
as  is  done  by  the  dogs  of  Constantinople,  Cairo, 
Damascus,  and  the  cranes  and  kites  of  Calcutta. 

The  grounds  anjund  the  English  residences  are 
fully  kid  out,  and  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
great   variety.     Nowhere  have  we  seen  such  profusion 
and    richness   of    vegetation.      It   flourishes   with   such 
vigor  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  gravelled 
walks  and  flower-beds  free  from  grass  and  weeds. 

*'  Don't  fail  to  see  the  Chinaman's  garden/'  is  the  in-J 
junction  of  a  gentleman  on  the  steamer.  Taking  a  caiwi 
riage»  we  ride  through  the  town,  past  the  government 
huUdings,  —  large  and  im]:>osing  edifices,  looming  grandljr^B 
from  the  bay,  —  past  two  ver>^  pretty  churches,  and  resi-^B 
dences  of  merchants,  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds, 
shaded  with  tropical  trees,  and  beautified  by  gorgeous^ 
floivers  of  every  hue.  Upon  the  road  we  meet  crowds  of  W 
Chinese,  going  to  or  returning  from  market ;  some  halt- 
ing at  the  tea-shops  to  drink  their  favorite  beverage,  or  atJ 
the  opium  saloons  to  whifl'  the  fumes  of  the  stupefyix 
drug. 

Ne\^er  rode   we  through   an   avenue  so   beautiful   aa] 
that  leading  to  the  *'  \Vhanip<m  Gardens.'*     Stately  palms 
wild  almonds,  taU,  feathery  bamboos,  and  trees  of  un- 
known   name,   line    the    roadway,   spreading    out   theii 
branches  overhead,  tlieir  trunks  \^Teathed  with  creeping^ 
pknta.     Orchids  and  wild  heUotrope  bloom  in  the  thick 
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hedges :  shnibs,  plants,  vines,  in  endless  variety,  broad 
and  narrow  leaved,  ovate,  heart-shaped,  trifoliate,  —  leaf 
and  flowers  filling  the  air  with  odors  new  and  strange, 
and  almost  overpowering. 

A  ride  of  about  two  miles  brings  us  to  the  residence  of 
a  Chinaman  who  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  trade  at 
SingajKire,  and  who,  instead  of  returning  to  his  native 
land,  as  most  of  his  countrymen  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
lias  made  this  his  permanent  home.     He  loves  floricul- 
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ture,  and  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  fitting  up  his 
residence  and  the  grounds  around  it.  A  tall  fellow,  with 
thin  face,  lantern-jaws,  \(m\x  pigtail,  wearing  a  blue  cot- 
ton tunic  and  flowing  trousers  and  Chinese  hat,  escorta 
us  through  the  grounds,  to  which  we  have  free  admission. 
The  proprietor  is  sick,  otherwise  he  would  himself  show 
iLs  the  rare  tropical  plants  and  flowers. 

Tlie  grounds  are  not  laid  out  in  accordance  with   the 
rules  of  londscaiKJ  gardening  given  by  English  and  Amer- 
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lean  florists.  The  premises  contain  a  dozen  acres, — 
gardens  within  gaidens,  —  with  arbors,  tea-honses,  and 
canals,  and  tanks  stocked  with  goldfish.  There  are 
straight  paths,  winding  walks,  and  labyrinths,  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  tropical  vegetation,  —  a  place  where  the 
florist  or  botanist  might  find  unspeakable  pleasure.  Our 
conductor  brings  ns  to  a  section  of  the  grounds  where 
dogs,  dragons,  hobgoblins,  and  crocodiles,  with  great 
goggle  eyes,  stare  at  us,  —  fashioned  from  a  twining 
shrub,  that  is  hedged  in  and  clipped  off,  trained  on  wires, 
and  thus  tortured  into  fantastic  shapes. 

Passing  through  one  of  the  tea-houses,  we  find  that  the 
proprietor  has  Italiam  vases,  French  clocks,  Japanese 
carved  work,  windows  of  German  stained  glass,  floors  ot 
English  encaustic  tiles,  flower-pots  from  the  potteries  of 
his  native  land,  arranged  with  little  taste  or  order.  A 
Chinaman's  ideas  of  the  artistic  are  grotesque.  The  pic- 
tures which  we  see  on  China-ware  are  excdlent  represen- 
tations of  Chinese  art  They  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  child*s  plain  surface  drawing,  and  have  no  compre- 
hension of  the  rules  of  perspective. 

The  chief  attractions  of  the  garden  are  the  monster 
Victoria  region,  wliich  here  reach  their  full  development 
in  the  open  air.  Flc»cks  of  waterfowl  are  sitting  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  wliich  are  large  and  strong  enough 
to  Ijear  up  a  child. 

Here  we  Whold  the  giu'antic  fan-jialm  flourishing  with 
wuiiderl'ul  vi*:or.  the  stems  of  the  leave>  radiating  from  the 
tall  tnink  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  each  leaf  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length.  In  tliat  diarmiiiir  cliiUl-romance  of  Paul 
and  Viiyinia  the  lad  carries  s-uch  a  leaf  to  protect  his 
fair  comjiaiiion  fn»m  the  sun  and  rain.  Tlie  natives  of 
Malacca  kn«»w  nnthiiig  of  Paul  and  his  exploits,  but  they 
are  wi-ll  acquainted  witli  the  palm,  and  we  see  hucksters 
by  the  njail  sheltering  theuist^lves  from  the  sun  beneath  a 
sintrle  leaf 
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Ob  one  side  of  the  ^^anleu  is  a  hospital  for  hotrs.  The 
owner  of  the  |,Tounds  is  a  believer  in  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion, and  holds  to  the  tranamigmtion  of  souls.     Enter- 
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ing  the  pigsty,  we  hehold  about  a  dozen  fat  porkers. 
The  owner  keeps  them  in  excellent  condition  ;  they  have 
enough  to  eat  and  are  well  cared  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
spirit  of  his  father  may  be  inhabiting  one  of  them,  liis 
grandfather  another  !     A  deceased  elder  brother  may  be 

K [habiting  the  body  of  the  baboon  that  gnashes  his  teeth 
I  us,  and  rattles  the  chain  %vhich  confines  him  to  one  of 
le  posts  of  the  building.  Of  the  l>ei^st,  bea.5tly  ;  yet  the 
liginn  which  inculcates  such  a  Wlief  is  accepted  by  one 
third  of  the  human  race  ! 

The  Chinese  are  great  money -getters.  Merchants  and 
servants  are  equally  thrifty  The  attendant  who  conducts 
us  through  the  jL:;arden  holds  out  Ms  liand  for  nioney  just 
as  eagerly  and  natumlly  and  uublui^hingly  as  if  he  were 
a  verger  of  Westminster  Alil»ey  or  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
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Our  coachman  demands  four  dollars  fare,  though  entitled 
to  but  one.  He  appeals  to  our  sympathies  by  panto- 
mimic signs,  pressing  his  hands  upon  his  belly,  giving 
us  to  imderstand  that  there  is  a  vacuum  inside.  He  looks 
upon  foreigners  as  Intimate  prey ;  but  the  police  r^u- 
lations  are  very  strict,  and  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
**  police,"  he  becomes  civil,  respectful,  and  contented  with 
his  due. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

LIFE   IN   MALACCA. 

ALONG  the  sea-shore  are  low  lands,  with  dense 
thickets  of  mangroves,  —  shrubs  with  dark-green 
leaves,  and  a  tangled  network  of  roots.  These  shrubs  at 
night  are  luminous  with  m>Tiads  of  fire-flies.  The  thicket 
not  only  sparkles,  but  at  times  glows  with  light.  A 
favorite  amusement  with  the  Chinese  boys  is  throwing 
clubs  among  the  shrubs,  and  watching  the  sudden  Hashes. 
The  Malayan  maidens,  on  gala-nights,  to  make  them- 
selves more  attractive,  wear  "  lightning-bugs "  in  their 
hair  !  The  women  of  Malacca  have  soft,  lustrous  eyes, 
drooping  lashes,  and  countenances  indicative  of  kind 
dispositions.  Tliey  are  modest  in  their  deportment,  and 
dress  neatly  and  tast^^fully.  They  protect  themselves 
from  the  sun  by  an  enormous  clieese-shaped  head-gear, 
wliich,  though  two  feet  in  diameter  and  six  inches  thick, 
is  light  and  air}\ 

The  men  are  well-proportioned,  full-limbed,  with  dark- 
brown  eyes  and  smooth  copi)er-colored  skins.  They  can 
be  firm  friends  or  malignant  enemies.    They  are  naturally 


affectionate,  but  being  Mohaiiimedatis,  they  have  accepted 
the  worst  features  of  the  faith  of  Islain,  —  hostility  to  all 
other  religions. 

The  road  which  leads  across  the  island  to  a  little  place 
eaUed  Selita, —  a  resort  of  the  Europeans  for  rest  and 
recreation,  —  passes  through  a  Malayan  forest.  Trees 
sbt  feet  ill  diame- 
ter rear  tlieir  lofty 
trunks  one  huntlred 
feet  above  US-  They 
tlirow  out  tiieir 
stout  branches  and 
lock  aiTHS  with  their 
neighboi's,  fonning 
a  tlehglitful  arcade. 
Of  less  heiglit  are 
the  di»riitn,  mango- 
steen,  and  jack,  — 
fruit-bearing  trees, 
in  wliich  apes  and 
moukc)^  chase  each 
otiier  from  liml>  to 
limb  ,  w  lie  re  paro- 
quets and  macaws, 
birds  of  paradise, 
and  others  of  bril- 
liant plumage,  chat- 
ter thrfjugh  the 
day.  There  are 
shrubs  with  unknown  names,  herbaceous  plants  of  vari- 
eties unknown  beyond  the  tropics.  Parasitic  plants, 
drawing  their  life  from  the  stately  trees,  hang  in  dark 
masses  or  droop  in  graceful  festoons  from  the  bending 
limbs;  creeiiei-s,  clinging  to  t!ie  rough  bark,  twine  up- 
waixl   with   their    tendrils    till    tliey  clasp  the  topmost 
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twigs ;  rattans,  no  laigerthan  a  walking-stick,  wind  ihem* 
selves  around  the  towering  monaichs  of  the  forest,  reach 
the  highest  branches,  climb  along  the  interlaced  limbs 
from  tree  to  tree,  the  nourishing  juices  of  the  soil  giving 
life  to  leaves  three  hundred  feet  distant  I  Mightier  than 
these  are  huge  twiners,  a  foot  in  diameter,  encircling  with 
many  turns  the  trunks  as  they  ascend,  running  out  upon 
the  limbs,  dropping  to  the  ground,  striking  new  root, 
doubling  again  upon  themselves,  and  gathering  tree  after 
tree  in  their  folds,  as  the  serpents  wreathed  themselves 
about  Laocoon  and  his  sons.  It  is  always  night  in  such 
a  jungla  The  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate 
the  gloouL 

Tigers  abound,  and  are  very  ferocious.  It  is  stated  thai 
they  devour  a  man  every  day.  A  large  reward  is  offered 
for  every  tiger-skin.  Tlie  most  successful  hunter  is  an 
American  named  Caroll,  who  lives  with  the  natives  and 
accommodates  himself  to  their  habits  of  life.  The  Euro- 
peans here  tell  wonderful  stories  of  his  exploits.  The 
jungle  is  too  dense  to  admit  of  re<jular  hunts,  and  he 
constructs  pitfalLs.  He  knows  the  haunts  of  the  beast, 
captures  a  cub  if  possible  when  the  tifjress  is  away  after 
fo<xl,  and  places  it  in  the  pit,  to  which  its  cries  soon 
bring  the  mother. 

The  trappini;  of  a  tigress  is  a  great  event.  The  natives 
frt>m  the  surroundintr  region  assemble  to  enjoy  the  mvings 
of  the  beast  in  its  vain  endeavors  to  escaj^e.  Caroll  states 
that  the  tign^'ss  secretes  her  cubs  from  the  male,  who,  if 
he  discovers  them,  makes  a  breakfiv^t  of  his  own  progeny. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  two  out  of  every  three  are 
thus  devourtMl.  He  Lx>ks  uj>on  this  propensity  on  the 
part  of  the  tiger  as  a  happy  arrangement  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  :  for  if  all  the  cul>s  were  to  come  to 
maturity,  they  would  destroy  the  other  animals  and 
depopulate  the  island. 
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Singapore  has  contributed  oiw  very  important  article 
to  ilie  commerce  of  tbe  world,  —  gutta-percha.  Some- 
where about  twenty-five  yeai's  ago  an  Englishman  noticed 
that  the  native  coaclimen  had  very  cimuus  whip-stwjks, 
which  they  said  were  luade  tram  the  juice  of  a  tree.  He 
sent  some  of  them  to  London,  where  they  attracted  tlie 
atteutiiui  of  chemists  and  artisans,  and  the  article  waa 
soon  lirought  into  general  use.  The  discovery  was  made 
at  the  right  time,  for  without  gutta-percJia  no  Atlan- 
tic cable  could  have  been  laid,  and  tlie  %vhole  world  put 
into  instant  communication.  It  has  eutei-ed  largely  into 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  world  could  not  now 
well  dispense  with  it. 

The  natives  make  incisions  in  the  trees,  collect  the 
sap,  which  is  evaporated  in  the  sun.  When  reduced  t-o 
the  consistency  of  tar,  they  use  it  to  tnip  tigers.  Not 
long  since  a  man  was  canied  off  from  one  of  the  villagea 
by  a  tigress,  and  partiaUy  devoured.  Knowing  that  the 
beast,  woidd  return  the  next  day  to  complete  its  meal, 
they  spread  a  (|nanlity  of  the  guttti-pereha  in  the  vicinity, 
and  covered  it  with  chafll  The  animal  came,  got  it  into 
his  mouth,  on  his  jaws,  into  his  eyes,  upon  his  body. 
He  soon  wrought  himseli"  into  the  condition  of  Hamlet'a 
uncle,  —  growling,  roaring  his  wordless 

"  O  limM  mu\  that,  struggling  to  be  fnd. 
Art  more  engaged.'* 

The    natives   gathered,   watched    awhile   hia  ineffectual 
effort.s  to  rub  it  off,  and   finally  dispat<;hed  him. 

A  few  years  ago  the  European  resilient^  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  nutmegs.  Success  attended  theii'  efforts 
for  a  while ;  but  the  trees  are  short-lived,  and  the  experi- 
Jnent  lias  res\dted  in  failure.  Pepper  is  still  cultivated 
by  the  Chinamen.  It  is  a  plant  which  requires  constant 
attention,  but  is  made  profitable  by  this  patient,  pains- 
taking people. 
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The  climate  of  Sin^^apore  is  one  of  the  most  equable 
in  the  world.  Tlie  luta-cury  seldom  sinks  below  70°, 
uiid  nirely  rises  aboye  UO". 

**  Eternal  summer  "  reigns.  Tlie  days  are  not  all  cloud- 
less, for  sudden  showers  fall,  which  cool  the  air,  and 
give  fresh  vigor  to  the  exubemut  lolii^e.  The  rain-fall 
is  almost  double  that  of  the  United  States,  the  avenige 
being  eiglity-seven  inches.  It  fell  on  one  himdred  and 
eighty-four  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
of  hiat  year.  The  monsoons,  which  are  so  powerful  and 
destructive  in  India,  are  not  felt  bei-e;  neither  are  the 
cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean  oor  the  tj^lioons  of  the 
Chinese  Sea. 

There  are  few  localities  more  charming,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  climate  for  invab'ds.  The  variety  of 
vegetation,  its  luxuriance,  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing waters,  the  wonderful  gardens  beneath  the  waves, 
the  workmanship  and  industry  of  the  coraUiue  insects, 
the  gorgeously-tinted  shells,  the  myriads  of  brilliant  in- 
sects which  sport  in  the  sunshine,  —  make  it  attractive  to 
the  natumhst  as  well  as  tlie  pleasure-traveller. 

The  residents  here  tell  good  stories  of  the  igno- 
rance and  stupidity  of  the  London  managers  of  the  old 
East  Intlia  Company  in  regard  to  the  pro<iuctioiis  and 
tlie  natural  history  of  Malacca.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  English  preferred  white  pep[>er  to  black,  and 
orders  came  out  from  the  India  houses  to  their  agents 
here  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  white 
plant,  not  being  aware  that  both  grow  on  the  same  tree, 
and  that  the  white  is  gathered  at  an  earher  stage. 

More  ludicrous  is  another  stor}^  of  what  the  London 
managers  proposed  t<i  di»  with  the  white  ants.  One  year 
there  was  a  deficit  in  the  exchequer,  and  the  agent  sug- 
gested that  the  white  ants  had  got  into  the  treasure- 
ehcst  and  ciirried  off  the  silver,  amounting   to  sevemi 
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thousand  dollars.  The  next  ship  from  England  brought 
ii  large  packa^^^e  of  tiles,  and  a  letter  of  iiistructions,  to 
the  ettect  that,  aa  the  white  ants  cuiild  eat  their  way 
through  eveiythiug,  men  must  be  employed  to  catch 
them  and  tilL*  oil  theii^  teeth  I 

^H  \  T  Singapore  we  take  on  board  about  two  hundred 
^BiV    Chinese,   men,   women,   and    cliildren,   who    have 
'      been   making  money  here,  and  who  are  going  back  to 
theii^   native   hmd   to   enjoy  it.     While   sailing   up   the 
Cliina  Sea  we  have  ample  time  and  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  study  their  singidar  traits  of  character.    They 
twenty  dollars  each  for  a  passage  to  Hong  Kong, 
iing  theniselvei*.     They  have  a  vast  amoimt  of  bag- 
5, —  more  ti'unka  tlian  a  devotee  of  fashion  un  her  way 
Newport.     Eiicli  family  has  a  small  portable  fiimac-e, 
bag  of  charcoal,   baskets  of  |)utatuea,  with  rice,  salt- 
fiah,  shrimjis,  crabs,  and  hampers  of  live  chickenf>  and 
ducks.     They  waste    nothing.     Standing  on    the   bndge 
of  the  steamer,  we  can  look  down  upon  the  crowd  pre- 
w'ing  and  eating  their  breakfast.     All  sorts  go  into  the 
BW-pan,  —  the  chicken  in  bitii,  the    tongue,  the  comb, 
whole  body  down  to  the  toea,  even  tlie  intestines, 
fter   being  well    washed   and   cleaned !     Then   bits    of 
ried  fish,  smidl  shrimps,  dried  crabs,  the   me  of  fish, 
ritatoes,  small   s<piashes,  and    other   vegetables   of   the 
■ripics,   all   cut    into    sntall    pieces,  mixed,  siirrt*d,  and 
Liked,     Fnr  uiilixing  odtls  and   ends  of  food,  the  Chi- 
se  far  suri^iss  the  Fr-encli. 
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A  Chinaman's  habits  at  table  are  not  such  as  we  of 
the  West  are  accustomed  to.  He  holds  a  bowl  of  stew 
or  rice  to  his  lips,  and  pokes  the  food  into  his  mouth 
with  his  chop-sticks.  The  sticks  are  a  little  larger  than 
a    pen-holder,  are   held  on   each   side   of    the    middle 

finger  of  the  right 
hand,  and  are  kept 
in  place  by  the 
thumb.  One  of  the 
men  before  us  uses 
them  for  stirring 
the  stew  while  it  is 
cooking ;  also  as 
tongs,  picking  up 
bits  of  charcoal  to 
add  to  the  fire,  raps 
an  urchin  over  the 
head  with  them, 
punches  the  sides 
of  a  little  shagg>- 
j)uppy  who  helps 
himself  to  some  of 
the  stray  fnij^- 
nients,  and  who  will 
go  into  tlie  stew- 
pan  liimself  one  of 
these  days.  Not- 
withstanding this 
varied  use  of  the  sticks,  the  Chinaman,  without  taking 
(he  tr()ul)l(i  to  wi])e  them,  uses  them  while  eating  his 
hn^akfast. 

Tht-'ir  curiosity  is  unlMmnded.  They  are  ingenious  in 
their  way  of  niakinj^^  knick-knacks,  —  puzzles,  porcelain, 
bamhoo  chairs  and  baskets, — but  they  cannot  comprehend 
machinery.     They  an^  never  wearj*  of  watching  the  mo- 
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tions  of  thti  eii^e,  and  t^aze  by  I  lie  iioiir,  witli  all  tlie 
wonder  of  eliiJdi*eii,  upon  the  cmiiks,  wheels,  and  pi.s- 
tons,  which  to  them  seem  to  he  alive.  Several 
years  ago,  when  steamers  first  a]jpeared  in  Chinese 
waters,  the  ingeiiioua  mechaiucs  uf  ('antoii  resolved  to 
construct  a  steamboat.  Tiiey  rigged  a  jnuk  with  paddle- 
wheels,  put  up  a  funnel,  piinted  gre^it  eyes  at  the  how, 
and  wondered  why  tlie  tiling  did  n't  start !  The  outside 
was  all  right,  but  the  motive  power  was  wanting. 

They  are  inveterate  gamasters.  Here  is  a  group  which 
have  finished  their  breakfast,  and  are  pi-epared  to  sj^end 
tlie  day  in  gambling,  using  dominos.  They  stake  but  a 
little,  —  play  for  their  dinner  or  supper.  Many  of  these 
men  are  wealthy.  That  one  witli  a  blue  cotton  cloth 
about  his  loins  went  down  k)  Singapore  years  ago  as  a 
cooly.  He  lived  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate ;  his  rice 
may  have  cost  him  a  cent  a  day.  Out  in  tlie  harbor  were 
plenty  of  fish  which  he  could  catch  at  night.  A  yar<l 
or  two  of  cotton  clotli  made  lum  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a 
year.  He  earned  a  few  dollars,  left  off  carrying  coals 
and  bags  and  bundles,  and  l»ecame  a  huckster;  and  now, 
he  lifts  the  lid  of  his  chest  to  get  money  to  pay  Ids 
I,  we  see  a  pde  of  silver  dollars.     He  is  rich,  and  is 

ing  home  to  take  his  eomlbrt.     He  applied  for  a  cabin 

sage,  was  ready  to  pay  the  regular  fare  of  one  hun- 

d   dollars,  but   being  only   half   clothed,  the  captain 

uld  not  iLssign  him  a  stat^-roora, 

"  These  are  all  of  the  lowest  class/'  says  the  captain. 
_The  upper  classes  of  China  wear  costly  clothing,  and 
would  deport  themselves  well  in  any  society." 

The  people  of  China  look  with  pride  upon  their  natiou- 
ality.  Tliey  know  that  they  are  the  oldest  nation  under 
the  sun.     They  are  the  civilized  of   the  earth  ;  all  the 

K3  human  mee  are  Imrbarians.     They  speak  of 
and  Americans  as  "foreign  devils."     The  epi- 
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thet  was  applied  to  the  English  first  because  they  com- 
pelled China  to  take  opium.  They  are  men  and  we  are 
devils  :  we  can  accomplish  what  they  cannot,  —  can  make 
steamboats,  big  guns,  long-range  rifles,  revolvers,  and 
terrible  instruments  of  destruction.  A  foreign  devil  ia^ 
therefore,  a  creature  of  ability,  but  dreadfuUy  wicked. 

We  are  much  amused  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
Chinese  women,  who  makes  herself  at  home  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck   She  wears  her  hair  in  the  Canton  style,  —  heavy 

puflb  over  the  ears,  the 
back-hair  in  a  mass,  a 
lock  upon  the  crown 
gathered  in  the  form 
of  a  jug-handle,  the 
general  make-up  called 
by  foreigners  "  the  jug- 
handle  pattern." 

She  has  a  retreating 
forehead,  flat  nose,  wide 
mouth,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  wears  a  va- 
riety of  ornaments 
alK>ut  her  person.  By 
her  resolute  bearing 
she  evidently  would 
have  us  comprehend 
that  she  l)elongs  to  an 
ancient  and  honorable 
race.  Slie  has  opinions 
of  her  own,  and  is  not  afraid  to  declare  them. 

Placing  Iierself  in  front  (A'  ^^^s.  (\,  slie  addresses  her 
in  riiinese.  Tli(»  captain  understands  the  language,  and 
explodes  with  lan^ditfr. 

"  She  is  coni})linientarv  Wuukl  you  hke  to  know  what 
8he  says  '^ " 
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'  Certainly/* 

le  has  the  happiness  tu  inform  you  that  you  are  a 
red'faced,  foreign  ft^male  devil!" 

The  woman  enjoys  our  inerrimeut,  anil  joins  in  it 
leartQy. 
Junks  are  multiplying  around  us,  —  unwieldy,  clumsy 
aft,  with  sails  so  coiistructLui  that  a  reef  can  l>e  taken 
astantly  without  going  aloft ;  nut  one  reef,  but  a  half- 
-dozen if  necessary^  reducing  the  mainsail  to  a  small  bit 
of  canvas  when  the  stonn  grows  wild.  Tlie  junk-bnildeis 
iieem  to  lia\'e  no  i>articular  place  for  putting  tlie  miista. 
Sometimes  there  is  but  one,  which  is  amidsliips,  then 
there  is  a  tall  mast  in  the  middle,  and  a  short  one  at  the 
.Stem.  Now  we  come  in  iiight  of  a  craft  with  a  short 
turn])  of  a  mast  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  bows,  a  tall 
mainmast  in  the  centre,  a  shorter  one  inrther  aft,  and  a 
fourth  fastened  to  the  port  side  of  t!ie  craft,  as  lar  as  pos- 
sible aatem.  It  can  be  unshipped  at  pleasure,  and  mised 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel.  A  framework  like  a 
carpenter's  staging  is  built  out  several  feet  over  the 
hehn.  The  rudder  itself  is  a  clumsy  affair  of  plank  and 
timber,  larger  than  that  of  a  man-of-war. 

TheiH3  is  a  lively  chatting  among  the  Chinese  passen- 
gers.    They  are  nearing  home,  and  are  giving  thanks  to 
Joss  by  setting  gilt  paper  on  fire  anil  throwing  it  over- 
board.    They  are  packing  up  their  jiots  and  kettles,  gath- 
'      ering  together  their  baskets  and  boxes,  and  are  straining 
^■their  eyea  for  the  land. 

^1    **  There  are  the  Ass's  Ears,"  says  the  captain,  looking 
^fkteadily  into  the  nort-hwest. 

^^     Turning  our  eyes  in  that  direction  we  see  two  black 

specks  on  the  horizon  ;  a  nearer  view^  shows  that  they  are 

conical  hills,  which  rise  aljruptly  from  the  sea,     Numer- 

^b)us  other  islands  appear,  all  of  them  with  shores  so  bold 

^■Ibat  we  can  run  witliin  cable's  length  of  the  wave-washed 
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rocks.  The  Portuguese  called  them  tlie  I^rones,  —  uie 
"*  islands  of  thie%^es."  Chinese  pirates  formerly  lived 
upoo  theiB,  and  watched  their  opportunity  Ui  pliimler 
native  or  foreign  craft.  Tlie  English  have  suppressed 
piracy  at  Malacca,  but  the  freebootei-s  of  the  China  cx>ast 
are  not  all  dead.  The  junks  which  are  in  sight  around 
US  are  all  armed,  for  fear  of  these  rohbers  uf  rlie  sett» 
which  even  now  occasionally  overhaul  stray  coastera. 
We  can  count  eight  camion  on  the  deck  of  one,  ten  on 
another.  The  gims  vary  in  calibre.  No  Anustrong  or 
other  breech-loaders,  no  Parrott  or  Dahlgren,  but  old- 
fashioned  and  msty  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  poundeis ; 
ako  fusees  a  foot  long,  ancient  gingals,  such  as  were  in  use 
three  hundred  years  ago  among  Western  nations.  Some 
of  these  pieces  are  about  as  dangerous  at  the  breech  as  at 
the  muzzle.  The  old-ctinnon  tra*le  lias  been  profituble  in 
China,  as  every  hirge  junk  is  armed  ;  and  the  amount  of 
old  ii^on  afloat,  if  melted  and  rolled  into  rails,  woiUd  go 
far  towards  building  a  road  from  one  end  of  China  U)  the 
other. 

W^e  have  had  a  heavy  sea  all  day,  and  dark  clouds,  with 
sharp  lightning  and  giund  ihunderings.  For  seventeen 
days  the  Clan  Alpine  st-eamer  has  been  our  home ;  and 
though  we  have  had  an  agreeable  captain,  good  service,  and 
smooth  seas  nearly  all  of  the  time,  it  is  with  plettsure  tliat 
we  fincl  ourselves,  on  Saturday  evening,  entering  the  har- 
bor of  Hong  Kong,  We  go  in  by  the  northern  entmnce. 
The  thunder-clouds  have  rolled  away,  the  lull  moon  is 
rising  from  the  sea,  antl  we  have  before  us  a  grand  [jauD- 
ranm,  —  high,  stt^ep  hills,  green  from  the  sea-beach  to  the 
tojunost  peak,  ledges  of  w^liite  granite,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  red  earth  on  tlie  liillsides.  Rounding  a  point 
of  land,  a  mountain  slope  gleaming  with  light^s  bursts  into 
view.  We  glide  nearer,  threading  our  difficult  way  pa^t 
ships  and  boats,  and  dix>p  anchor  at  ten  o'clock,  —  too 
late  to  land  before  morning. 
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GEOGRAPHY   AND   mSTORY   OF  CHINA. 


IF  we  draw  a  line  from  the  Britkh  possessions  due 
south  tlirough  Dakotah  aiid  Nebraska,  and  along  the 
western  boundary  of  Ksinsa^?  through  Texas  till  we  reach 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  fallow  that  stream  to  the  Golf  of 
Mexico,  we  have  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  east 
of  that  line  an  area  about  as  lai^e  as  that  embraced  in 
the  eighteen  pruvuicea  of  China. 

The  entire  t^erritory  of  the  United  States  contains  a 
population  of  about  thirty-five  millions,  while  that  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  is  peopled  by  about  four  linndred 
and  twenty  millions! 

The  Empire  of  China  includes  Mtmchuria  and  Corea 
on  the  north  and  northeast,  Mongolia  on  the  northwest, 
Turkestan  and  Thibet  on  the  west.  China  proper  contains 
about  one  million  thrce  Imndred  thousand  sifuar*^  miles,  the 
countries  enuniemted  alwjve  contam  three  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  additional  square  miles,  making  the 
total  area  under  Chinese  dominion  Hve  million  square 
miles.  Tliis  domain  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  also 
the  Borainion  of  Canada,  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Central  American  States. 

These  passetigers  who  are  cooking  their  dinner,  smok- 
ing opium,  and  playing  cards  speak  of  tlieir  native  coim- 
try  as  the  land  of  Chin,  Sin,  or  Sinae,  the  pronunciation 
varvnng  with  the  dialects  of  the  diffei'ent  provinces. 
They  call  themselves  Chung  Kwah,  < —  "  natives  of  the 
Middle   Kingdom/*     Theirs    is  not  only  the  mightiest 
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and  oldest  kingdom  on  earth,  but  it  is  the  centre  of 
civilization.  Their  empire  is  hoary  with  age.  Its  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  and  art  were  perfected  thousands 
of  years  ago.  It  has  been  the  centre  of  light  to  the 
world.  It  is  the  Hwa-Kwah,  —  "  the  refined,"  "  the  culti- 
vated." Its  civilization  was  blooming  like  a  flower  when 
all  Europe  was  in  darkness,  even  before  what  we  call  an- 
cient civilization  had  taken  root  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Thus  it  came  about  that  theirs  is  the 
"  Flowery,"  or  refined  kingdom.  More  tlian  that,  the 
rulers  of  the  land  belonged  in  ancient  times  to  a  heavenly 
dynasty,  —  they  ruled  by  right  divine  derived  from  the 
celestial  spheres. 

The  woman  who  addressed  Mrs.  C.  as  a  foreign  devil 
used  the  term  contemptuously,  and  so  we  travellers  of  the 
West  pay  her  back  by  calling  her  a  "  Celestial,"  ridiculing 
her  aspiring  pretensions. 

But  she  can  point  far  down  the  vista  of  time  and  show 
us  an  authentic  history  of  a  nation  which  has  continued 
more  than  three  thousand  years.  She  might  narrate 
traditions  of  historical  events  wliich  are  said  to  have 
transpired  four  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
time  of  Fuhhi,  the  first  emperor.  According  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Archbishop  Usher,  that  period  of  time  would 
place  the  event  five  hundred  and  ei«,^lit  years  before  the 
I)elu<^e.  Among  the  successors  of  Fuhhi  was  AVhang-ti. 
In  the  sixty-fii-rst  year  of  that  monarch's  reign  one  of  the 
astronomers  of  China  established  the  sixty-year  cycle, 
which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  sev- 
enty-sixth jKiriod  ended  18G:^.  Whang-ti  liegan  to  reign, 
thercifore,  27r)8  11  C.,  which  was  four  hundred  and  ten 
yeai"s  befoix)  the  Flood,  as  calculated  by  Usher. 

The  Chinese  historian  Meng-tse  says  the  country  2204 
B.  C.  was  a  desert ;  the  lowlands  wt*re  covered  with  water 
and  the  hills  with  trees.     Yau  caused  them  to  l)e  cut 


in*l  the  swainps  drained.  He  was  a  hard  worker, 
spending  all  his  time  directing  the  dit^'jy[iiig  of  ditches  and 
the  clearing  of  forests.  On  three  several  oeea-sions  he 
tied  up  his  hair  while  hiking  a  hath,  so  that  he  might 
attend  t<»  huainess.  The  servants  on  the  steamer,  and 
the  whole  crciwd  of 
Chinese  [mssengera, 
follow  his  illiistri- 
oua  example  hy  t^^^jl- 
ing  their  pigtails  on 
the  eruwn  of  the 
head  while  at  work, 
hnt  never  forgetting 
to  disjday  them  at 
fnll  length  during 
their  hours  of  rec- 
reation. 

The  Deluge,  as 
calc ulatet  1  h y  Cs  h er, 
was  only  about  tit'ty 
years  earlier  than 
this  overflowing  of 
Northern  China,  and 
it  is  taken  lor  grant- 
ed hy  some  seholai*s 

that  the  legends  of  the  Chinese  have  refei-ence  to  that 
eirent  A  recent  writer,  who  is  conversant  with  the  liter- 
ature of  China,  sayi?,  in  regard  to  these  annals  :  — 

"The  earliest  records  of  the  Chinese  conx*spond  rather 
too  closely  with  their  present  character  to  receive  full 
l>elief ;  hut  while  tliev  may  he  cousin h^n^d  as  unworthy  of 
entire  contidence,  it  will  he  aUowed  that  they  present  an 
appearance  of  probability  anfl  naturalness  hardly  pos- 
sessed by  the  early  juinals  of  Greece/'  * 

•  Confociusi  imd  the  Chineae  Claaaici»  p.  20. 
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Russia  is  proud  of  Peter  the  Great,  Prussia  of  Frede: 
and  Clana  points  with  equal  pride  to  tlie  Great  Yii,  w 
ascended  the  throne  2205  B.  C.     He  did  what  Yau 
not  able  t-o  acconiplLsh,  —  diuined  the  lowlands  and  kei 
out  the  floods. 

The  historians  of  China  narrate  the  events  of  his  rei; 
Confucius.  WTiting   seventeen    centuries    later,   eulogi 
tlmt    so\'ereign.      On    one   of    the    mountains    of    Hai 
Shang,  in  the  pro\dnce  of  Shensi,  where  the  ancient 
perore  offered  annual   sacrifice,  is  an  inscription  cut  i 
the  soUd  rock  which  relates  to  the  inundation  and  the 
labors  of  Yu  in  suliduing  it.     No  one  knows  when 
was  engraved^  as  it  l>ears  no  date  ;  but  it  is  conceded 
be  one  of  the  olde^^t  rock-cut  inscriptions  in  the  world, 
probably  quite  as  ancient  m  the  pictured  obelisk  of  H 
liopolis. 

''  The  Hia  dynasty,  founded  by  Y'n  the  Great/'  sa^'s  Mr. 
Loon] is,   ''existed  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  y 
down)  to  176G  B.  C,  under  seven t-een  nionarehs,  the 
ords  of  whose  reigns  are  very  brief.     Among  the  conte 
|>orary  events  of   importance  are   the  call  of  Abra' 
Jacob's  flight  to  Mesopotamia,  and  Joseph's  elevation 

Egypt. 

**  The  Shang  dpia^sty  began  with  Chingtang,  B.  C,  17 
and  continued  six  hundred  and  forty-four  years,  tind 
twenty-eight  sovereigns,  down  to  B.  C.  1122.    This  peri 
w^as  characterized  by  wars  among  rival  princes^  and  tlie 
power  of  tlie  sovereign  depended  cliietly  upon  his  pemon: 
character.     The  principal  contempomry  events  were 
exodus  of  the  Israelites,  their  settlement  in  Pal< 
judgesliip  of  Othniel,   Deborah,   Gideon.   Samson,  ai 
Samuel     The  first  monarch  of  this  d>Tiasty,  Chingtan 
is  reputed  to  have  paid  religious  worship  to  Slmngti,  t 
Supreme  Ruler. 

*'  The  Chau  dynasty  began  with  Wu  Wang,  and  contin- 
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lied  for  eight  hundred  and  sevtiiity-thitje  yearn,  under 
tltiity^five  monarchs,  down  to  B.  C  249,  —  the  longest  of 
any  recorded  in  history.  The  sway  of  many  of  these  was 
little  more  than  noiuiiial,  and  the  feudal  Mates  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  monarch  or 
the  anihition  of  the  princea.  Among  the  feudal  states 
under  the  house  of  Oliau,  that  of  Tsin  on  the  Northwest 
had  long  heen  the  most  powerful,  occupying  nearly  a  fifth 
of  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants  forming  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  fwpidation. 

'*  Mentiun  has  l>eeii  made  of  the  burning  of  the  Ancient 
BooLs,  by  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  It  oc- 
curred about  212  B,  C,  and  is  always  referred  to  as  the 
greatest  disaster  of  ancient  times ;  and  with  it  was 
cotipletl  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  literati  by  the 
same  monarch. 

'*  The  emperor  s  ministers  had  represented  to  him  that 
the  scholars  of  his  day  gave  their  time  to  the  study  of 
antiquity,  and  to  eulogizing  the  nders  and  the  customs' 
of  former  times,  instead  of  devoting  their  talents,  as  be- 
came them,  to  studying  the  laws  and  stxengtbening  the 
power  of  the  government  under  which  they  lived  ;  there- 
fore they  advised  that  aU  the  books  should  be  buiiied, 
excepting  tliose  on  medicine,  divination,  and  husbandry. 
Tlie  Emperor  followed  their  suggestion. 

"  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  complete  destruction  of 
the  Ancient  Books  of  China  was  effected  by  this  monarch. 

"  Some  remained  in  the  hands  of  individuvils,  in  whole 
or  in  parts,  and  it  was  a  work  for  future  scliolars  to  col- 
lect, arrange,  and  reproduce  th^se  works,  some  of  which 
reproduction  may  have  l)een  made,  perhaps,  partly  by  the 
aid  of  memory  and  partly  by  tratiition," 

Tlie  Tsin  dynasty  began  in  770  B.  C,  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  entire  empire 
250  B.  C,     From  this  monartdi  comes  the  present  word 
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"  Chin  *'  or  '*  Sin,"  the  word  which  oui*  feUow-paasengera 
use  when  talking  of  their  countiy. 

It  was  while  Tsin  was  making  his  conquests  that  Isaiah 
at  Jerusalem,  looking  witli  prophetic  vision  down  the 
future,  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  \\Tote  this  sentence :  • 
'*  Behold,  these  shall  come  from  far ;  and  lo,  these  from 
the  north  and  from  the  west,  and  these  from  the  land 
of  Sinim." 

The  credible  history  of  the  Chinese  reaches  back  Ui 
nearly  the  time  of  Abnilium  In  the  year  1765,  about 
the  time  that  Ja<^^ob  was  falling  in  love  with  his  cousin 
Rachel  at  Ilamn,  we  lind  that  one  E.  Yin  here  in  China 
was  presenting  a  written  memorial  to  his  sovereign,  while 
Egypt  at  that  time  hail  only  attained  U}  hgnres  of  beasts* 
binls,  reptiles,  and  insects,  and  coo'esponding  symbols  Ln 
the  art  of  writing. 

The  Chinese  wlio  sailed  these  waters  at  the  time  that 
David  was  king  of  Ismel,  it  is  said,  had  just  the  same 
sort  of  a  rnviriner's  compass  as  that  by  wliich  the  iin- 
wieldy  junks  are  now  navigated  along  the  coast. 

The  claims  of  the  Chinese  to  an  antiquity  reaching  far 
lieyond  the  F!c»nd  cannot  he  proved,  Imt  there  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  they  are  by  far  tlie  oldest  nation  on  the  globe.  The 
Jews,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  all  have  had  their  day 
and  disappeared  siTice  Yu  drained  the  swamps.  Egj^pt 
and  Assyria,  which  had  a  contemporaneous  beginning. 
have  disappeared,  but  China  remains.  The  civilization 
of  this  land  attained  u  high  development  before  Rome 
became  a  republic.  The  laws,  customs,  manners,  and 
habits  of  the  people  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the 
mould  of  centuries.  For  three  thousand  years  they  have 
been  an  exclusive  people.  They  were  remote  from  tlie 
old  nations.  Tlie  Greeks  knew  of  them.  The  map  of 
Eratrsthenes,  made  250  B.  C„  as   Stmbo   informs   «a» 
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located  Tliiiia  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  %voiM  It  \va.^ 
the  land  ut'  tJie  Seres,  —  the  Greek  for  worms  whieli 
produced  silk.  Cotton  was  raised  in  Chine  at  least  two 
hundred  yeai's  before  the  Christian  em. 

Dionysius,  who  transliited  the  works  of  Eratosthenes, 
has  this  description  of  Thina :  — 

"  Kur  flocks  nor  licrtls  the  distimt  Seres  lends; 
But  from  ihe  flowers  tluit  in  ihe  desert  bloom, 
Tine  to  red  with  cvltv  vjiryi  ug  hui",  Ihvy  cull 
Tbi*  glossy  down,  diid  ciird  it  for  the  loom/* 

When  Rome  was  in  its  days  of  aftlueuce  and  power, 
the  matrons  of  that  empire  were  robed  in  silks  bronglit 
from  China  by  camvans  over  the  steppes  of  Tartary  and 
the  vast  regions  of  Central  Asia.  But  commercial  inter- 
course with  China  was  on  a  limited  scale,  through  all  the 
centuries  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  dow^n 
almost  to  the  present  century.  Iii  lt)24  the  Dutch  gained 
a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  Europeans 
were  made  uc<[iiuinted  with  the  use  of  tea.  In  lB6li 
Holland  obtained,  l)y  treaty,  permission  to  trade  at  Can- 
ton, Ningpo,  and  several  other  ports ;  but  the  Chinese 
officials  were  hautrhtv,  overbearing,  made  offensive  ex- 
actions,  and  commercial  intercourse  was  att/ended  with 
many  difficulties. 

France,  Russiap  and  Koi^laud  subsequently  opened  trade. 
Thi-  commerce  of  the  English  with  this  country  com- 
menced IB  1637,  through  the  East  India  Company,  and 
gradually  increased  ;  but  the  Chinese  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  they  considered  themselves  supe- 
rior to  all  foreigners. 

In  179o  Lord  Macartney  was  sent  out  as  an  ambassa- 
dor to  ask  the  privilege  of  trading  at  the  ports  of  Chusan, 
Ningpo,  and  Tienteing ;  also  the  privilege  of  establishing 
a  depot  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Cantoii,  w^hem 
unsold  goods  coidd  be  stored.    But  tlie  Chinese  refused  to 
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grant  the  request  to  the  "  Bed-bristled  barbarian  tribute- 
bearer/'  as  Lord  Macartney  was  styled  in  the  official 
record  which  has  been  published.  They  considered  that 
the  payment  of  lai^  sums  by  the  English  merchants  for 
the  privilege  of  trading  made  the  English  nation  tributary 
to  China. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  China  commenced 
in  1786,  when  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
reached  Canton.  It  rapidly  increased  during  the  first 
years  of  the  present  century,  while  Europe  was  at  war. 
After  the  war  between  England  and  China  in  1840,  by 
which  Great  Britain  obtained  commercial  advantages  by 
treaty,  Mr.  Cushing  waJB  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  United 
States  government ;  and  commercial  relations  were  opened 
in  1844,  which  have  been  harmoniously  maintained  to 
the  present  tima 


CHAPTEB    XXXI. 

HONG    KONG. 

AT  sunrise  we  are  on  deck  gazing  upon  a  beautiful 
scene.  The  town  of  Hong  Kong  lies  south  of  us, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  It  seems 
to  be  a  city  of  palaces,  —  lai^e  edifices,  with  colonnades 
and  verandtis,  the  residences  of  the  merchants.  Steamers, 
ships,  and  Chinese  boats  are  all  around  us.  Two  United 
States  war  vessels,  the  Piscataqua  and  Maumee,  have  re- 
cently amv(Hl.  Farther  uj)  the  bay  the  cross  of  St  George 
and  the  tricolor  of  France  float  in  the  breeze. 

Northwanl  lies   the   main-land, —  verdure-clad   hills, 
lofty  mountains,  deep  ravines,  patches  of  yellow  earth 
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have  and  there,  contrasted  with  the  greenn^s^  lend 
\um  beauty  to  the  picture. 

The  Riy  of  Naples  is  lu-oader,  the  mountains  of  Lefc 
Jiou  give  H  loftier  hackgroimd  to  the  harbor  of  Beyrouth 
hut  there  are  few  ports  wliich  for  picturesqueness  and 
beauty  et|ual  tljat  nf  Tloug  Kong.  It  is  so  complet-^1] 
land-locked  that  vessels  are  but  little  ex}K>sed  to  tli€ 
teirific  typhoons  which  sometimes  sw^eep  over  the  waten 
of  Cliioa. 

The  town  is  situated  on  ao  ishiud  eleven  miles  lungj 
from  two  t«  five  wide,  and  containing  twenty-nine  sc^uar 
miles.     It  is  separated  from  the  main-laud  l»y  this  strait^l 
which  fonns  the  harbor.     It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
in  1 841,  at  a  cost  to  the  royal  treasuiy  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     It  is  ii  free  port,  and  the  town  ifl  in^ 
creasing  in  popidation  with  a  mpidity  equal  to  that  of 
American  cities.     In  1851  there  w^ere  only  five  thouaand 
inhabitants;  by  the  ceiusus  of  1865  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand   Eurojieans  and  Americaufll 
number  aixmt  twenty-two  hundred.     The  present  pupula-f 
tion  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.     It 
is  a  colony  by  itself,  having  a  governor  and  a  council  ap-j 
pointed  l>y  her  Majesty.     In  the  British  Blue  Book  it  is] 
known  as  the   Colony  of  Victoria,  tliough  the  world  over 
it  goes    by  the    name  of  ll(]>ng  Kong,  the   Chinese   for| 
"  Sweet  Water;' 

Twenty-two  hundred  vessels  and  steamers,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  one  million  one  liundred  thousand  tons,  entered] 
the  port  last  year.  They  are  from  e\'er>^  4uart4>r  of  the] 
glol>e.  It  is  the  great  mail  centi-e  of  the  East,  —  mails  to] 
Eunipe,  to  Australia^  Batavia,  Manila,  Japan,  and  thai 
United  States.  Twice  every  month  the  Peninsular  andj 
Orientid  steamers  sail  for  Suex,  every  month  to  Austmlia,  I 
twice  a  month  to  Japan.  Once  a  month  the  French  mail 
arrives  and  departs,  connecting  with  Siam.    Two  steamera  , 
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ply  regularly  to  Calcutta.     Tiie  Pacific  mail  leaves  every 

month  tur  8ao  Fniiicisco.  Tbi'ee  or  lour  tbne.8  a  week 
there  are  steamers  up  the  coast  to  Shanghae.  Every  day 
there  is  a  steamer  to  Canton,  and  am)tlit?r  to  Macao.     So 

Western  enterprise  is  making  itself  lelt  hi  these  waters. 

The  town  is  healthy,  though  situal^id  on  the  north  aide 
fif  the  Victoria  peak,  which  prevents  it  from  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  suuthwcst  monsoons,  that  blow  steadily 
during  the  summer.  The  only  drawback  is  the  heat,  — 
tiiu  thenuometer  in  the  t>inmner  ranging  from  eighty  to 
ninety  degrees. 

The  flotilla  around  ns  are  jimks  and  sampans,  with 
matting  stretched  on  bamlHios  to  form  a  little  i:!abm,  and 
another  kind  of  craft  where  the  family  live  on  board, 
sleeping  at  night  in  dmwers,  wdiich  are  closed  during  the 
Jay.  In  these  family  lioats  there  is  gieat  economy  of 
space  ;  every  inch  is  occupied.  Think  of  a  fatliei;  mother, 
several  sons  and  daughtei^,  a  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, living  on  a  craft  a  little  larger  than  a  ship's  long- 
boat ;  uiT-liins  tumlihng  al)out  the  deck  without  clothing, 
growing  to  manhood,  to  old  age,  rearing  families  of  their 
own,  their  sistars  liviui^^  with  them  till  married  Hem 
they  eat,  sleep,  work,  play,  drink  tea,  gamble, —  here  to- 
day, to-morrow  somewhere  eke,  —  apparently  liappy  and 

ontented  with  their  lot. 
We  take  a  seat  in  one  of  the  sampans,  while  our  Viag- 
gage  is  put  into  another.  The  captain  of  our  boat  is  a 
healthy  looking  woman  of  thirty- five  or  fort\%  with  a  wide 
mouth,  showing  a  superb  set  of  teeth.  She  sits  at  the 
helm,  not  having  room  enough  to  stand,  while  her  bus- 
liand  and  three  8on.s  ply  the  oai-s.  Tlie  c^iptain  of  the 
other  sampan  is  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  eighteen, 
with  bright  black  eyes,  regular  and  interesting  features, 
and  a  be\\itc!dng  smile.  S!ie  is  lithe  and  agile,  and 
makes  the  oar  bend  in  her  hands  as  she  dips  it  in  the 
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wave.  She  seeois  to  be  tlie  adiuiml  of  the  two  boatBi 
giving  orders  about  the  stowing  of  the  baggage.  Per- 
haps she  has  this  exalted  conimaiid  because  she  can 
speak  a  few  woixls  of  English. 

Our  admiiul  looks  over  to  us  with  laughing  eyes,  and 
as  we  approach  the  wharf,  courteously  lies  by  till  w© 
are  on  shore. 

We  are  welcomed  by  a  crowd  of  coolies,  who  are  ready 
to  seize  our  luggage  to  cany  it  to  the  hotel     They  leap 


V^ 
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on  our  admirars  samptcin.  Four  of  them  seize  our  one 
small  tnmk,  three  gnisp  the  carpet-bag,  and  there  is  a 
tussle  between  two  cithers  for  the  roll  of  shaw^U.  A 
flozen  more  are  crowding  up,  but.  find  their  match  in  the 
plucky  woman,  who  pitches  them  right  and  left,  slape 
one  in  the  face,  gives  another  o  vi;,'oiTins  punch  in  tJie 
ribs,  pulls  the  pigtail  of  the  tliijxl,  and  stands  sentr}^ 
till  we  are  ready  to  move,  then  accepts  her  fee  with  a 
smile  and  a  courtesy,  and  does  not  ask  for  bakshisJi, 
The  monks  in  the  churches  of  Italy,  the  Antlis  of  I'Igypt, 
the  velars  in  Westminster  Abbey,  might  take  a  lesson  in 
politeness  and  good  breeding  from  this  China  girh 
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few  st€i>s,  and  we  are  in  the  Ht*tig  Kong  Hotel, — a 
Bew  building,  large,  spacious,  well  armn^ed  and  fur- 
shed.  —  superior  in  these  respects  to  auy  hotel  we 
have  seen  east  of  Mai-seilles. 

It  is  Sunday   morning ;    after  weeks   of  deprivation 
if  Sabbath  service,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  church- 
l>el],  and  to  enter  a  liouse  of  woi"ship.     There  am  tio  pub- 
lic coaches  in  Hong  Kong,  and  not  many  private  ones. 
few   of   the   Englishmen   have   dog-earts,   and   other 
fantastic  vehicles  equally   uncoud'urtable.     It   is   hardly 
worth  while  to  keep  eaiTiage^  where  the  longest  possilJe 
drive  is  not  over  five  miles  j  so  everybody  rides  in  sedan- 
chairs,  which  are  carried  by  two  Chinamen,  or,  if  the  dis- 
tance is  great,  by  four.     The  chair  is  a  haml)oo  box,  with 
light  framework  ;  it  has  green  painted  canvas  to  shelter 
us  from  the  sun,  and  curtains  at  the  side  that  may  be 
oiled  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  and  is  supported  by 
0  long,  springing  bamboo  poles,  whicli  the  beai'ers  place 
on  their  shoulders. 

We  are  lifted  from  the  ground,  find  ourselves  springing 
up  and  down,  and  moving  along  with  a  wave-like  motion. 
We  cannot  help  laughing  outright  at  this  queer  mode 

Iof  travelling,^ — ^shut  up  in  a  hen-coop,  carried  by  men  in 
ue  cotton  blouses,  slioes  vi^ith  soles  an  inch  thick,  that 
m  up  at  the  toes,  and  wearing  hats  with  brims  three 
feet  in  diameter,  curving  up  (mm  c!n:jumference  to  centre 
like  the  lid  of  a  teapot,  each  bearer  having  a  pigtail 
hanging  down  his  Imck  like  a  l)ell*rope. 

We  are  in  a  procession  of  sedans  ;  men  and  women  are 
bobbing  np  and  down  before  and  behind  all  the  way  to 
the  churclL  It  is  so  novel  an  experience,  that  we  can 
hardly  tell  whether  we  are  in  or  out  of  the  Iwdy,  though 
we  know  that  we  are  in  a  aedan.  It  puts  us  to  dreaming 
of  old  times,  when  men  w^ere  borne  about  the  streets  of 
London  in  sucli  conveyances,  with  link-boys  going  before 
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them  in  dark  nights ;  and  recalls  the  scene  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, at  Ipswich,  on  his  way  to  the  magistmte  s  against 
his  will,  and  giving  utterance  to  liis  indignation  in  a 
speech  to  the  crowd. 


BOW  wx  oo  TO  cmrfiCH. 


Arriving  at  the  clmrch,  we  find  tJie  sf*ace  around  it  as 
closely  packed  witli  sedans  as  m  niarket-pkce  or  poultfy- 
fair  with  coops  and  baskets. 

The  illusion  that  we  liave  somehow  got  back  into  a 
pai?t  ar;e  is  not  dispelled,  but  rather  increased,  when  we 
stop  out  of  the  sedan  and  enter  the  church  beneath  a 
portico  supported  by  tall  pitljirs,  and  l(K)k  up  the  aisle  and 
see  beautiful  stained-glass  ^andows,  and  a  dn;5en  punka« 
suspended  by  cords  from  the  roof,  swingin*;'  backward  and 
forward  with  a  gentle  motion.  We  hear  the  deep  note.^ 
of  the  oi^n^  the  sweet  tones  of  a  choir  of  boys,  the  voice 
of  the  clei-gyman.  and  the  responses  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  there  is  such  a  mingling  of  the  past  and  presentv  old 
and  new,  sober  and  funny  thujgs,  that  we  wonder  whether 
it  is  reality  or  illusion. 


opiim. 


I 
I 


The  Sabbath  is  well  ob8er\f  «1  m  Hoog  Kmig  by 
Xuropean  population.  The  whnlv^Je  Chinese 
close  their  places  of  business,  not  from  rereicDoe  far 
day,  but  because  they  eamiot  tnde  witli  llie 
The  retail  shops  in  the  imtive  qoaxteis  are 
business  goes  on  there  as  on  otber  daya  Hie  i 
and  joiners  are  at  their  benches ;  iht 
baskets  suspended  fK»m  m  bamboo  orer 
looking  like  a  walking  pair,  of  grooms  aealee,  oiea 
vegetables  as  on  all  other  dajra  of  tht  week.  IIievB 
two  services  at  the  Engtish  dmidv  tim  mas  ia 
morning  and  vespers  in  the  ewemng  al  tiie 
cathedral  The  C'hinese  Uiealm  aae  opea^  and 
the  ever-lively  scene  in  the  liailiQi:. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 


OPIIJM. 


THE  opium  saloons  at  night  are  crowded  niib 
smokers.  Iwooking  in  we  behold  eome  redtsiog 
on  couches ;  others  lying  at  full  length  on  mate,  vitb 
bamboo  pillows  under  their  heads.  The  opium  is  fiial 
reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  form  by  boiling  it  in 
water.  When  ready  for  the  pipe,  it  is  about  the  color 
and  consistency  of  tar  It  is  prepared  and  put  up  in 
I  little  tin  boxes  by  the  dealers,  being  brought  from  India 
in  the  solid  cake.  It  is  so  powerful  in  iU  effects  that  the 
hundredUi  part  of  an  ounce  is  sufticient  to  intoxicate  a 
beginner,  though  an  old  stager  can  stand  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce.  If  the  drut(  is  used  regidarly  at  a  certain  hour 
every  day,  the  smoker  in  a  short  time  cannot  get  jxuit 
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that  hour  without  his  pipe.  He  becomes  lestless,  nei^ 
Yous,  feverish,  irritable,  out  of  sorts,  and  endures  terrible 
torture.  If  he  takes  a  few  whiffs,  he  is  the  happiest  of 
mortals.  He  passes  firom  purgatory  to  paradise.  Once 
form  the  habit  and  there  is  no  breaking  it  off  The 
victim  is  doomed.  It  is  an  expensive  luxury,  one  in 
which  the  very  poor  cannot  indulge.  It  costs  an  in- 
veterate smoker  about  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and 
the  vice  in  a  short  time  leads  to  listlessness,  indolence, 
neglect  of  business,  incapacity,  disinclination  for  labor, 
disease,  and  horrible  death.  The  Chinese  have  a  saying 
that  opium-smokers  make  the  day  night  and  the  night 
day.  Those  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  pipe  are 
called  "opium  devils." 

The  future  historian  will  mark  its  introduction  into 
China  as  one  of  the  saddest  incidents  of  its  history. 

In  1773,  about  the  time  that  the  people  of  Boston  were 
throwing  British  tea  into  the  harbor,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  disposing  of  their  first  small  venture  of  opium 
at  this  port.  From  the  topmasts  of  their  vessels  the 
sailors  had  looked  out  upon  these  fertile  valleys,  and  be- 
held them  white  with  poppy-blooms,  from  which  opium 
was  manufactured  for  the  wealthy  classes.  A  chest  of 
opium  in  the  market  of  Canton  was  worth  $500;  but 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  w^ere  more  fertile  than  these 
mountain  slopes,  the  climate  more  genial,  and  a  chest  of 
the  drug  could  be  produced  for  S 100.  Here  was  a  chance 
for  speculation.  No  other  product  of  India  would  yield 
four  liundred  per  cent  profit. 

Tlie  trade  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1800  amounted  to 
two  thousand  chests  per  annum.  Up  to  that  year  no 
action  Iiad  been  taken  by  the  Chinese  government  against 
its  introduction;  Init  the  withdrawal  of  coin  from  the 
empire,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  wealthy  classes 
and  public  officials  who  had  the  means  of  indulging  their 
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induoed  the  empanr  lo  prolufail  its  mao- 
and  sakL    Coii&ealiKm  of  imipeity  sod  deilh 

rare  the  peoalties^  not  onlj  far  those  who  cahivBied  and 

Did,  but  for  those  who  flimJoRd  the  ding. 

Notwiihdtandii^  these  ptohihitofy  OKasares,  the  oott- 

iptioQ  still  increased.    Armed  Kngliah  vessels  wem 

atiojied  in  the  Canton  River,  which  supplied  am^^eat 

ftt8»  also  well-armed  and  ready  for  faettk  with  the  Cbi- 

war-junks.    Officials  were  bribed,  maxidariiw  ccm- 

^  ciliated,  the  imperial  laws  set  at  defianoe. 

The  government  at  Pekin  used  ererf  effort  to  stop 
he  sale,  while  the  East  India  Companj  employed  every 
'means  to  stimulate  it  The  Chinese  aoihcinties^  whm 
fortunate  enough  to  catch  smuggleis  or  dealeis,  stnngled 
H|hem  in  front  of  the  English  factories ;  but  the  death  of 
a  Chinaman  now  and  then  did  not  deter  the  Kngliiili  from 
violatin«|  the  laws  of  a  weaker  nation,  and  the  illicit  sale 
increased  iiom  year  to  jear,  till  in  1840  it  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  chests  per  annum, 

tin  1839  the  Chinese  government  determined  to  break 
p  the  traffic  at  all  hazards.  Lin,  the  imperial  commui- 
ioner  at  Canton,  pushed  matters  so  vigorously  that  the 
rade  for  a  time  nearly  ceased- 
The  emperor  demanded  a  surrender  of  all  the  opium 
m  the  hantls  of  the  English,  which  at  the  command 
^ot'  Admiral  Elliot  was  given  up,  and  twenty  thousand 
phests  destroyed, —  at  a  cost  of  six  million  dollars  to 
'the  imperial  treasury!  The  En^^lish  merchants  who  had 
dealt  in  the  article  signed  an  obligation  not  to  re*engage 
in  the  traffic,  and  then  immediately  violated  it !  The 
^tiade  being  revived,  the  Chinese  officials  became  insolent, 
^Poverbearing^  and  the  merchants  were  subjected  to  hu- 
miliating exactions,  exceedingly  galling  to  high-spirited 
Britons.  The  result  of  it  all  was  the  war  of  1840,  waged 
ostensibly  to  avenge  insult  to  the  British  flag,  but  in 
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pnnity,  Ijut  are  absolutely  licensetl  in  the  name  of  our 
gracious  sovereign,  and  protected  by  the  titled  represent- 
ative of  her  Majesty ! 

'*  Better,  far  better,  infinitely  l>etter,  abjure  the  name 
of  Christianity,  call  ourselves  lieathens,  idolaters  of  the 
*  golden  calf;  worshippers  of  the  '  evil  one*' 

"  Let  us  do  this,  and  we  have  then  a  principle  for  our 
guide,  —  the  acquisition  of  money  at  any  cost,  at  any 
sacrifice.  Why,  the  slave-trade  was  merciful  compai-ed 
to  the  opium- trade.  We  did  not  destroy  the  bodies  of 
the  Africans,  for  it  was  our  immediate  interest  to  keep 
them  alive;  we  did  not  debase  their  uaturea,  corrupt 
their  minds,  nor  destroy  their  souls.  But  the  opium- 
seller  slays  the  body  after  he  has  corrupted,  degraded, 
and  anniliilated  the  moral  being  of  unliappy  sinners,  — 
i^diile  e\ery  hour  is  bringing  new  victims  to  a  Moloch 
which  knows  no  satiety,  and  wliere  the  English  murdei^r 
and  the  Chinese  suicide  vie  with  each  other  in  offering 
at  liis  slirine."  * 

No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  conduct  of  England 
in  forcing  opium  upon  the  Chinese.  It  will  ever  stand 
forth  in  history  as  tlie  high-handed  barbarian  act  of  a 
nation  which  puts  forth  the  highest  claims  to  Chiistian 
civilization. 

Here  are  the  smokers,  two  of  them  l3ruig  on  a  mat 
with  pillows  under  their  heads,  a  little  tin  box  of  the 
opium,  a  lighted  lamp,  and  a  pipe  between  them,  all  ready 
for  a  descent  to  their  infernal  jiamdise.  Tlie  pipe  has  a 
clay  bowl  and  a  wooden  stem  eighteen  inches  long.  One 
of  the  smokers  dips  a  wire  into  the  opium-paste,  takes 
up  a  globule  the  size  of  a  pea,  puts  it  into  the  l»owl, 
hohls  it  to  the  tlame,  dmws  the  siuoke  into  the  lungs 
through  the  mouth,  letting  it  out  through  the  nose.  A 
half-dozen  whifts  consume   the   globule,     He  refills  the 
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from  a  photograpli,  will  ghuw  the  length  which  thesB 
appendages  soinetiinos  aitain. 

8econd-clasB  uatives  cram  the  lower  deck  Although 
they  mi^ht  make  the  trip  on  junks  at  a  third  the  cost 
of  a  passage  on  the  steamer,  they  pay  the  higher  price. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  although  the  nation  has  made 
little  pTOgress  for  centuries,  and  stagnation  is  the  normal 
cuntjition  of  tilings,  the  people  are  quick  to  accept  some 
of  the  appliances  of  modem  ci^olizatiou.  They  patronize 
the  yteamers,  and  if  railroads  are  introduced  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  pas3engei*s,  for  they  will  be  as  eager  to  ride  as 
the  Hindoos. 

'*  No  Chinaman/'  said  a  gentleman  at  Hong  Kong, 
"  goes  on  foot  if  he  has  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  ride.** 

We  steam  out  into  the  harbor,  pass  ships  of  wai',  steam- 
ers, jtmks,  innumerable  fishing-boats,  and  gain  the  bay 
wliicli  lies  west  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  to^m  of  Macao,  where  the  Portuguese,  in  advance 
of  all  Western  nations,  obtained  a  footliold  in  China,  Lies 
upon  the  southern  aide  of  the  bay.  It  has  lf>st  commer- 
cial importance,  and  is  now  a  seaside  resort  for  the  Euro- 
peans of  Ihmrs,  Kong.  A  steamer  owne<l  hy  an  Americaa 
gentleman  plies  lietween  that  port  and  Canton.  It  makes 
its  appearance  from  among  the  small  islands,  and  follows 
in  our  wake  up  the  bay. 

It  is  fifty  miles  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  Bogue  forte. 
They  are  in  ruins  now,  the  shattered  blocks  of  granite 
lying  just  as  they  were  left  at  the  close  of  the  bombani- 
ment  in  1856.  The  grass  is  springing  fresh  and  greea 
where  the  mandarins  once  marshalled  their  soldiers.  The 
scenery  here  is  charming  ;  no  high  mountains,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  hiUs,  which,  combined  with  the  water  views, 
make  it  a  locality  of  rare  beauty.  Thus  lar  we  have 
been  sailing  northerly,  but  now  turn  toward  the  wesH, 
witli  the  river  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ship  to  reaoh 
Wliampoa,  the  port  of  Canton> 


The  town  of  Wbampoa  is  an  iiniii\Hting  place,  many 

the  houses  being  built  on  bamboo  poles  tbriist  into  the 

aud.     A  dozen  foi^ign  vessels  are  at  anchor,  taking  in 

ftTgoes  of  tea»  or   waiting  their  tarn  in  the  dry-dock. 

which  foreign  capital  has  built  on  the  southern  bank  of 

J.the  river,  where  there  are  also  extensive  repair-shops  for 

aniers, 

A  little  fartlier  and  we  are  up  with  a  great  fleet  of 
alt  junks,  witli   enormous  eyen  at  the  bow,  with  flam- 
ing dragons  painted  on  the  sides,  — so  lumbering  and 
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crazy  to  all  appearance,  tliat  a  single  wave  would  cnisJ 
them  ;  but  they  sail  boldly  out  to  sea,  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin,  to  the  salt-works  of  the  western  coast,  and 
return  with  full  cai^oes.  The  article  is  a  monopoly  con- 
trolled by  goverument,  and  yields  a  lai^  re\eiiue  to 
the  mandaiina  ;  for,  like  the  whiskey  inspection  of  the 
United  States,  a  small  perc-entage  only  reaches  the  gov^ 
ernment  treasury. 

Passing  these  we  behold  Canton,  the  city  of  poj 
silks  such  OS  our  grandnuithers  wore,  lacquered  ware  an* 
fire-crackers,  of  tea  aud  ivory,  Joss-houses  and  pagodi 
with  a  million   inliabit^mts.     The  main   portion  of   tlii 
town  is  on  tlie  north  bank,  in  a  bend  of  the  river ;  the 
is  a  suburli  on  the  south  bank,  or  rather  on  an  islani 
called    Honani,  but  it   is   all  Canton-      The  name   wj 
given  to  the  place  by  the  Portuguese,  who  called  it  afl 
the  province  of  Kwaug-toug,  of  which  it  is  the  cliie! 
city.     The  Chinese  designate  it  Sheng-cheng,  "  the  capi- 
tal of  tlie  province.'* 

Boat8  are  moored  along  the  shore  or  swing  at  anch' 
in  the  stream.     They  swarm  around  us,  loaded  to  thi 
wat-er's  edge  with  che^sts  of  tea.     There  is  a  struggle  ft 
the   tirst  chance  alongside   the  steamer.     In  one  we  si 
a  fat  old  woman  and  a  young  girl,  working  wuth  all 
their  miglit  the  great  sculling  oar  astern,  while  the  hiia*^ 
band  and  his  two  sons  are  jmlling  hard  at  the  side-oi 
Another,  commanded  by  a  little  woman,  shoots  suddenl; 
ahead  of  tlie  lieavier  craft.     There  are  loud  words,  fie 
looks,  and  a  shaking  of  fists  as  they  pass ;  then,  as 
steamer  drops  anchor  and  swings  round  with  the  tide, 
third,  piled  with  tea-chests,  poke^  its  nose  up  to  the  gitnj 
way,  crowds  the  others  away,  and  secures  the  positio; 
In  the  We^st,  such  struggling  would  probably  be  accom< 
panied   by  bruised  laces  and   bleeding  noses,  hut  th* 
easy-going  Celestials  wage   only  a  war  of  words, 
dom  do  they  come  to  blows  over  such  provocations. 
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Many  of  these  Ixjuts  are  occupied  by  t'limilies,  and  ter- 
rible accidents  sometimes  happen  to  them.  Often  they 
are  dmwn  under  the  ^^at  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamer, 
and  the  frail  crafts  snuushed  to  kindlings.  It  is  the  de- 
molishing of  a  liuuse,  the  breaking;  up  of  a  home.  Y/hile 
the  poor  wretxihes  am  stni^^gling  in  the  watefj  instead  of 
pickin*,'  them  u\\  their  neigldrors  are  intent  upon  plun- 
dering the  wreck  1  This  is  one  of  the  worst  phases  of 
Chinese  character  Human  life  is  cheap  because  there 
is  so  much  of  it,  and  property  is  dear  because  there  is  so 
little  of  it ;  and  they  seek  to  save  tlmt  which  will  do 
them  the  most  good.  They  will  draw  in  a  trunk,  and 
help  themselves  to  its  contents,  before  throwing  a  rope 
to  the  owner 

Beyond  the  lioats  we  see  a  vast  collection  of  mean 
houses.  Here  and  there  a  square  brick  tower  rises 
above  the  tiled  roofs;  these  are  pawnbrokers'  estal> 
lishments.  Away  out  on  the  hills,  —  the  White  Cloud 
Hdls  as  they  are  called,  —  toward  the  north,  is  the 
outer  wall  of  the  city,  and  a  great  square  buildintj;  in  the 
Chinese  style  of  architecture,  called  the  "  Five-storied 
Pagoda,"  Nearer  is  a  tall,  gray  edifice,  like  a  lightr- 
house,  —  a  pagoda  of  the  ancient  tirne^  ;  westward  rises 
a  spire, —  that  of  the  English  Church.  No  other,  not  a 
dome  or  tower»  to  relieve  the  drenry  monotony  of  low 
rt)ofs,  A  few  tlag-staffs,  and  here  and  there  a  building 
higher  than  tlie  mass  of  houses  ;  but,  other  than  these, 
there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  eye. 

About  fift)^  Europeans  and  ^imericans  reside  in  Can- 
ton ;  their  houses  arc  in  strong  contiust  to  those  of  the 
Chinese,  They  are  lai^^e,  stately  ethtice^,  with  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  to  be  found  in  European  or 
American  homes.  These  houses  are  owned  by  the  chief 
mercantde  firms,  and  have  all  been  built  since  1860.  The 
old  factories,  as  the   former  establishments  were  called, 
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were  pillaged  and  burned  in  1856.  Then  eaine  the  wur 
between  China  and  England  and  France,  in  which  the 
United  States  also  took  part,  tbllowed  by  the  new  treaty 
throwing  open  five  ports.  The  men:hant«  returned  to 
Canton  and  erected  these  princely  residences.  There  is 
one  hotel,  but  the  accouimodations  are  miserable;  and 
American  visitors  are  kindly  cared  for  by  Russell  &  C«»., 
Heanl  &  Co..  Oliphant  &  Co,,  or  Law  &  Co.  These  firms 
have  their  principal  hous«5S  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghae, 
\rhich  have  become  the  two  great  ports  of  China  ;  they 
also  have  branch  houses  in  all  the  treaty  [torts,  and  nt 
Japan.  Most  of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
Statues  and  China  passes  througli  their  hands,  and  in  the 
silk  bnsiness  they  have  a  lai^  sliare  of  the  Fi-ench  trada 
There  are  other  American  firms,  but  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  Before  the  war  Canton  was  the  chief  i 
of  China,  but  the  business  has  gradually  been  transfev  i 
to  Hong  Kong. 

The  steamer  has  not  been  at  the  wharf  five  min- 
utes before  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Russell  &  Co.  at  Ihis 
place,  Mr.  J.  M,  Forbes,  is  on  board  to  conduct  us  to 
their  house.  It  is  a  lai^e,  new  l>uilding,  standing  on  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  factories.  We  work 
our  way  through  a  dense  crowd  of  coolies,  gamblers,  for- 
tune-tellers, huckstere,  and  idlers,  at  the  lower  end  of  Old 
China  Street,  enter  the  premises,  and  feel  ourselves  at 
home,  through  the  urbanity  and  kindness  of  our  host. 

Before  strolling  through  the  city,  let  ns  briefly  review 
the  life  of  the  extraordinary  man  whose  intluence  has 
been  so  powerful  in  moulding  tbd  chaiacter  of  this 
poople. 


IKMI'M:  ok  CONFUCIUS. 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    CONFUCIUS. 


SW  men  have  exercised  a  wider  influence  than  Confu- 
He  was  born  549  years  before  Clirist,  and  was 
aporary  with  the  Prophets  J>aniel  and  Zucbariah. 
I      At  the  time  Daniel  wa^  interpreting  to  the  trouhled  kiiij^ 
of  Babylon  the  mysterious  hand\mting  wliich  appeared 
on  the  wall  of  his  palace,  Confucius  was  a  lad  playing 
in  Northeastern  China,  in  wlmt  is  now  the  province  of 
I      Shangtung,     Socrates  and  Cinciiinatus  were  not  bom  till 
one  hundred  yeara  lat^r.     His  wisdom  was  not  borrowed 
^      fTom  Greece  or  Eomc,  whose  sages  all  came  after  liiuL 
■Eis  simplicity  was  e<jual  to  that  of  Socrates,  his  political 
^Tystem  more  enduring  than  that  of  8olon.     His  father, 
I      who  was  prime  minister  of  the  province  of  Loo,  died 
while  Confucius  was  a  child,  and  the  son  was  educat-ed 
by  his  gmudfather.     He  was   married  at  nineteen,  but 
i      after  a  year  of  wedded  life  was  di\'orced.     When  only 
^jtwenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  posi- 
r  '  tion  as  superintendent  of  a  department  of  internal  rev- 
enue.     Those    wei^   tlie   days   of    form   and   ceremony. 
Officials  thought  more  of  their  dignity,  comfort,  and  etise 
than   of  their   duties.     Aiiairs  M*ere   very  much  wound 
round  with  red  tape.     He  cut  tlirough  old  customs,  intro 
reforms,  turned  out  fossiUzed  and  venal  otticials, 
reorganised  the  department.     The  revenue  which  had 
en   picketed   by  the   officers   found  its  way  int^  tlie 
sury.     Having  won  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign, 
I  was  appomted  Uy  a  liigher  position,  as  superintendent 
Men  who  aie  turned  out  of  office  always  have 
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a  gindge  against  the  person  who  displaces  thenL  Comipt 
ottice-hulders  canuut  tukmte  aa  honust  colleagiie.  and 
success  begets  envy.  The  tavur  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
applause  of  the  people  were  oti'set  in  the  case  of  Confu- 
cius by  the  enmity  of  the  mandarins,  wliu  were  able  to 
drive  him  from  otiice. 

He  tnLvelled  in  Ids  own  country,  and  studied  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  difJerent  prctvTnces. 
I^'iudiij^  vice  and  immorality  prevalent  everjnivhere,  he 
took  the  side  of  ^-tue,  rallied  good  and  true  men  around 
liiui,  was  eventually  called  to  court  and  made  prime 
minister,  with  almost  absolute  authority.  There  was  an 
overhauling  of  public  atiairs,  correction  of  abuses,  aban* 
doument  of  old  customs,  clearing  out  of  dishonest  offi- 
cials. They  made  every  elfort  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
new  minister,  but  he  was  nearest  the  throne,  and  hail  a 
strong  hand.  The  state  coach  with  ita  new  driver  crushed 
all  who  threw  themselves  in  its  way.  Some  luandaxins 
lost  their  heads,  others  w^ere  sent  into  exile. 

China  at  that  time  was  composed  of  nine  provinces, 
instead  of  eighteen  as  at  present,  each  governed  by  a 
prince.  Tlie  wise  adnuiiistration  of  aflairs  in  the  province 
of  Ltjo,  of  which  Confucius  was  prime  minister,  soon  gave 
it  a  superiority  that  provoked  the  enmity  of  surrounding 
states. 

The  prince  of  Loo,  not  unlike  many  other  princes  of  bo- 
called  royal  blood,  who  Iiave  lived  since  his  time,  thought 
less  of  virtue  than  of  the  voluptuous  damsels  wliich  wens 
sent  to  his  court  by  a  neighlxiring  mler,  who  understood 
the  weak  side  of  his  royal  brother 

Through  woman's  charms  Samson  lr>st  his  eyes  and 
hair,  David  liis  uprightness,  Solomon  his  exalted  wisdom, 
Mark  Antony  an  empire,  Confucius  his  place  at  court, 

"  I  think  it  wa^  a  Pereinn  king 

Who  used  to  saj,  that  cvenaore 
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In  humiin  life  cacli  evil  thiDg 

Comes  of  the  st'x  that  men  udore ; 
In  brief,  that  do  thing  e'er  befell 

To  harm  or  jjrieve  our  hu^plesfi  raoo. 
But,  if  you  pixjbe  the  matter  well. 

You  11  tind  a  womau  in  the  cfue  I " 

Let  this  not  be  construed  as  a  culiminy  against  the 
better  h^  of  the  human  race.  Antony  was  weaker  than 
Cleopatra^  and  the  prince  who  sent  Confucius  into  exile 
more  foolish  than  the  damsels  who  captivated  him  by 
their  wiles. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-six  Confucius  laid  aside  the  robes 
of  office,  left  the  province,  traveUiiig  westw^ard,  mel- 
ancholy and  depressed,  hunted  by  his  enemies,  who, 
having  driven  him  fix)ni  power,  determined  to  take  his 
life  He  was  liarassed  from  towTi  to  town,  from  the 
plains  to  the  mountains,  from  the  pubhc  road  to  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  forced  to  conceal  himself  in  lonely 
retreatai  where  he  bemoaned  his  lot  in  verse,  as  thus 
translated :  - — 

*■  Through  the  valley  howls  the  Mftst, 
Drizzling  ratn  MU  thick  and  bst. 
Homeward  goes  the  jouthful  bride 
0*cr  tbc  wild»^ — crowds  by  her  sido. 
How  i*  it,  0  assure  heaven, 
From  my  home  I  thus  am  driven, 
Through  the  land  my  way  to  trace. 
With  no  certnin  dwelling-place  ? 
Dark,  dnrk,  the  minds  of  men  1 
Worth  in  vain  comes  to  their  ken. 
Hasten  on  my  term  of  years : 
Old  age,  desolate,  disiippean." 

He  gathered  a  band  of  disciples,  taught  them  moral 
aphorisms,  inculcated  \irtue,  composed  h>Tmis,  and  col- 
lected the  writings  of  the  ancients.  About  fifteen  years 
before  Ezra  annotated  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Con- 
fiicius  collated  the  five  Sacred  Books  of  China,  which 
fix>m  that  time  to  the  present,  through  twenty-three  cen- 
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turies,  have  been  looked  uixtn  by  the  miUiona  of  thia 
land  with  a  reverence  akin  to  that  given  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  nations  of  modem 
times.  ^  Four  other  volumes  were  added  to  the  Sacred 
Books  by  liis  disciples,  about  tliree  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  which  are  historical.  biojTni|jhical,  and  poetical, 
with  aphorisms,  moral  precepts,  and  principles  of  political 
economy.  In  one  respect  they  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  religious  element  being  almodt 
wholly  wanting. 

Confucius  himself  worshipped  the  spirits  of  his  ancee- 
tors,  also  heaven  and  earth.  He  believed  that  heaven 
had  power  to  govern,  reward,  and  punish,  and  he  offered 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  Shang-Tai,  or  High  Kuler. 

Tlie  virtues  taught  by  him  %vere  benevolence,  righteous- 
nesa,  propriety",  knowledge,  and  faith.  This  monil  pre- 
cept inculcated  by  him,  "  What  you  do  not  w^ant  done  to 
yourself,  do  not  do  to  others/'  is  the  negative  side  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts 
delivered  neai'ly  foui-  hundj'ed  and  fifty  years  later 

All  questions  relating  to  morals  and  government  are 
referred  to  the  writings  of  Confucius,  and  those  of  the 
ancients  revised  by  him,  as  the  ultimate  authority. 

The  ciWlization  of  the  present  time  —  habits,  customs, 
social  life,  society  in  all  its  relations  —  is  controlled  by 
a  literature  coeval  with  that  of  ancient  Greece,  The  old 
civilization  has  not  been  changed  by  the  succession  of 
dynasties,  Tartar  conquest,  or  Buddhism.  Uke  a  river 
flowing  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  through  two 
thousand  years  it  has  pursued  its  almost  unvaryifig 
course* 

These  are  imix^rtant  considerations  for  us  to  keep  in 
view  while  wandering  tlirough  the  great  cities,  and  ob- 
serving the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peopla 
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SOUTHERN     CHINA. 


EIGHT  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  lie  south 
of  the  Yangtse-kiaog  River.  The  city  of  Canton  is 
PtJie  commercial  metropolis  for  Kwangton  and  Kwangai, 
[which  are,  respectively,  about  as  lai-ge  as  New  York 
limd  Pennsylvania.  The  trade  of  the  other  six  provinces 
pcentres  at  other  points,  —  either  on  the  coast  or  on  the 
fangtae.  The  Canton  River  is  the  chief  avenue  of  com- 
aerce  for  the  two  provinces  already  named.  Its  rise  is  in 
'the  southwest  part  of  the  empire. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Yuoane,  which  has  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  combined,  except  that 
it  is  mountainous,  and  the  source  of  half  a  dozen  ^o^at 
ivers,   which   discharge    themselves  into    the   Gulfs  of 
iTonquin  and  Siam.     The  Yangtse  runs  along  its  north- 
fern  border.     It  is  sparsely  settled,  —  inhaliited  by  wild 
ibes,  who  give  slight  allegiance   to  the  euiperor.      In 
this  province  the  Taeping  i^bellion  began.     The  people 
hardy,  brave,  powerl\il,  —  the  Swiss  of  China,  —  and 
Imost  always  in  rebellion. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Kwangton  and   Kwangni 

ifl  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  has  a  general  ilin^r'tion 

east  and  west,  and  which  separates  tliese  provinces  fmni 

the  central  ones  of  the  empire.     This   mountiiin    range 

was  a  barrier  against  the  armies  of  Tartary,  in  tlie  timm 

of  the  old  <lynasties,  and  liy  it  these  provinces  were  uljlii 

Eto  resist   fo?  a  long  while   the  conquerors  who  finally 

[obtained  the  mastery.     Kwangton  has  five  hundred  nulc^ 

[of  sea-coast,  alluvial  lands  along  the  rivers,  fertito  valley d, 
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and  sunny  hillsides.     Canton  is  the  richest,  and  said  to 
be  the  oldest,  city  of  the  empire. 

The  river  is  the  highway,  and  upon  it  float  innumerable 
junks  and  sampans.  Were  it  the  cool  season,  —  October 
or  November,  —  a  delightful  trip  might  be  made  in  a 
boat,  at  comparatively  small  expense,  to  the  interior  of 
Kwangsi.  Were  we  to  go  up  the  stream  about  forty 
miles  we  should  find  a  manufacturing  town  which  has 
a  population  of  twenty  thousand.  We  are  not  to  pic- 
ture great  ranges  of  brick  buildings  six  stories  high,  or 
think  of  the  click  and  clatter  of  machinery,  as  at  Lowell 
or  Lawrence,  when  we  speak  of  Chinese  manufacturing 
towns.  Their  manufactures,  whether  of  silk  goods  or 
grass-cloth,  are  carried  on  by  individuals,  each  man  work- 
ing in  his  own  house.  Factory  organization  is  imknown. 
The  beautiful  silk  gauzes,  the  damask  cloths  that  are  still 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  are  woven  in  the  mean 
dwellings  of  the  poor  weavers,  where  cat  and  kittens,  dog 
and  puppies,  which  play  with  the  children,  are  raised  for 
food,  and  where  rats  are  trapped  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  hunger.  The  looms  which  turn  out  these  fine  fabrics 
are  of  the  rudest  constniction.  The  whole  family,  from 
grandparent  to  grandchild,  has  a  hand  in  the  spinning, 
dyein^j,  and  weaving. 

Ancient  paj^odas  line  the  banks,  and  tower  aloft  as  con- 
spicuous landmarks  on  the  hills.  They  are  the  relics  of 
a  past  age,  —  of  the  time  when  the  empire  was  in  its 
j^'lory,  —  when  public-spirited  individuals,  wishing  to  be 
k(»pt  in  remembrance,  reared  these  edifices.  Ver>'  few 
of  them  ai-e  now  used  as  temples  :  they  are  moss-grown 
and  time-worn,  and  fast  going  to  decay. 

The  river  is  winding  in  its  course.  From  the  White 
Cloud  Hills,  which  lie  north  of  the  city,  it  may  be  seen 
for  a  long  distance,  as  tlu»  Connt'cticut  from  Mount  Tom 
or  the  Hudson  fi-oni  the  Hi«dilands. 
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Tlie  cities  along  the  bank  are  numerous,  and  all  cany 
on  a  brisk  trade  with  Canton.  Euruinean  fabrics,  tiuttons 
from  Manchester,  glass-ware,  espucially  lainpSj  Yankee 
clocks,  and  a  great  variety  o(  aiticles  from  the  West,  are 
tu  be  found  m  these  interior  towns.  The  people  utilize 
the  trilmtary  .stix^anus  by  dams  and  .sUiices  lor  irrigatittn, 
and  for  the  rearing  of  tish,  which  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  steamer  wliich  plies  between  Canton  and  Hong 
Kong  usually  carries  a  t^mk  filled  with  live  hah,  weighing 
from  one  to  two  pounds,  taken  from  ponds  up  river  stud 
transported  alive  to  market,  wliere  we  see  eels,  sliad, 
baas,  sole,  and  other  varieties.  The  Chinese  uiulerstand 
that  fish,  to  be  good,  must  be  taken  at  once  from  the 
Liik  to  the  frying-pan.  We  shall  hartUy  cai'e  to  follnw 
bem  in  the  matter  of  cats  and  dogs,  bnt  the  fresh-tish 
dealers  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  have  some- 
thing to  learn  in  regard  to  the  reai'ing  and  sale  of  the 
fiuny  tribe. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  the  borders  of 
Kwangsi,  thoiigh  tlius  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
supersede  the  jiniks,  tliere  being  no  treaty  port  above 
Canton.  It  is  hoped  that  the  visit  of  Ambassador  Bur- 
hngarne  to  the  Western  nations  will  result  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  whole  empire  to  foreigners,  that  tlie  t^anton, 
Yangtse.  and  o^her  streams  ^\ill  be  free  to  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  that  railroads  will  be  introduced 

Around  Canton  and  tln-Luighout  the  pi-ovince  of  Kwang- 
ton  the  people  generally  can  read  and  write,  but  farther 
inlaiKl  there  is  more  ignorance,  leas  refinement,  and  a 
lower  civilization. 

The  staple  exports  of  the  Kwani^on  district  are  silk 
and  tea;  the  import^s  rict%  opium,  and  cotton  goods.  But 
Canton  is  losing  its  trade.  The  reliellion  here  and  the 
rebellion  in  America  have  both  had  a  damaging  effect 
apon  this  city.    The  Ttiepings  from  the  neighboring  pi-ov- 
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ince  ovemm  thii  distriot,  ravaging  it  witk  fire  and  swc 
Then  came  tlie  war  in  the   United  States,  with  its  th^^ 
tui'bing  influences  in  the  cotton  market ;  hut  more  tlian 
this,  the  opening  of   Hankow  as  a  treaty  port  on  the 
Yangtze    in    the    very   lieart  of  China,   drawing    norths 
wai*d  goods  which  formerly  came  to  Canton,  and  then  tl 
gn^wth  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  free  port,  have  deprived  Can-^ 
ton  of  its  pre-eminence.     In  1860  the  imports  amoantc 
to  $18,400,000,  the  exports  to  *  16,200,000.     In  186J 
the  imports  were  le^s  than  8  8,000,00,  and  the   exi^or 
about  $  13,000^000.     Yet  this  st^itement  alone  dotss  no 
convey  a  correct  impi^saion.     There  is  great  facility  fu 
illicit  traffic.     Not  one  tliird  of  the  opium  sold  in  Caatoo 
passes  through  the  cnstom-house.     Just  before  reachi 
Canton,  on  our  passage  hither  from  Hong  Kong,  we  sail 
a  box  tumlde  from  the  steamer  into  the  river,  which  vnt 
picket!  up  Ijy  a  boat  and  taken  ashore.      It  undoubtedly 
contained  opium,  and  was  pitched  overboard  by  one  of  I 
the  Chinese  passengers,  w^ho  had  his  confedemtes  waitin^l 
The  Cliinese  olticials  are  as  willing  to  take  bril>e8  as  in-* 
spectors  of  customs  in  more  ci\dlized  lands.     The  co 
swarms  with  smuggkTs,     Salt  is  almost  the  only  articU 
which  cannot  be  got  in  suiTeptitioiLsly. 

The  country  south  of  Canton,  between  here  and  ToU"^ 
quin,  is  celelirated  for  its  silk.  The  hiUs  are  cover 
with  mulbeny-trees.  The  silk  is  purchaseii  by  the  mer 
chants  of  Canton,  mainly  on  French  account  Dea]e7s| 
come  with  tlieir  samples,  showing  them  to  the  house  of 
KiLSsell  &  Co.,  who  have  an  inspector,  a  young  man  from 
Lyons,  who  from  early  childhood  has  been  looking  at  tlia| 
texture  of  silk,  and  C4in  tell  at  a  glance  or  a  touch  its  qua 
and  value*  The  Chinese  have  not  yet  learned  that  hon^ 
e«ty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  it  is  more  profitable 
pnMbjri.^  a  good  article  than  a  poor  one.  They  have  f>ecu- 
liar  traits  of  character.     We  can  trust  them  with 
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amount  of  money  or  mtfrchaiidise ;  but  tender  them  a 
dollar  in  payment  for  an>^iiing  purchased,  and  they  will 
adi'oitly  substitute  a  counterleit  piece,  and  hand  it  to  you 
with  an  air  of  innocenee.  So  in  silk  producing ;  if  they 
ciin  palm  off  a  little  of  inferior  quality  with  the  good, 
they  think  it  clear  gain. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this 
port  are  tea,  fire-crackers,  and  matting,  antl  the  import-s 
Spanish  coin  and  Cidifornia  tlour. 

Tho  Chinese  live  principally  on  rice,  but  they  have 
tasted  the  w^heat  of  Calif Liruia,  and  possibly  this  may 
become  a  prntitable  tnide  in  the  future. 

Macao  formerly  had  extensive  deahngs  with  Canton, 
but  the  Portuguese,  who  reside  there,  have  lost  their  an- 
cient vigor.  It  is  a  decaying  town,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  presenting  a  noble  front  to  the  harbor. 
The  location  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  harl>nr  is  sheltered  from  the  sea,  and  spa- 
cious and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels  ;  the  climate 
is  salubrious  ;  the  builchngs  plain  solid  stnictures,  less 
imposing  than  those  of  Hong  Kong. 

Aside  from  the  beauty  of  the  place,  there  is  very  little 
to  interest  a  visitor  at  Macao.  It  hai?  had  its  day,  and, 
like  Portugal,  has  gone  to  sleep.  Its  trade  now  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  that  of  former  years,  when  it  wtis 
the  only  port  on  the  ?louth  ('hina  coast.  It  is  now  the 
place  from  which  nearly  all  the  cixilies  are  exported. 
Tlie  Portuguese  take  more  readily  to  dealing  in  human 
Hesh  and  blood  than  any  other  nation.  Formerly  they 
dealt  in  slaves,  but  now  in  coolies.  Tfie  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  intenlicted  the  trade,  but  Portugal,  holding 
Macao,  can  c^rry  it  on  in  defiance  of  Pekin,  just  as  Eng- 
land  can  the  opiuoi  traffic. 

It  may  be  asked  bt>w  the  coolies  c-an  he  obtained  in 
violation  of  law.     Tlie  answer  will  show  the  weakness 
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of  the  Imperial  government.  HRt*e  in  the  provinces  of 
Kwiingtun  and  Kwiuigsi,  eapecially  in  the  southern  por- 
tions bordering  on  Tonquin,  thei'e  is  very  little  govern- 
mental |^K)wer ;  the  ].ieoi>le  iiTu  divided  into  clans,  and  am 
subject  to  chiefs,  between  whom  thei^  are  fi*equent  wars. 
The  prisonei's  taken  are  lirought  to  Macao  and  sold  to 
the  Portuguese  by  half-cast-es,  who  ai'e  travelling  through 
the  eountiy  continually  stin'ing  up  strife. 

In  addition  to 
those  thus  pro* 
cui-ed  many  are 
kidnapjied.  The 
coast  swai-ras  with 
pii-ates.  Some  now 
in  sight  quite  likely 
ai'e  of  this  charac- 
ter Tliey  purchase 
their  cannon  of 
English  niercliants 
;it  Houg  Kong,  sail 
along  the  coast,  at- 
tai'k  and  plunder 
other  craft,  bring 
the  crews  to  some 
out  -  of  -  the  -  way 
plaoe,  and  sell  them 
4  cooLT  toeooly-tnult*rs,tbe 

wliole  pn>ceediiig 
being  winked  at  by  the  government  of  Macao,  which 
ivj^ts  itsell*  on  an  **  Emigration  Act**  r^ulating  the 
trafhc, 

Antither  source  of  supply  is  from  the  gambltng-Iiouses. 
Tlie  Chinese  are  such  inveterate  rs  that,  when 

their  money  is  gone,  they  stake  i,.  :  vt^.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Chinese  to  pledge  their  bodies  wbeoever 
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they  have  no  other  security  to  offer  their  creditors.  There 
an^  "  crimps "  in  the  employ  of  tlie  eooly-dealers,  who 
freij.ueDt  the  gambliiig-helLs  of  the  iiitenor  towns,  ready 
to  advance  a  trifle  of  money  to  the  gamblers  on  their 
bodies ;  when  they  have  lost  themselves  hy  play,  they 
are  brought  to  Macao,  threatened  by  the  crimp  with 
death  if  they  do  not  give  pi-oper  answers  to  the  "  com- 
missioner;*    A  few  qnetitions  are  asked, 

"  Do  you  go  willingly  i " 

"  Yes/* 

"  Of  your  o%vn  accord  i " 

"  Yes." 

The  thing  is  done.  They  go  into  the  harracoon,  from 
the  barmeoon  to  the  vessel ;  are  taken  to  Cid>a  or  Peru, 
or  some  other  place,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  slaves, 

Including  head-money,  they  cost  from  twenty-five  to 
thii-ty  dollars  apiece.  The  harracoon  keeper  or  dealer 
douhles  his  money,  selhng  them  to  the  shipper  lor  sixty 
or  seventy  dollars.  Insurance,  passage,  and  other  ex- 
penses bring  their  cost  U*  alxuit  tw^o  hundred  dollars  at 
Havana,  where  these  emiginnts  are  sold  for  eight  years* 
service  at  ahout  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollai^.  Nearly 
fifteen  thousand  a  year  are  shipped,  and  the  trade  is  in- 
creaaing. 

The  Governor  of  Macao  is  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  has  a  salary  of  83,750.  There  is  also  a 
jtidge  and  a  l*Lshop,  each  having  a  salary  of  $  2,300,  All 
kws  are  made  by  the  senate,  consisting  of  three  persons, 
who  are  elected  by  the  peo[ile.  Suffrage  is  universal, 
that  is,  for  Portuguese  residents. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  lead  a  lazy,  careless,  good-for- 
nothing  life,  Macao  is  the  place  for  him.  The  inhabitants 
are  in  no  huny  or  worry  about  business ;  provisions  are 
cheap,  the  climate  mild,  the  heat  of  summer  tempered  by 
the  monsoon ;  the  atmosphere  conducive  to  indolence. 
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Society  imposes  no  restraints  in  regard  to  morality ;  Uifi 
is  My  necessity  l\»r  tixmbling  the  priest  to  prononnoe  tt 
marriage  vow ;  they  only  ask  for  absolution  when  de 
steals  ou  apace. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


A   RAMBLE   IN   CANTON. 


MANY  of  the  central  towns  of  the  empire  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  during  the  Taeping  rebel- 
lioE.  and  suffered  severely,  losing  some  of  the  features  of 
the  old  civilization  ;  but  Canton  was  not  taken  by  thei 
Shanghae  is  a  modem  place,  while  Pekin  is  a  Tartar  ci^ 
and  belt?,  therefore,  better  than  anyTS^here  else*  we  ma: 
study  the  chamcteristics  of  old  China. 

Ooing  a  few  st^iis  down  a  narrow  passage,  w©  are 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  which  would  be  classed 
a   lane    or   alley  in   an   American  town.     The   widest 
tlioroiiglifjire   in   tlie   city  would  scarcely  admit  a 
riage  drawn  by  horses.     Keeping  the  pointa  of  com 
in  mind,  and  heeding  our  turnings,  we  enter  the  lab^Tin 
The  houses  are  usually  two  stories  in  height,  with  till 
roofs,  projecting  eaves,  and  overhanging  balconies^ —  ehop^, 
in  the  lower  story,  rooms  for  the  family  above. 

Chinese  art  ha^  adorned  door-post,  cornice,  curved  n>r)i 
and  ridgt»-iMile  with  dragons.  Each  shop  lias  an  elabora' 
perpendiciUar  sign-lKjard,  painted  in  chrome,  Termilioi 
and  puri>U%  with  letters  in  green  or  gold,  while  flags  ani 
banners  are  suspended  from  conls  drawn  across  the  stree 
Doors  and  windows  btq  open,  for  it  is  a  mild  climate  and 
glass  is  little  iiaed. 

We  s^e,  in  luldition  to  the  signs  and  banners,  a 
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display  of  lanterns,  —  bainijoo  frames  covered  with  red, 
yelluw,  blue,  or  green  oiled  silk,  pictured  with  ^eiiii  imd 
gnomes  in  all  the  grotes^iueness  of  Cliinese  art.  Some 
are  not  lai^er  than  a  small  mai'ket-basket,  others  six  or 
eigfht  feet  in  diameter. 

The  goods  in  the 
shops  are  displayed 
in  the  must  tempt- 
ing manner.  We 
see  porcelain  vases, 
worth  hundreds  of 
dollars ;  lacquered 
wares,  elaborately 
ornamented  ;  silk 
nibes,  elegantly  em- 
broidered ;  fans 
inauufacturod  fnun 
peacocks*  tails,  for 
tbe  officials  of  the 
empire ;  sedans, 
guttering  with  sil- 
ver and  gold,  for 
the  wealthy  classes. 

A  jostling  crowd 
tills  the  street. 
Hucksters  ^dth 
baskets  or  trays  on  their  heads  are  shouting  M^th  stento- 
rian voices  the  excellence  of  their  cabbages,  melons,  and 
onions. 

The  provision  shops  are  supplied  with  miitton.  pj^rk, 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  ducks.  Here  comes  a  oooly  with 
two  live  pigs,  tied  l>y  the  legs,  hanging  from  his  bam- 
boo. They  protest  against  going  to  market  in  this  ftish- 
ion  by  a  vigorous  squealing,  which  sets  all  the  dogs  in 
the  vicinity  howling. 
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But  dogs  go  to  market  as  well  as  pigs.  Tlie  carcasst'S 
of  fiv(:t  fat  cui-a  ai'e  liaugin^  ou  the  hooks  of  oue  establish- 
riicnt.  A  pedler,  leading  a  lot  of  puppies,  and  carr>"ing 
a  basket  containing  sevcml  kittens,  enters  the  shop.  He 
strikes  a  bargidn  with  the  provision-dealer,  who  puts  them 
into  cages  for  future  customers.  The  shopman  has  no 
rata  ou  Land  to-day,  but  we  can  tind  them  at  other  stalls. 


OOntO  T<l  MARKET. 


In  a  tub  near  the  door  is  a  squirming  mass  of  young 
eels,  and  in  a  tank  supplied  mtli  fresh  water  a  vari- 
ety of  fish.  A  well-dressed  customer  enters,  points  to 
a  lai^ge  fi.sb,  which  the  sliojiuiaii  catches  in  a  dip-net, 
dresses  it  on  the  sp<>t,  saving  the  head  and  entrails.  A 
second  customer,  a  poor  cooly  who  can  only  raana^  by 
baini  work  ami  stiiet  economy  to  keep  soul  and  l>oiIy  to- 
gether comes  in.  haggles  awhile  over  the  price,  departs 
with  the  intestines  of  the  fish,  the  comb  of  a  cockerel, 
and  a  jcnnt  of  pu[ipy  ! 

It  wnuld  not  be  giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  Chi- 
oese  to  lepresent  them   all  as  eating  cats,  dogs,  mts^ 
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mice,  and  garbage  in  general ;  the  majority  of  tlie  people 
live  on  rice  and  fish  ;  but  in  a  cumitry  so  densely  popu- 
lated as  tliis,  everything  that  can  sustain  human  lii'e  must 
l>e  hroui^ht  into  reqiiisitinn. 

We  must  look  shaip  if  we  would  nut  be  mn  down  hy 
the  coolies,  who  stream  past  in  an  endless  procession,  car- 
ryinf^  bundles,  boxes,  hii^B,  bales  of  j^oods,  —  all  %veariiig 
haml^oo  hats  with  rims  so  In'oad  that  in  some  of  the 
naiTow  alleys  they  are  obliged  to  tip  them  on  one  side 
to  i>as.s.  We  meut  water-camei^  witli  buckets,  and  sell- 
era  of  all  sorta  of  waix3s.  A  dozen  men  staj^'ger  along  with 
a  large  block  of  gmniie,  shouting  in  chonLs,  "  Ilootoo, 
hout^^)o  ! ''  —  G«:^t  nut  of  the  way  !  get  out  of  the  way  ! 

Although  Eurojjeans  have  been  at  Canton  for  nesxrly 
a  century,  we  cannot  walk  the  streets  without  at- 
tracting attention.  An  old  man,  seeing  us,  mLses  bis 
grandchild,  —  we  know  he  is  a  gmmltather  liecauae  he 
wears  a  mustache,  —  jnAnts  us  out  to  tlie  little  one  as 
a  curiosity,  just  as  many  American  gmndparents  might 
do  if  this  gentleman  were  to  a])pear  in  the  United  States 
with  his  pigtail,  broatl-brimmed  hat,  and  pointed  shoes 
turned  up  at  the  toes.  Wc  bear  him  Sity,  "  Ynn  Kwei ! 
Fan  Kwei "  *'  —  Foreign  devil,  foreign  dcvU, 

In  travelling  it  is  policy  to  get  the  good-will  of  stran- 
gers, and  we  reply  "  Cliiii-cliiu,"  wljich  is  equivalent  to 
How  do  you  ilo  i  and  we  liave  the  pleasure  of  bearing 
Chin-chin  in  retin-n.  Putting  onr  tists  togetlter  and 
shaking  them  at  the  gentleman,  we  make  a  profound 
sakam.  Not  t^  be  outdone  in  politeness,  he  shakes  his 
at  us,  makes  the  little  one  in  his  arms,  with  a  funny  tail 
sprouting  from  the  cro\m  of  liia  head,  put  his  hands  to- 
gether and  say  CJiin-chin  !  and  so  we  }>ow  and  chin-chin 
and  shake  our  fists,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  gath- 
ering crowd. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  fright  given  to  a  Chi- 
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nese  barber,  who  once   shaved  a  bald-lieaded   EDglisb^ 
man.     While  Im  biiek  was  tui-ned  the  customer,  takingj 
a  wig  from  his  hat,   placed  it  on  his  ht^ad.     The  sud* 
den  growth   of   hair  almost   frightened    the   barber   ou 
of  his  senses,     lie  lied  from  the  shop  fully  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  shaving  the  Old  Ilairtj ! 

Old  China  Street 
as  the  foreigner 
have  named  one 
of  the  i^assages,  is^ 
a  great  resort  for 
minstrels,  fortune 
telkns,  gambler 
ajstrulogei's,  and 
quack  doctors. 
A  company 
musicians  are  giv- 
ing a  concert  in  a 
small  building,  and 
M'e  work  our  way 
through  the  crowd 
at  the  door.  Being 
a  foreigner,  we  am 
invited  to  take  a 
seat  in  front  of  the 
minstrels,  —  three 
women  sitting  on 
a  mised  platfonu, 
their  faces  painted  with  vermilion,  their  hair  stiffly  slart*hed 
and  decorated  with  flowei-s.  Their  voices  are  shrill  and 
sharp,  tlieir  singing  a  distressing  wail  Tliey  are  accuui- 
panied  l*y  an  orchestra  composed  of  a  one-stringeil  fiddle, 
a  drum,  and  gong.  Its  l^est  counterpart  i&  the  rolling  of 
tlie  ahect-iron  thunder  Ijehind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  to 
lepieaent  the  coming  on  of  a  storm. 


OLD  IlAtRT. 
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Passing  on  a  few  steps,  we  enter  the  shop  of  an  apoth- 
ecary, who  has  bundles  of  herbs,  jars,  phials,  and  boxes 
filled  with  drugs  and  medicines.  Conspicuous  among  his 
nostrums  are  dried  snake-skins,  coiled  in  artistic  forms 
around  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  or  tied  in  double- 
knots  on  the  counter.  An  assistant  is  mixing  some  sort 
of  medicament  in  a 
mortar,  putting  in 
different  herbs  and 
a  piece  of  serpent- 
skin.  It  will  hardly 
do  to  laugh  at  him, 
for  there  are  people 
in  the  United  States 
who  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  hearts 
of  rattlesnakes  in 
curing  particular 
diseases. 

The  apothecary 
pulls  teeth.  He  has 
done  a  deal  of  busi- 
ness in  that  line, 
for  lie  has  nearly  a 
half-bushel  of  old 
stumps  in  a  basket 

by  the  door.  We  have  seen  a  (juart  or  two  displayed 
by  dentists  in  American  citi(»s,  but  population  is  more 
d(»nse  here  than  in  the  United  States.  He  has  a  patient 
afliicted  with  rheumatism  in  the  knee,  who  lies  ujwn  a 
mat  while  the  doctor  is  removing  the  disease  by  the 
use  of  cui)ping-glasses,  and  by  rubbing  the  afflicted  parts 
with  his  hand. 

Many  of  the  passers-by  stop  for  a  moment  at  the  gam- 
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those  of  India ;  ilwy  appear  on  the  stit'et  without  veils. 
Most  women  in  China  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  living, 
and  their  feet  are  of  natural  size.  Tliose  of  the.  upper 
class,  whose  feet  have  lieen  subjected  to  cruel  and  un- 
uatuml  conipressiuii  iu  clnhlhood,  fare  badly  il'  luisfortune 
overtakes  theuL  Tliuy  can  only  toddle  about  like  little 
cliihlren  just  able  to  walk,  autl  are  wliolty  incapacitated 
for  labor.  But  the  aneit^nt  practice  is  still  adlu^red  to  by 
the  wealthy  classes.  "Why  do  you  ketsp  up  sucli  a  cus- 
tom ? "  iuijuiivd  an  ^imerican  gentleman  of  a  leading 
merchant. 

*'  Small  foot-ee  wonian  no  go  walk-ee  —  walk-ee  — 
walk-ee  !"  was  his  reply;  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
that  Cliinese  lailies  like  to  walk  the  streets,  and  see  what 
is  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  w<jmen  of  other  lands. 

The  accompanying^  illustration  is  the  exact  outline  of 
the  sole  of  a  sliue,  sliowin^^  the  sLze  of  one  wliich  has  been 
worn  by  a  Chinese  lady  of  Hung  Kong* 


CHAPTEE    XXXVII. 


THE    TEMPLE    OF    THE    OCEAX    B.OfNER 


TAKING  a  boat,  we  cross  the  river,  and  land  at  a 
small  pier  in  front  of  the  "Great  Temple  of  the 
Ocean  Banner,"  one  of  the  oldest  Buddhist  etlifices  of 
Canton.  It  stands  on  the  island  of  ITonam,  and  is  called 
tlie  temple  of  Honuni  by  forei^^ers;  but  the  Chinese 
delight  in  flowery^  names. 

Passing  througli  a  ;4ate,  we  enter  a  lai-^^^e  yard  paved 
with  stone,  and  walk  up  a  long  avenue  beneath  old 
trees.     This  is  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  a 
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building  of  one  story*,  with  a  curved  i*oof*,  adorned  with 
figures  of  dragons  and  satyrs,  peering  from,  the  cornices^ 
perched  at  the  angles,  or  sitting  astride  the  ridge-pole. 
Ascending  the  stone  steps  and  entering  the  wide  doorway, 
we  are  confronted  by  a  huge  idol  with  an  ugly  coun- 
tenance. 

The  temple  ia  guarded  by  this  warder,  Mi-leh-fuh,  who 
lias  an  assistant  close  by,  —  an  image  mailed  from  head 
to  foot,  and  wielding  a  bludgeon.  He  is  the  spiritual 
pohceman  of  the  place,  —  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  and 
especially  of  thieves.  A  little  farther  and  we  come  upon 
four  other  figures,  one  Ijearing  the  holy  umbrella,  "WTien 
he  spreads  it,  heaven  and  earth  are  darkened  '  Another 
holds  a  guitar-shaped  instrument ;  he  is  tlie  Orpheus  of 
the  Chinese  Pantheon,  and  luis  power  over  dragons. 
The  third  beai-s  a  long  sword,  the  emblem  of  domin- 
ion;  while  the  fouith  is  a  sort  of  St  Patrick,  —  an 
exterminator  of  snakes. 

Piissing  through  this  edifice  we  enter  the  inner  court, 
EDd  beyond  it  behold  t!ie  temple  itself,  —  a  building  of 
the  same  general  features  externally  m  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, but  larger.  It  is  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  length, 
seventy  or  eighty  wide,  and  about  fifty  high. 

Stepping  within,  we  see  the  whole  interior  at  a  glance. 
It  is  a  large  room  with  tOed  tionr  and  brick  waUs,  the 
rafters  and  beams  exposed  and  festooned  with  cobwebs. 
The  dim  light  wliich  struggles  in  through  the  narrow 
wiudows  serves  to  reveal  the  dingine^s  of  the  place, 
which  hears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  dilapidated  iron- 
foundry>  The  "  Three  Precions  Onea,"  —  representing 
the  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  —  occupy  the  space  in 
the  centre.  They  are  images  about  twenty  feet  high, 
sitting  cross-legged  amid  lotus-flowers.  Sticks  of  san- 
dal-wood are  smouldering  on  an  altar,  filling  the  build- 
ing with  fragrance.     Looking  through  the  smoky  atmos* 
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phere,  we  see  a  demon  in  one  corner,  a  big  bell  in 
another,  and  a  pot-bellied  wooden  fish  between  them. 
It  is  the  hour  tor  woiiship.  One  man  beats  the  drum, 
another  tolls  the  bell,  a  thiid  mttles  a  tattoo  upon  the 
fish^  while  a  pxxtcession  of  priests,  wearing  soiled  robe^ 
of  red^  yellow,  and  green  silk,  files  in  and  forms  round 
the  idok. 

These  fellows  are  supported  by  endowments  and  gifts, 
and  are  as  Uizy,  well  ted,  and  filthy  as  some  of  the 
monks  w^hich  we  see  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  They  bow 
to  the  images,  and  to  each  other,  mareh  backward  and 
forward,  kneel, —  the  high-priest  chanting  a  prayer  in  old 
Hindustani,  the  others  responding  in  the  same  language, 
of  which  they  probably  understand  as  little  as  they  do  of 
Hottentot.  They  lay  paper  flowers  upon  the  altar, 
wreathe  them  round  the  golden  candlesticks,  kneel  and 
bow  again,  going  through  a  ceremonial  very"  much  like 
that  of  the  Catholie  Church. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  extended  description 
of  the  religions  of  China.  Sects  here  are  as  numerous 
as  in  Christian  lands,  but  they  may  all  l)e  comprehended 
in  three  systems,- —  Buddliist,  Tauist,  and  Confucian. 

The  Tauist  religion  is  the  oldest. 

The  name  of  the  deity  WHirshipped  by  this  sect  is 
Lao-ts,  which,  literally  rendered,  means  the  '*  Old  Boy  !  " 
AlKmt  the  time  that  Solon  was  givdng*  his  new  code  of 
laws  to  the  Athenians,  60t)  B.  C,  a  pliilosopher  appeared 
in  China  who  wrote  a  remarkable  work  entitled  "  Tau-teh- 
king,"  a  treatise  on  Truth  and  Virtue. 

This  book  tatight  that,  thousands  of  years  before 
the  Creation,  there  was  an  unemlHidied  living  prin- 
ciple existing  in  vacant  space.  There  were  transfor- 
mations, evolutions,  general  mixings  up  and  turnings 
tfVisT  for  innumerable  ages,  then  the  principle  ajipean^d  as 
tearing  the  name  of  "  Hfilv  Ruler  of  Wonderful 
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to  time  are  elevated  according  to  their  merits.  These  aod 
numerous  other  superstitionn  are  held  by  the  Taiiists, 
and  by  some  of  the  otlier  sects  as  well. 

Tauism  is  the  court  religion  of  the  empire,  lis  forms 
and  ceremoiaials  are  iinpo.sing,  but  it  is  not  so  popular  a 
l>eiief  as  the  Bud<.ihi.st,  which  is  the  principal  reUgion  of 
Eastern  Asia,  accepted  by  a  tliird  part  of  the  human  race. 

The  Confucian  relij^ion,  wliich  is  based  on  revei^ence 
for  parents,  has  taken  the  form  of  ancestral  worslup.  In 
houses  and  shops  we  see  tablets  setting  forth  the  virtues 
of  the  deHd,  and  shall  doubtless  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  this  form  of  worsliip. 

Wandering  at  will  through  the  grounds  adjoining  this 
Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner  we  come  upon  a  pigsty  and 
henneiy  iiled  with  imprisoned  spirits.  A  plump  rooster 
givea  a  lusty  crow,  which  we  may  consider  as  a  ciy  of 
welcome  from  a  gay  old  cock  of  other  days,  who,  ha\ing 
sinned  whde  in  the  form  of  man,  has  gone  Imck  in  the 
scale  of  creation  to  do  penance  in  the  shape  of  a  rooster ! 
Old  gentlemen  of  former  times,  who  did  something 
wrong  while  alive,  are  now  snoozing  in  the  sty.  The 
priests  see  that  they  are  %vell  fed,  for  who  knows  but  they 
may  become  ]jorkers  by  and  by,  needing  good  fai'e  ! 

The  Buddhist  monks  or  priests  live  in  the  temple. 
Tlieir  kitchen  is  in  an  adjoining  building,  with  large  cop- 
per boilera  for  cooking,  ovens  for  baking,  tubs  for  wash- 
ing, and  beneath  the  same  roof  are  tlieir  dining-tables. 
In  another  building,  which  has  a  vemnda  overlooking 
a  large  garden,  are  the  sleeping  apartments.  Americans 
would  not  consider  the  accommodations  very  in\ating,  but 
to  most  Chinese  they  would  lie  luxurious. 

What  has  been  said  of  another  monastery  is  applicable 
to  this  of  the  Ot-ean  Banner  :  — 

*'  Within  the  i|uiet  of  the  oonyent  ceU 
The  well  fed  initiates  puttered  prayers  and  slept. 
And  liked  Oieir  easy  i>cnaiire  well,*' 
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Becrossing  the  river,  taking  sedans,  and  entering  on©  of 
the  most  crowded  streets  of  the  city,  we  are  set  down  in 
the  outer  court  of  a  temple  which  is  dedicated  to  the  god 
who  has  the  city  in  his  keeping. 

Here  we  behuld  a  repr^entation  of  the  future  life, — 
plaster  images  portrajring  the  transmigration  of  souls.  A 
boy  is  changing  to  a  dog.  One  man  has  horns  growing 
from  his  forehead,  his  feet  and  bands  are  changing  to 
hoofe,  a  tail  is  sprouting  from  his  back.  He  will  soon 
be  a  bulL  A  third  is  changing  to  an  ass ;  head  and 
eara  are  already  on.  (Perhaps  that  is  not  so  very  re- 
markable f)  We  see  no  transformations  of  the  female 
sex.     For  them  there  is  no  future. 


I  t« 
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In  another  portion  of  the  building  are  the  horrors  of 
the  Buddliist  hell.  The  devils  have  a  grist-mill  in  which 
they  grind  up  the  wicked.  One  sinner  has  lieeti  put 
in  h^ulforemost,  and  we  see  only  his  feet  sticking  out 
of  the  hopper.  The  two  demons  turning  the  mill  are  en- 
gaged in  pleasant  work,  judging  by  their  sardonic  grins. 
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The  interior  of  the  templtj  is  very  niucli  like  that  of 
the  Ocean  Banner,  unly  thiit  tliis  it»  not  so  dingy,  while 
the  crimson  hangings  o%^er  the  idols  are  more  gorgeous, 
and  the  crowd  of  worshij>|HirB  is  vastly  greater.  Numer- 
ous idols  are  set  in  niches  along  the  walk.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment  is  the  goddess  of  flowers  with  her  thirty 
muses,  accompanied  hy  the  god  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
all-protectiDg  dragons. 


^mr 
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foss-sticks,  as  they  ure  called,  are  smoking  on  the 
altars.  These  are  composed  of  slow-biiining  composi- 
tions, —  like  the  port-fire  for  touching  off  cannon  in  use 
before  the  invention  of  percussion  primers. 

A  poor  woman  is  before  the  altar,  trying  to  ascertain 
what  the  gmls  have  in  store  for  her,  by  using  two  small 
pieces  of  wood  resond^ling  the  two  halves  of  a  pear. 
She  kneels,  throws  the  luck-blocks  on  the  ground  ;  tries 
again ;  a  third  time,  and  departs  with  a  sad  countenance ; 
the  gods  will  not  hear  her  prayer.  If  a  flat  and  a  round 
aide  had  come  up  together  twice  out  of  tlie  three  trials, 
her  request  would  have  been  granted,  and  she  would  have 
gone  home  with  a  litrhter  heart 
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A  man  kneels  in  her  place,  with  a  cylindricjal  box  in 
his  hands,  open  at  the  top,  and  containing  several  aniall 
wooden  sticks,  which  are  numbered.  He  shakes  the 
box  till  one  stick  falls  out,  then  consults  the  book  of 
omens.  The  responses  are  vognely  written.'  Oracles  in 
all  ages  have  been  indefinite.  The  superstitions  bopea 
and  fears  of  those  who  resort  to  tlxem  make  them  favor- 
able or  unfavorable.  This  worshipijer  is  evidently  weU 
pleased  at  las  luck,  for  he  rises  with  alacrity,  touches  off 
several  bunches  of  fire-crackers,  burns  a  quire  or  two  of 
gilt  paper  on  the  altar,  pays  ovei'  his  cash  to  the  waiting 
priest,  and  dei>art«  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  There 
is  a  continual  exploding  of  fire-crackers  throughout  the 
temple,  ^ —  which,  with  the  beating  of  drums,  makes  the 
worship  very  much  like  the  irrepressible  j^triotism  mani- 
feated  on  the  fourth  of  July  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 


MORAL    FOECBS, 


"T^HE  missionaries  can  give  you  more  information 
X     than  anybody  else."  said  a  friend  at  Hong  Kong ; 
**  they  know  all  the  city,  are  in  daily  contact  with  the 
people,  and  speak  the  lan^^i^kge  with  fluency/* 

We  saw  the  Presbyterian  Mission  buildings  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  as  we  came  up  the  river,  Tlireading 
our  way  through  the  narrow  streets,  we  soon  reach  them. 
A  Chinaman  in  a  brown  cotton  frock  opens  a  gate,  and 
gives  us  admission.  There  are  two  aubatantial  houses  of 
brick,  two  stories  high,  with  vemndas.  a  large  chapel,  and 
aevend  smaller  buildings. 
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We  have  hearty  welcome  Uxnn  Rev.  Mr  Preston  and 
Dr.  Keer,  botli  of  whom  are  coniieL'tt'd  with  the  iiiissioii. 

In  18H;>,  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  Dr,  Peter  Parker  of 
Boston,  a  niissionary  of  the  American  Board,  was  here 
in  Canton,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  medi- 
cal hospital  By  curing  the  diseases  of  the  body,  he 
hoped  to  commend  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  to  the  Chinese. 
In  1841  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  having  heard 
of  the  project,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  appro\dng  it, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  matter  to  the 
nierchants  of  Boston,  and  the  result  of  this  action  was 
a  fund  of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  The  charity  was 
brought  l)efore  the  English  and  American  merc^hants  of 
Canton,  who  formed  an  association  known  as  the  Medical 
Missionaiy  Society  of  China.  Since  then  the  society  has 
gone  on  eidarging  its  sphere  of  operations.  The  mer- 
chants contribute  annually  to  <lefray  tlie  necessary  ex- 
penses,    The  Pamees  also  make  libeiul  donations, 

Dr.  Keer  is  the  jmncipal  physician  and  sun^eon ;  he 
has  several  Clunese  assistants,  some  of  ^vhom  have  be- 
come learned  and  skiKuL  There  are  other  physicians  in 
the  inland  towns,  operating  under  his  direction. 

We  tind  the  Doctor  at  liome,  his  family  occupying  the 
chambers  of  the  hospital  Imikling.  It  is  the  hour  for 
seeing  the  patients,  and  we  go  dovm  the  long  stairs  to 
a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  chUdi'en  in  the  (Jiapel. 
It  is  a  plain  edifice,  with  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Chinese  characters  on  the  w^alls.  MTiile 
Dr.  Keer  is  attending  to  the  patients  in  an  adjoiniiig 
room,  Mr.  Pi'eston  talks  upon  tlie  truths  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Christian  religion. 

About  twenty  persons  are  in  the  dispensary,  —  one 
w^oman  with  an  incurable  cancer,  another  with  one  cheek 
thrice  its  usual  size.  The  Doct<:)r  whips  out  his  lancet, 
and  in  a  trice  the  patient  is  relieved  of  the  pain  pro- 
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by  an  ukemied  jaw.  A  mother  is  solicitous  for 
the  little  child  in  her  arms.  One  pei*son  shows  the 
woMIb^  whkh  is  eating  the  flesh  from  her  limbs.  Step- 
ping: tttto  aa  a^joinii^  room,  we  see  a  mtui  wliu  had  half 
0t  his  under  jaw  tdceu  out  last  week,  and  is  recovering. 
So  on  Ibroqgh  the  long  catalogue  of  disease,  Thcise 
pi^ftMMtia  iffi^  require  constant  treatment  are  locl^^ud  in 
the  bo&pital,  others  are  cared  for  by  their  rektives. 
Tlhagr  look  ujion  Dr.  Kcer  m  their  best  Mend,  and  trust 
ttlfBtfji^Mfcr  implicitly  in  liis  haiiils. 

It  will  be  gmtityiug  to  the  merchants  of  Boston^  who 
ooutributcil  money  to  start  this  enterprise,  to  know  that 
tmrimty-vHix  thousand  imtients  were  treated  last  year,  and 
that  the  society  has  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese.  It  is 
under  the  din.*(^ti(>ii  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Presby- 
ttirian  Itoard,  but  the  treasmy  of  that  society  is  not 
ohaixt>rtblc  with  any  of  the  expenses.  It  is  a  great 
oiviliiiiii^  and  Christianizing  agency. 

••  Tlic  Medical  Society  is  doing  more  than  anything 
0I1119  to  remove  prejudice  agadnst  foreigners  from  the 
niiuilH  of  the  Chinese,"  said  a  gentleman  w^bo  has  long 
it^nidtul  lit  Hong  Kong. 

Th»^  idm  is  almost  imiversal  among  the  natives,  or 
rullM^r  it  has  been,  that  the  missionarifr^s  have  a  political 
olijiTt  in  view.  They  cannot  understand  why  foreigners 
Nhmilil  leave  their  homes  and  settle  in  China  to  preach 
ndlKt<»i».  unless  it  is  for  some  such  sinister  inirpose. 

"  I  preach  every  day  to  the  Chioese,"  says  Mr.  Preston ; 
♦*  woidd  you  like  to  see  what  sort  of  a  coagregation 
I  biivt^?** 

*'  By  all  meana" 

W11  take  our  seats  in  sedans,  and  are  carried  through 
Iho  itri^4itH,  coming  at  length  into  one  of  the  princij^ 
ilMinrugh fares,  and  stop  before  a  little  store  kept  by  the 
riilMlonaries  for  the  sale  of  books     Dozens  of  people  ai« 
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already  tliere,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 
adjohiing  chiipeL  It  is  one  o  clock,  and  the  tide  of  life 
surgiug  tluoLi^di  the  city  h  at  its  Hood.  A  pi-eacher  would 
have  a  slim  audience  in  State  or  Wall  Street,  at  'Change 
hour ;  but  the  Chiiici^e  are  an  old  people,  their  empire 
is  linished,  then*  civihzation  complete,  anil  time  is  a  tlrug. 
They  have  abimdaut  leisiutj,  wliile  we  foreign  barharians 
are  worrying  and  linri7ing  oiirselves  to  death. 

The  chapel  is  furnished  with  settees  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  or  more.  Sitting  liy  tlie  desk,  w^e 
have  an  opportunity  to  obser\'e  the  audience.  On  the 
front  seata  are  some  liteniiy  students,  —  young  men 
who  are  studying  for  official  employment,  well  dressed 
in  white,  clean  frocks  and  trousers,  their  pigtails  neatly 
traided.  At  our  right  hand  is  a  bare-headed  cuuly  with 
three  bundles  and  a  porter-bottle  in  his  arms.  He  has 
stepped  in  to  i-est  himself  a  few  minutes,  and  tu  hear 
what  the  *'  foreign  de\'il "  hm  to  say.  Behind  him  is 
one  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  Men  of  all  ages,  all 
conditions,  i'nmi  the  well-to-do  merchant  down  to  the 
poor  WTet^h  who  lives  on  rice  and  snails,  residents  of  tlie 
city  and  strangers  from  the  country,  compose  the  audi- 
ence. 

These  men  are  actuated  by  various  motives, —  love  of 
novelty  and  curiosity  to  hear  a  foreigner  speak  fluently 
in  their  language  perhaps  be  ng  the  prevailing  ones. 
They  are  not  accustomed  t^o  hear  public  speaking  :  they 
have  their  story-teUers,  but  no  orators  or  gatherings 
where  arguments  are  put  forth.  Very  few  of  them  are 
seekers  after  tmtli,  and  their  conceptifms  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are  exceedingly  low ;  but  yet  every  day  they 
flock  to  the  chapel  to  hear  this  American  preacher,  a 
short,  tMck-set,  good-natured  man,  wlio  understands 
their  language  perfectly,  and  is  well  reail  in  their  liter- 
ature. 
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Ilis  subject  to-tisiy  is  tht^  conHict  between  good  anE 
evil,  holiness  liinl  siii.  A  young  laao  with  bright  eyes,  li 
student,  breaks  in :  — 

"  If  your  doc  trine  is  true,  why  don^t  you  foreigiiera 
practise  it;  wliy  do  you  biiyg  opium  to  China  ?" 

A  liome  question,  practical,  right  to  the  point.  The 
audience  are  alert  to  hear  what  Mr.  Preston  will  say. 

•'  Tljiu'e  are  wicked  men  all  over  the  world ;  and  if 
foreigner  bring  opiuin  to  China,  you  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

The  huigli  which  goes  up  shows  that  the  audience 
appreciate  the  reply. 

*'  Why  did  you  make  war  upon  China?  Why  do  you 
come  and  take  the  coolies  and  make  slaves  of  them?*' 
another  asks.  The  replies  are  evidently  satis&ctory, 
judging  by  the  good-humor  of  the  audience. 

Tlie  church  connected  with  the  Preshyterian  Mission 
numbers  betM'een  thirty  and  forty  members.  The  Church 
of  England,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
English  Wesleviuis  all  have  missionaries  at  Oanton. 

Taking  our  sedans  again,  we  are  carried  through  sevend 
streets  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  cit>",  to  the  cathe- 
dral, g^iing  up  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Catholics, 
Sinc«  1960  over  Gti!  hundred  priests  of  the  Bomish 
C'  '  liave  aniv^  in  China.  The  Catiiolics  of  France, 
>  y«  have  taken  the  empire  in  band  and  it  is  hinted 

that  LL>uis  Napokon  means  to  make  French  influence 
mperior  to  thai  of  ftigland  faeie.  Be  that  as  it  may*  it 
ia  pbin  thai  somebody  ia  teku«  m  hmg  look  ahead. 

Soon  after  ibe  tmity  of  1859  w  signed  ground  was 
obtained  for  Ibe  eieelmi  of  a  calbednL  u»d  the  fionndft- 
tioiia  laid  foe  im  edifloe  vbicb  k  neazty  two  hnndred  and 
tAy  liMl  in  leoglb,  with  a  oorresponding  width,  in  Ibe 
Ibm  of  Ibe  Ijitin  ^rom.  The  malerial  ia  gnmite.  in  oolor 
and  gmin  ^-ery  mnob  like  tbat  of  Oqpe  Aian,  qnazried  on 
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the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  and  brought  ninety-two  miles 
by  wat^ir.  It  is  estimated  that  the  structure  will  cost 
from  three  to  four  miUion  doUars. 

We  hear  the  chckiiig  of  hammers  and  chiselis  before 
we  emerge  from  the  labyrinth  of  streets,  and  upon  get- 
ting out  of  our  sedan  find  ourselves  in  a  great  yard  with 
a  bamboo  shed  o\er  us,  in  which  stone-cutters  are  at 
work.  The  cathedral  walls  are  about  half-way  up,  but 
it  probably  will  be  five  or  six  years  before  the  roof  is  on 
aud  the  building  cximpleted. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  elaboi-ate  workmanship  of 
the  capitals  of  the  Ti'easiiry  building  at  Washington 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  oniate  sculpture  of 
tills  cathedml,  when  they  consider  that  it  far  surpasses 
anything  in  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  architectural 
embellishment. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


ON     THE     CANTON      RIVER. 


TAKING  a  sampan,  with  a  woman  and  a  girl  for  cap- 
tain and  crew,  we  float  up  the  river  with  the  tide, 
to  view  the  scenes  along  its  banks.  We  have  ducks  and 
chickens  for  fellow-passengers.  A  rooster  perched  on  the 
roof  over  our  heaths  claps  his  wings  and  gi\'es  a  lusty 
crow  as  we  push  into  the  stream.  The  girl  speaks  a  few 
wt^rtls  of  "  jiigeon  English  "  which  is  an  almost  unintelli- 
gible mixture  of  Eughsh,  Frencii,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Chinese.  It  is  used  in  commercial  transactions. 
"Pigeon"  is  the  best  pronunciation  which  the  Chineae 
can  give  of  the  wonl  ''  business/*  hence  the  name. 
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If  we  wei^  old  acquaintances,  this  yoang  lady  pulling 
at  the  oar  would  say :  — 

Ham  sawecfacy  to  mucha  loTig  time. 

We  have  known  you  a  long  time. 

But  the  characteristics  of  the  jargon  will  be  best  shown 
by  the  following  letter  of  a  promineut  merchanti  Howqua, 
WTitten  to  Mr.  Richardson  of  Boston,  now  deceased :  — 

My  yootl  Fritiid :  Haw  fasJiion  insi  fiah  got  this  morTV' 
ingf  Hah  catdvce  Utile  more  better!  What  thing  Dr. 
Parker  talhee  'long  you  ?  He  hob  dum  you  true  whai 
thing  ind  ! 

My  good  Friend :  How  are  you  (what  is  the  state  of 
your  insides)  this  morning  ?  Have  you  got  a  little  bet- 
ter ?  What  does  Dr.  Parker  say  to  you  ?  He  has  (no 
doubt)  shown  you  correctly  (what  is  wrong  inside) 

My  tki)ik€4  spose  any  man  shmv  yau  catcher  Uuii  gm 
go  'long  that  watir  spose  you  warUee  catchee.  No,  1  Jine, 
that  he  talkee  mmll  cJiils  play  pigeon.  No  got  reason^  all 
mm£  one  fools. 

My  opinion  is.  that  if  any  man  recommends  you  to 
take  gin  and  water,  to  get  perfectly  well  (No.  1  fine), 
that  he  talks  childish.     He  is  as  unreasonable  as  a  fool 

Spose  my  all  the  same  for  you  sick,  my  jniut  wtint€e  tm 
Wtuchee  chin  chin,  that  large  Joss,  my  thinkee  he  can  da'wm 
that  ptgfvn  more  heitir  for  Dr.  Parker  little. 

Suppose  I  was  as  sick  as  you  are  ;  I  would  want  veir 
much  to  burn  incense  (chin  chin)  to  that  great  Joss  (the 
idol).  I  think  he  fJoss)  knows  that  business  (what  i» 
the  matter  w*ith  you)  a  little  better  than  Dr.  Parker. 

No  'casion  you  t<dkee  ind.  So  elb.  Cause  any  man  eem 
saiwee,  hah  got  reaso7i  talkee. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  doubt  this  (talk  inside), 
because  any  one  will  see  I  talk  reasonably. 

Have  hear  any  netos  come  from  that  Melica  si  f 
mucfim  pieccc  man  sliew  my  hah  got  two  pieces  ships  i 
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Don  Juan  go  ^long  that  Paulina  Imh  htgin  lofig  teem  before 
wcdkec  this  »tde.     Jmt  now  lie  no  hah  got  Macao  si. 

Have  you  heard  any  uews  from  America  (shores)  ? 
Several  men  have  told  me  that  thei-e  are  two  ships, 
named  Don  Juan  and  (go  'long)  Paulina,  started  to  come 
here  long  since.     They  Lave  nut  reached  Macao. 

Don  Juan  have  begin  that  No,  15  dai/,  that  iVo.  1  moon, 
Eur&pe  counter,  and  Paulina  have  all  the  same  faAion  No, 
19  day,  any  man  thinkce  he  must  come  Macao  directly. 
Can  see^  can  sawee.  TJiat  no  my  pigeati,  (hat  hob  Joss 
pigeon. 

The  Don  Juan  started  the  15th  of  January,  European 
reckoning,  and  the  Paulina  the  IDth,  same  reckoning.  It 
is  to  be  supposed  they  will  aiTi\%  soon.  As  soon  as  we 
see,  we  shall  know.     It  is  Joss's  husiness,  not  mine. 

Just  now  must  JinishM,  no  got  teem  talkce  any  more  long 
you.  My  chin  chifi,  you  catcher  more  better  chop  chop.  So 
fashion  talkec.    Your  good  friend. 

I  must  now  close,  as  I  liave  no  time  to  write  any  more 
to  yon.  I  hope  you  will  get  better  very  soon.  So  write 
your  good  friend. 

It  will  he  seen  that  "  catchee  "  means  to  get  or  bring ; 
"go  long/'  with,  or.  and;  "cliin  chin,"  good  wishes  or 
prayer ;  '^  Joss  "  the  idol  or  heathen  god ;  "  chop  chop," 
very  quick. 

The  river  abounds  T^itli  fish,  and  thousands  of  poor 
wretches,  who  have  no  other  home  than  their  boats,  draw 
a  large  portion  of  their  sustenance  from  the  water.  Fish 
are  reared  ibr  the  market  in  ponds,  but  those  which 
ascend  the  river  from  the  sea  are  taken  in  vast  number 
by  hook  and  line,  by  nets,  and  by  trained  cormorants. 
These  birds  have  a  great  appetite  for  fish,  a  keen  eye 
to  see,  anil  are  expeH  in  catching  them.  The  fisherman 
makes  them  not  only  work  for  their  own  hving,  but  for 
hia.     A  ring  is  slipped  upon  the  neck  of  the  bird,  to 
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trt  Virf  »^t  o^  ^^^^^  'tttelr  name.  ->^^^ 
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we  flout  lazily  past.  Tlie  giver  of  the  feast  and  the  in- 
vited guests,  about  a  dozen  iu  all,  are  seated  aruimd  a 
table.  Their  sleek  and  glossy  pigtails,  which  are  elak)- 
rately  braided  for  the  occasion,  liang  down  their  backs 
and  dangle  on  the  floor.  They  wear  their  hats,  for  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  politeness  for  guests  to  remove 
them  while  at  table  or  in  the  presence  of  their  liost. 

In  one  comer,  piu*tly  screened  by  a  large  orange-tree 
blooming  iii  a  tub,  are  thi^e  girls,  their  cheeks  and  lips  red 
with  carmine,  their  hair  stilliy  starched  and  ornamented 
with  flowers.  One  has  a  guitar,  another  an  instrument 
resembling  a  banjo^  and  the  third  a  small  pair  of  cym- 
bals.  Tiiey  are  hired  for  the  oeciosion,  jnst  as  in  the 
United  States  the  Germanians  and  Mendclssobns,  or  the 
best  musicians  and  vocalists,  are  empl(jycd  to  increase 
the  pleasure  of  tlie  guests  at  grand  dinner-parties. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  their  method  of  enter- 
taining friends.  Mrs,  Loo  Choo  wiU  not  have  to  rear- 
range her  parlor  in  the  morning.  There  will  be  no 
stale  tobacco-smoke  about  the  house,  no  dishes  t<:>  wash, 
no  setting  things  to  rights.  It  is  an  economical  way. 
The  proprietor  of  the  boat  furnishes  the  dinner  and  en- 
gages the  minstrels ;  the  host  has  notliing  to  do  but  pay 
the  biUs. 

Ducks  are  i^ared  on  the  river  in  lioats  set  apart  fur 
the  purpose.  They  are  hatched  in  ovens,  and  soon  learn 
to  obey  the  quack  of  their  master  or  mistress.  They  are 
permitted  to  take  a  swirn  several  times  a  day,  but  a  call 
from  the  keeper  brings  them  quickly  on  Imard.  The  last 
one  receives  a  good  d nibbing,  which  so  quickens  it-s 
memory  that  it  is  seldom  t^irdy  a  second  time.  They 
are  kept  till  fidl  gi-o^Ti,  and  then  taken  to  market. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  houses  at  our  right  hand,  as 
we  sail  up  the  river,  is  a  native  charitable  institution  of 
Bome  sort, 
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just  as  New  York  has  its  "  New  England  Society/* 
Boston  its  "  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,"  only  that  these 
are  mutual*uid  *U'*^aniztitiuiis,  resembling  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity and  Odd  FeUuws,  Nearly  all  of  the  Chinese 
emigrating  to  Calitbniia  and  Austmlia  belong  to  the 
Suuthern  Provinces,  and  are  shipped  fixjm  thi.s  port,  and 
while  here  waiting  passage  find  accommudatitms  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  soeietie-s. 

A  sick  or  unfurttmate  member  is  cared  for.  If  death 
overtakes  him,  his  body  is  sent  home  for  burial  If  poor 
and  out  of  money,  he  is  assisted. 

The  headHinartei-s  am  in  a  hall,  where  the  sojourn- 
ei-s  spread  their  mats  and  prepare  their  rice,  so  that  they 
are  independent  of  boarding-houses  and  can  live  at  an 
economical  mte. 

Missiojiaries  inform  us  that  there  ait;  no  people  in  the 
world  more  benevolent  than  the  Chinese.  Yet  it  is  as- 
serted that  their  charity,  insteitd  of  being  intluenced  by 
high  mora!  principle,  is  aniniated  solely  by  selfish  motives. 

*'  The  cliaracteristic  feature  "  says  Mr,  Looniis,  "  of  the 
false  religion  of  China  is  the  performance  of  meritorioua 
actions  ^*ith  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  selfish  ends.  In 
doing  an  act  which  conscience  pronounces  good  and  right, 
a  Chinaman  imagines  tliat  he  is  entitled  to  some  personal 
advantage  or  reward  corresponding  to  the  character  of  the 
act  performed." 

The  society  of  Sam  Yajj,  which  embraces  the  Canton 
district,  has  sent  atiout  fifteen  tliousand  emigrants  to  Cal- 
ifornia. The  initiation  fee  is  S 10,*  The  Kong  Chau  Com- 
pany, which  embraces  the  district  southwest  of  Canton, 
has  sent  out  sixteen  thousand.  The  initiation  fee  is  8  o. 
This  society  has  property  in  San  Francisco  valued  at 
$  40,000.  The  Yueng  Wo  Company,  embracing  the  Macao 
district,  has  sent  out  twenty-six  thousuud  emigrants, 

•  Ovcrknil  Monthly,  September  1863, 
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There  am  six  cumpatiies  in  San  Fiuiicisco,  and  by  far  j 
tlie  largest  proportion  of   emigrants  to  our   country  gii ' 
under  their  auspices.     The  same  may  be  said  of   those 
who  go  to  Austmlia,  Singapore,  and  the  islands  of  the  ' 
archipelago. 

The  washermen,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  have  their 
trades- unions,  distinct  from  these  organizations.  The 
machinery  of  society  in  this  respect  is  yavy  much  like 
that  of  England  and  the  United  States,  It  is  the  univer- 
sal story,  ^ — protective  union,  mutual  aid,  and  co-opem- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    XL. 


I 


UP    THE    COAST    OF    CHINA. 

T  13  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  steameer 
EIrl-Kkig  works  her  way  out  of  the  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong  eastward,  till  past  a  group  of  small  islands,  then 
turns  lier  prow  northward,  for  a  run  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred miles  to  Sbanghaa. 

The  night  is  cloudy,  the  following  morning  misty,  and 
it  is  not  till  afternoon  that  we  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the 
mainland,  and  find  ourselves  in  sight  of  Swatow,  one  of  t  lie 
five  treaty  ports  of  China  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  north  of  Hong  Kong,  ^*as  thrown  open  to  trade  by 
tlie  tareaty  of  Tieoit-sing.  1858,  and  is  the  shipping  port  of 
the  city  of  Ch*ao^ow-foo.  which  lies  a  short  distance 
inland  It  is  the  emporium  of  a  large  territoir.  compris- 
itig  the  noithem  sections  of  Kwangton  and  Fnkien,  Um* 
Iwa  southern  coast  districts  of  China.  Thai  range  of 
mountains  which  we  see  south  of  the  entnoce  to  the  bar-  ' 
bor  of  Swatow.  which  lifts  ita  rugged  otilUne  fiu  av^ 
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toward  the  west  till  lost  in  the  distance,  after  nitiJiing 
alunit  a  liunditid  miles  inland,  trends  north,  then  north- 
east, and  comes  out  to  the  coast  Jigiiin,  aa  we  shall  see 
by  and  by. 

This  amphitheati*e  is  dmined  by  the  river  H^n  and  its 
tiibutaries,  wbicli  pour  down  from  the  mountains  of  the 
two  districts  through  a  wide  plain  almost  wliolly  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane.  The  Chinese  are  great 
lovers  of  sweetmeats,  and  consume  a  large  quantity  of 
dugar^  which  is  most  profitably  raised  in  the  southern 
provinces.  The  cai-go  of  our  steamer  consists  principally 
of  this  article.  It  is  shipped  to  Slianghae,  Uj  be  taken 
up  the  Yangtse,  and  out  through  the  numerous  canals  to 
the  interior  of  the  empire. 

We  are  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  —  not  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  hut  a  headland,  five  hnndi'ed  feet 
high,  jutting  into  the  sea,  along  which  the  Han  poui-s  its 
csream-coloi-ed  tide.  Upon  a  hill  of  less  elevation,  a  pa- 
goda rears  its  wliite  walls,  forming  a  prominent  landmark 
for  seamen.  Many  of  the  islands  of  the  bay  are  terraced 
from  tlie  sea-fieaclj  to  the  sunnxnt.  We  pass  fleets  of 
fishing-!  >oats. 

"  1  can  always  tell,"  says  the  captain,  "  my  wdiereahonts 
by  the  style  of  the  boats.  Here  the  hulls  are  white; 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Hong  have  pointed  bow», 
and  are  painted  green.  At  Shanghae  we  shall  find  square 
hows  and  red  gunwales." 

This  district,  in  which  Swatow  is  situated,  from  ita 
excess  of  population  is  poverty  stricken.  Great  numbers 
of  people  emigrate.  Many  of  the  coolies  now  throwing 
up  the  embankments  of  the  Pacific  llailroad  in  California 
are  from  this  section  of  the  countiy.  From  a  missionary 
we  learn  tliat  this  province  is  considered  one  of  the 
**  hardest "  in  China,  —  hard  for  the  government  to  man- 
age, liard   to  live  in,  lianl   for  missionary  effort*     Clan 
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%lil8  «re  of  fie^neiii  oocurrence,  and  anned  mobs  resisi 
Ibft  minHiriiw  when  occasion  calls. 

Laws  caimol  be  executed  here,  as  in  other  provinces, 
willuHit  pcoducii^  riots;  especially  is  the  collection  oC^ 
texes  itsisled.  In  China  confederates  in  crime 
bBi[iieDtl]r  ponished  for  small  ofiences  by  having  their 
pigtails  tied  logeUier.     There  is  no  greater  dlsgraca    The 

cue  is  the  emblem 
of  honor;  and  lo 
be  tied  by  it  loj 
another    or 

jf^^^K    A  ^  >^^^9r^*^^H^     ^°^    suffer  exi 
^T  ^^^H^  M     P^^B^fSKf      ^^^  ^^  ^'^^   street^ 

subjected  to  the 
taunts  and  jeers  of 
the  populace,  is  e>> 
ceediiitjlv    humili* 


WAST  wmmxDA, 


Allhr*Tighson€ 

Canton,  the  Ic 
dialect  is  un in teUi- 
"\r  gihletotheCanti>ii» ' 
ese»  Mauyimaj^il 
that  the  four  him- 
dred  millions  of  tlu^ 
empire  have  one 
» ;  but  the  dialects  are  so  numerous  and  diverse, 
thai  Iho  peopte  of  the  different  pn>\inces  can  almost 
iMdily  muliiatl^nd  a  foreigner  as  one  of  their  own  coun«! 
tiymoii  oT  aootJifir  district 

Sw»low  is  math  exposed  to  the  typhoons  which  sweef 
Ihb  sectioii  of  the  coast     It  is  opposite  the  southern^ 
itoitti  of  Iht  island  of  Formosa,  the  situation  of  which  k 
aiippooed  to  hsve  aoflMlhing  to  do  with  the  se\^rity  di^ 
ihcMt  tafrible  giles  of  wind,  and  scarcely  a  year 
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without  the  occinreDce  of  one  or  more  destructive  storms, 
which  strew  the  land  with  i^Teeks. 

Amoy,  which  lies  one  lumdred  and  fil'ty  miles  north  of 
Swatow,  has  one  of  the  most  accessible  harl>ors  on  the 
coast  A  thousand  years  ago  it  was  the  chief  port  of  the 
emiiire  for  foreign  trade.  Western  historians  inform  us 
that  junks  from  Amoy  were  frequently  seen  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  tlie  time  of  Marco  Polo  it  was  a  great 
abippiujiT:  port.  The  Portuguese  were  liere  in  1544,  but 
a  quaiTel  having  sprung  up,  they  were  expelled,  ^ — the 
people  of  the  to\A'n  burning  thirteen  ships  and  massa- 
cring four  hundred  foreij^ners.  During  the  opium  war  in 
1841  it  was  captui-ed  by  the  English  fleet,  and  wlien  the 
treaty  of  Nankin  was  signed  it  was  thrown  open  to  for- 
eign trade. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  the 
island  of  Amoy,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  miles  long,  and 
about  forty  in  circumference,  and  contains  a  ]>opulation 
estimated  at  half  a  million.  If  there  were  forests  on  the 
mountains  or  groves  rm  tlic  liills,  the  scenery  would  be 
very  l>eantifiil  ;  but  the  al>sence  of  trees  detracts  much 
from  tlie  beauty,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  other  Chinese 
landscapes. 

This  city,  wbich  has  a  population  of  about  three  hun- 
dred tlionsand,  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
reltels,  and  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  mvages  com- 
mitted by  them.  The  country  around  Amoy  has  a  thin, 
hard  soil.  bi;t,  like  that  of  New  England,  produces  enter- 
prising men.  Many  of  the  princely  merchants  of  China 
—  and  there  are  some  who  rank  with  the  Iiothscliilds  in 
wealth — ^are  natives  of  this  district. 

Tlie  most  important  port  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghae  is  Foochow,  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  miles  north  of  Amoy,  It  is  located  on  the  river 
Min,    thirty-five    miles    inland.      Tlie   entrance    to    Urn 
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tation.  Being  hollow,  the  l»amboo  is  very  light,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  overluading,  althougk  the  long, 
slender  poles  piuject  far  uver  the  sides,  and  are  piled 
high  upon  the  decks.  One  of  them,  seen  in  the  distance, 
louks  like  a  gimdalow  Jreighted  with  liay  from  the  salt- 
marshes  of  the  Meiriuiack,  ur  an  uld-time  New  England 
meeting-house,  with  a  sail  talked  to  the  steeple.  The 
monsoon  is  setting  in,  the  wind  hlo%vjng  up  the  cosist,  and 
the  "  uieeting-hotiae "  will  make  goo^l  time  to  Shanghae. 
The  timber  disposed  of  there,  a  return  cargo  wiU  be  ob- 
tained of  rice,  bean-cake,  and  other  productions  of  the 
lowlands  and  plains  of  the  Yangtae  valley. 

Long  before  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  great  river 
of  Cliina,  we  find  the  water  discolored  by  the  sediment 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  the 
plains  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  estuary  is  sixty 
miles  wide,  but  is  gradually  becoming  narrower.  Sand- 
leefs  and  mnd-lmnks  are  forming;  islands  appear  from 
time  to  time^  showing  that  the  delta  is  gaining  upon  the 
Bea. 

The  land  is  so  low  that  sometimes,  when  there  is  a 
conflict  of  watera  between  the  floods  pouring  out  and 
the  waves  and  tides  mlling  in,  the  sun-ounding  country 
is  inundated,  and  the  people  are  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  their  boats  or  in  trees. 

Steaming  up  the  bay,  we  see  numerous  foreign  ships, 
some  just  entering  the  river  after  a  long  passage  around 
Cape  Horn  or  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  others  spreading 
their  white  wings  for  a  homeward  Vf>y{^re.  An  English 
steamer  is  shaping  its  course  for  Japan,  an  American  for 
a  voyage  up  the  coast  to  Cheefoo  and  Tientsin,  carrying 
the  mails  to  Pekin.  EverytJiing  about  us  indicates  that 
we  are  approaching  a  great  commercial  city. 
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Turning  a  tw^nd  of  tlie  river,  tlui  masts  of  the  8lii|>- 
ping  Slit!  seen,  ^ a  liundixid  sliips  and  barki^,  thousands  of 
junks,  and  sailing-boats  by  the  ten  thousand.  There  are 
steamers  by  the  score,  bound  for  Japiiu.  Hong  Kong,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast,  north  and  soutli.  Conspicuous 
along  the  docks  are  the  river  steamers  of  Messrs.  Kusaell 
&  Co.,  modelled  after  those  of  Long  Island  Sound,  of  light 
draught,  capacious,  strong,  and  swift.  Some  of  them  were 
built  in  New  York,  and  made  the  voyage  out  by  Cape 
Horn.  The  Englishmen  "laughed  to  see  such  a  cmft." 
Their  steamers  were  screws,  deep,  heavy,  with  small  stow- 
age, able  to  make  only  eight  miles  an  hour  against  the 
current  of  the  Yangtse.  They  changed  countenance  %vhen 
they  saw  these  Yankee  nondescripts  go  against  the  cur- 
rent twelve  miles  and  %^ibh  it  twenty  miles  an  honrf 
Since  then  the  xiver  has  been  kno^vn  as  the  Yankeetm, 
and  the  Yankees  have  had  it  all  their  owti  way. 

Shanghae !  The  name  is  associated  in  our  mind,  aa 
doubtless  it  is  in  the  minds  of  many,  with  the  Hen  Fever. 
Wio  ever  licurd  of  Shangfiae  till  tlie  coarse,  tall,  guwky 
Shanghae  fowls  made  their  appearance  ?  Who  does  not 
remember  those  day.s,  when  all  our  conversation  was 
ak)Ut  Shanghaes  ?  People  talked  Shanghae  in  the  cars, 
going  to  and  from  their  conn  ting -rooms.  We  heard  it  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  the  market,  and  e3j>ecially 
at  the  dinner-table.  **  We  have  a  Shangliae,  my  dear, 
today/*  was  a  common  reumrk  of  the  wife  to  the  hus- 
band when  Bridget  brought  on  the  fowl.  The  Shanghae 
department  was  the  most  attractive  feature  of  count}' 
cattle-shows.  The  fever  made  its  first  appearance  iu 
Massachusetts,  and  spread  throughout  New  England; 
New  Hampshire  caught  it,  then  Vermont ;  Khode  Island 
had  a  touch  of  it ;  the  Hudson  was  no  hamer,  for  it 
moved  westward  like  the  cholera  in  its  mexch.  One 
aiunmer  we  sojourned  a  few  weeks  at  Saratoga^  and  of 
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qU  the  impressions  made  at  that  famous  wabering-place, 
the  strongest  is  the  cock-a-doodle-doo  of  a  Shanghae, 
that  woke  up  the  eastern  sectiun  of  the  town  at  three, 
A.  AL,  with  a  blast  longer  and  louder  than  any  blown 
from  conch-shell  or  fish-horn  by  a  farmer^s  wife  calling 
\wv  husband  to  diimer  rrnio  the  harvests-field 

This  is  the  giiiden  of  Cliina.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly 
tifty  thousand  square  miles,  —  larger  than  the  State  of 
New  York.  But  tliere  are  no  hills  or  mountains  in 
sight.  Comparing  it  to  New  York,  we  must  imagine  the 
Adirondacks  and  iUle^hanies,  and  every  other  ele^ntiun, 
levelled  to  a  vast  meadow,  crossed  by  innumeralde  aititi* 
cial  canals,  connecting  with  natural  creeks  and  wide  rivers. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  kept  in  the  highest  tilth. 
Tliree  crops  a  year  are  han^ested.  Five  hundred  yeara 
ago  Marco  Polo  visited  this  garden,  and  made  the  West- 
ern world  incredulous  by  Ids  account  of  its  wonderful 
fertility.  We  see  bridjL^es  across  the  streams  that  were 
erected,  it  is  supposed,  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  cot- 
ton-plant has  been  cultivated  here  for  centuries.  Before 
Solomon  boilt  his  throne  of  ivory,  befom  Greece  had  a 
hist<:>ry,  tiie  Chinese  were  feeding  silk-worms  on  this 
delta,  sailing  their  samjmns  through  these  canals,  trund- 
ling their  one-wheeled  carriages  through  the  streets  of 
tlie  cities.  This  great  uUuvial  lowhiud  has  been  swarm- 
ing with  human  life,  genemti<»n  after  generation,  with 
little  advancement  in  science  and  art. 

In  1841  Admiral  Pjirker,  of  tlie  British  navy,  sailed  u}» 
the  Wusung,  bombarded  the  to\^^8,  took  Shanghae^  mid 
exacted  a  ransom  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
At  the  close  of  tlm  wjir  this  city  was  thi^own  open  to 
foreign  trade,  wliicli  np  to  that  time  had  been  carried  ou 
at  Canton, 

The  foreigners  located  themselves  a  little  below  the 
town.     In  sailing  up  the  Wusung,  we  come  fixBt  to  the 
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*Americ€Lii  settlemt^nt,  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
waving  Iruia  a  tall  sVdiY  in  front  of  tlie  consulate.  A 
creek  spanned  by  a  hridge  separates  tlie  American  from 
the  British  settlement,  and  another  the  British  from  the 
Frenchj  wliich  h  nearest  the  old  city.  The  Chinese  are 
sharp-siglited.  They  have  found  it  profituhle  to  locate 
tliemselves  near  foreigners,  and  so  tlie  old  city  has  over* 
Huwed  its  walls,  and  a  large  native  population  is  found  in 
h  settlement,  where  the  streets  arc  wide,  macadamized. 
End  kept  free  from  filth ;  hut  the  old  city  is  foul  and 
unsavo^}^ 

The  growth  of  the  jjlace  was  mpid  for  a  few  yeai-s.  In 
1856  there  were  nut  less  than  seventy  foreign  firms.  The 
export  of  tea  in  that  year  was  seventy-seven  million 
pumids,  and  of  silk  fifty-SLK  thousand  bales.  In  1857 
tlie  rebels  approached  the  city.  One  after  another  of 
e  interior  towns  liad  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  retii- 
lea  by  the  hundred  tliousand  Hocked  to  Shanghae  for 
tection  under  the  guns  of  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
11  war-ships,  Tlie  great  influx  of  people  gave  a  mush- 
m  growth  to  the  place,  which  in  1801  was  supposed 
contain  over  one  million  inhabitants.  Speculation  in 
land  set  in ;  fortunes  were  made  in  a  day ;  and  there 
were  predictions  tlmt  Shanghae  would  soon  have  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  that  of  London ;  but  the  fimil  defeat  of 
the  rebels  and  suppression  of  the  rel>eUion  sent  half  a 
uullion  of  refugees  back  to  their  old  homes.  Keal  estate 
liecame  imsalable ;  lots  which  had  been  held  at  fabulous 
prices  coidd  not  be  disposed  of  Houses  in  process  of 
ction  w^ere  left  unfinished.  Then  came  financial  dis- 
ter  in  England.  Old  firms  having  the  confidence  of  the 
mmunity  went  down.  The  cr^ish  was  felt  to  the  veiy 
heart  of  China.  Tlie  iailure  of  Englishmen  carried  down 
Chinamen  here,  who  in  turn  carried  down  others  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  interior  provinces.      In  the  United 
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States  during  the  American  war  less  tea  was  consumed 
than  formerly,  as  was  the  case  in  England  With  a  cot- 
ton famine  in  Lancashire,  w4th  miO-wheeLH  still,  machin- 
ery silent,  warehouses  filled  witli  unsold  goods  in  London 
and  Manchester,  people  could  not  drink  tea  nor  wear  silk 
dresses.  Tmde  diminished  in  Ixindon  and  on  the  Yangtze, 
and  Shanghae  hecame  one  of  the  dullest  of  towns.  It  is 
now  recovering  from  its  decline.  In  1868  trade  came  up 
to  fonner  fi^^ures,  and  the  t^ea  market  the  present  year  has 
opened  at  higher  prices  than  those  of  last  season.  The 
i-eporta  from  the  silk  districts  are  favorable.  Real  estat-e 
is  salable?  at  advancing  prices,  and  those  wlio  are  l>est 
informed  in  regard  to  the  resoui*ces  of  China,  and  who 
believe  there  is  to  be  an  increase  of  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  predict  that  this  place  %\ill  have  a  steady  growth, 
and  that  ultimately  it  w^ill  become  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial marts  of  the  world. 

We  droi>  anchor  in  the  stream,  and  before  the  chain  has 
time  to  run  out  the  steamer  is  surrounded  by  sampans. 
They  are  aU  alike,  —  two  great  eyes,  a  caboose  amidships 
to  shield  passengers  from  sun  and  rain,  painted  white, 
with  red  stripes  reacliing  from  stem  to  stern.  The  boat- 
men speak  broken  English.  '*  Melicau  man  go  with  me»** 
The  letter  r  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  him-  "  Me 
boat  pidgeon."  *'  Me  pidgeon  row  Melican  man."  (It 
is  my  business  to  row  an  American.)  Such  the  gib- 
berisli.  They  swing  their  broad-brimmed  hats,  flourish 
their  tails,  get  into  a  fracas  among  tliemselves  in  their 
eagerness  to  make  an  engagement  to  take  us  ashora  It 
is  better  than  witnessing  a  comedy  at  the  theatre  to 
lean  over  the  rail  of  the  steamer  and  study  such  a  Ufa 
scene.  We  are  in  no  huiiy  to  take  a  sampan*  We  are 
here  to  see  China  and  the  Chinese,  and  these  are  amusing 
spectacles. 

In  the  coui^e  of  half  an  hour  the  ship  is  warped  tip  to 
the  pier,  and  the  boatmen  leave  us  in  disgust. 
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But  a  real  comedy  is  before  us,  in  whicli  we  take  part 
Now  comes  the  contest  fur  tlit:  luggage.  Six  men  have 
possession  of  the  trunk,  four  of  the  Cciipet-bag,  and  two 
are  pulling  at  the  roll  of  shawls.  Thtty  sunge  to  aud 
fro ;  toes  are  crushed,  pigtails  pulled,  and  ribs  punched. 
Blows  and  kicks  are  freely  given.  There  is  an  indescrib- 
able jargon.     Two  start  olf  with    the  trunk,  but  others 
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hasten  to  the  rescue.  We  let  them  fight  awhile,  and  then 
charge  bayonet  with  an  umbrella,  A  few  raps  over  the 
head,  a  vigorous  push  given  to  another,  a  kick  at  a  thiitl, 
and  a  commanding  tone  of  voice,  are  sufficient  to  con- 
quer a  peace.  Giving  the  traps  into  the  hands  of  two, 
we  leave  the  pier  without  further  annoyance. 

These  battles  are  a  part  r »f  a  traveller's  experience.  Let 
the  fellows  fight  awhile,  and  then  he  cim  assert  his  au- 
thority and  give  directiona.  It  is  so  in  all  Kasteni  coun- 
tries,—  at  Constantinople.  Akxandria.  and  Canton  aa 
well  as  here. 

A  few  nunutes*  walk   brings  us  to  the  Astor  House, 
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a  buildiug  not  quiU^  so  impusin;^  ii^^  its  uamtisake  of  New 
York,  l»ut  clean  iind  cnnitViit^ihle,  with  good  fare,  a  cour- 
teous lantlloni  aiul  t-xct^llciit  Uuidlady  Iroui  Old  Euglaud, 
wlio  do  their  I  test  to  lusike  our  stay  a^^eable. 


CHAPTER    XLTT 


IN     THK     CITY      OF     S  H  A  N  O  If  A  E  . 


FROM  OUT  window  in  the  liotel  we  have  a  bcautifnl 
view  not  only  of  the  English  and  French  quarters^ 
but  of  tlie  harbor  as  well.  The  nnineTous  war-ships, 
nierchaut-vessels,  river  and  oceiin  steauiei's,  tugs,  junks» 
t<ea-lightei's,  canal  craft,  tiower-boats,  and  sampans  give 
the  place  a  lively  appeRrance.  The  hott;!  being  situat^^d 
in  the  American  quarter  on  the  quay,  we  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  obaerving  this  chief  shipping  port  of 
diina. 

The  tea-ships  lie  in  tlic  stream  axid  ivceive  their  caigoes 
from  lighters,  or  from  boats  which  come  down  the  canals. 
Tlie  Sooehuw  Creek  enters  the  Wnsung  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  American  and 
English  quarters.  Were  we  to  take  passage  on  the  Inrnt 
sailing  past,  w^e  might  go  up  the  creek  seventy  miles  to 
the  city  of  Soochaw,  containing  more  inhabitants  than 
New  York,  and  from  thence  up  the  imperial  canal  to  the 
Yangtse,  and  on  to  Pekin  ;  or,  turning  south,  we  could 
tn* verse  an  extensive  territory,  visiting  large  cities  and 
towns,  with  viOages  always  in  sight.  Shanghae  being 
the  shipping  port,  for  all  this  re^jion,  and  having  such 
superior  conimunieation  by  water  wifli  iIih  intf^rinr,  has 
become  the  busiest  city  in  China, 
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Ibe  tzanapoirtaticni  of  the  empire  is  mainly  carried  tin 
bjr  w«t€r ;   biti  in  the   mountainous   districts   dunk6}ii 
and  (Mu^k-boEaes  «re 
in  «8e,  and  in  the 
noifteriL      section  - 

two-wbeded  cwte. 

In  the  cities  and 
along  the  paths  in  -—- 
the  ocmntiy  one- 
wheeled  hairows 
are  naed  for  the 
conTejanoe  of  pas- 
aeogers.  They  car* 
IT  two  peraoQs,  who 
83t  eroes-legged  on 
a  narrow  board  No 
bells  are  needed  to 
hefftld  the  com- 
ing of  these  public 
vehicles.  The  creak- 
ing of  the  wooden 
axles  is  so  loud  and 
sharp,  so  much  like 
the  wail  of  a  dumb  animal  in  distress,  tluit  we  are  thank- 
ful  when  one  has  passed  beyond  our  1  (earing. 

The  delta  of  the  Yangtse,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi. 
is  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  river.  Marshy  jTrouiid, 
fresh  water  five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  insufticient 
drainage  are  conditions  not  conducive  to  health  ;  and 
Shanghae  is  not  a  desirable  place  to  live  in.  Foreigners 
endure  it  because  of  its  advantages  for  trade.  Mbsiun- 
aries  make  it  their  home,  that  they  may  benefit  the  mil- 
lions around  them. 

It  is  not  an  attractive  field  for  missionary  effort. 
Christian  virtues  are  not  always  manilested  by  sailors  in 
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foreign  ports.  Jack  ashore  Iiere  takes  quite  as  much 
liberty  as  wlien  at  home,  and  bis  dejx)rtmt:jut  does  not 
^eatly  coniioend  Ciiiistiaiiity  to  the  Chiiiesa 

A  sailors'  chapel  has  been  opened  in  the  sulmrbs,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a  neat  stone  editice, 
and  forms  a  pleasing  fe^ttme  in  the  view  from  the  hoteL 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  all  sailoiB  do  not  give 
loose  reins  to  passion  and  apjjetite  whQe  in  port.  Ac- 
companying the  chaplain^  Eev,  Mr  Syle,  on  Sunday ,  we 
Knd  an  attentive  congregation  of  about  fifty  broiued  tars. 
It  is  affecting  to  see  them  drop  their  dollars  lulo  the 
plate  as  they  pass  out  idtev  sei'vice,  —  money  haixl  earned, 
but  given  freely  to  sustain  the  place  of  worship. 

There    are    several    American    missiouaribs    laboring 
among  the  Chinese,  —  Mr.  Yates,  Mr,  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Thomson ;  and  although  there  are  so  many  discoumge- 
mcnts,  their  labor  hius  not  been  without  its  rew*ard.    Many 
Chinese  have  accepted  the  Christian  religion.    Simday 
sen^ices  in  English  are  held  both   in   the  English  and 
American  sections  of  the  city,     It  is  one  of  the  eliamc- 
teristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  that  wherever  he  goes  he 
carrier  his   institutions  with   him.     The  repiesentiiti 
of  this  siiu dy  nice  at  Sbanghae  cannot  get  along  ^  < 
out  their  church,  their  daily  newspaper,  race-course,  bil- 
liard-tables, club,  library,  and  reading-rtMim,  Masonic  hall, 
yacht   ossociation,   and   societies   fVyr   the   promotion    of 
knowledge.     AU  of  these  are  here,  and  well  Rustained. 
A  Yankee  is  keeping  a  periodical  store  that  would    ^ 
credit  to  a  Western  city,  where  we  can  obtain  all 
K*st  magazines  and  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  issuan  ot 
the  English  and  Americjin  press.     Foreigners  come  h  ^ 
to  make  money,  but  do  not  forego  the  conveniences 
comforts  of  home. 

With  a  gentleman  to  interpret  for  us  we  strt*ll  through 
the  city,  looking  into  the  shops  and  tea-houses  of  Hip 
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Wo,  Hop  Kee,  Tin  Yiik,  and  Chung  Wo.  Tliese  are  not 
the  names  of  the  proprietoi*3,  but  of  their  estabhsh- 
ments. 

In  the  cities  of  the  United  States  we  have  the  Tremont 
House,  the  National  Hotel,  and  Lone-Star  Saloon.  In 
England  the  Boards  Head,  wliem  Falstaff  th-ank  lib  "  intol- 
erable deal  of  sack,'*  and  the  "  Pig  with  the  Poker/'  In 
Paris  we  may  trade  at  the  ''  Good  Angel,"  or  the  "  Poor 
Devil  "  i  but  here  we  ai*e  invited  t^  patronize  the  **  Heav- 
enly Jewel/'  the  "  Sincerity  and  Faith/*  the  "  Everlasting 
Harmony/'  An  apothecary  keeps  "  The  Hall  of  E\  erlast- 
ing  Spring/'  This  tea-house,  witli  its  benches  filled  by 
drinkers,  is  "  The  Chamber  of  Fragr-ant  Almonds,"  The 
newspaper  «n  the  hands  of  this  gentleman  smoking  a 
long-stenmied  pipe  is  the  Lin  Su  Fatt^,  or  *'  Phcpnix 
of  Talent/'  The  rival  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  is  the  "  Golden  Garden  of  All  Peace/' 

The  gentlemen  sitting  here  at  this  noonday  hour  have 
come  in  to  talk  business.  They  do  not  at  once  plunge 
into  it,  but  order  their  tea,  converse  a%vhilc  on  other  mat- 
tera,  and  approach  the  subject  of  trade  only  after  a  profu- 
sion of  flowery  compliments. 

In  nearly  eveiy  shop  we  see  an  inscription,  —  usually 
a  moral  aphorism  from  Confucius,  who  was  the  "P(x»r 
Eichard"  and  Dr-  Watts  of  China  ! 

The  inscriptions  arc  on  scrolLs  of  red  paper,  witli  illu- 
minated borders.  From  Bridgenian's  l>ook  of  Cliinese 
Proverbs  we  select  a  few  to  sliow  their  chamcter :  — 

"  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  will  both  go  into  the 
pit" 

**  A  fair  wind  raises  no  storni." 

'*  A  man  may  be  depriv^ed  of  life,  but  a  good  name  can- 
not be  taken  from  him." 

*'  Eveiy  man  sees  tiie  faults  of  others,  but  cannot  dis- 
cern his  own/' 
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"  If  the  fence  is  strong  the  dogs  will  not  get  in." 

"  What  is  ea^ilj  acquiix^d  is  tiasily  lost.'* 

**  Man  contrives,  but  heaven  decrees," 

'*  A  gem  is  not  polished  without  rubbing,  nor  a  man 
perfected  without  trials." 

**  A  word  spoken  in  the  ear  is  heard  a  thousand  miles 
off." 

"  Bitter  not  be  than  be  nothing.'* 

"  Great  humility  is  great  lionor." 

"  That  which  soars  not  high  is  not  hurt  by  the  fall,*" 

"  It  is  only  the  naked  wlio  fear  the  lij^ht." 

"  If  wluit  we  see  is  doubtful,  how  can  we  believe  what 
is  spoken  behind  the  back/' 

We  reach  the  liquor-shop  of  Shun  Woo,  the  **  Faith 
and  Cliarity  "  saloon,  while  the  proprietor  is  worshipping 
his  deceased  ancestoi-s. 

The  entii'e  front  of  the  establishment  is  open,  and  we 
have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  interior,  —  bottles  of 
brandy,  gin»  whiskey,  wine»  and  coixlials,  on  the  shelves, 
and  in  the  centit?  of  the  room  a  table  spread  wnth  plates 
of  fish,  one  with  a  cold  chicken,  cups  of  boiled  rice,  plates 
of  sweetmeats  and  delicacies.      The  shopkeeper  and  his 
family  stand  behind  the  tables.     He  lights  two  candles, 
and  seveml  incense  sticks ;  and  while  the  pleasant  fni- 
grance  fills  the  room,  lie  kneels,  touches  the  floor  with  his  < 
forehead,  rises,  doubles  up  his  fists,  putting  Ms  knuckles  ! 
together,  raises  them  to  his  face,  bows  and  kneels  again.  ] 
takes  from  the  table  a  bunch  of  silver  paper,  sets  it  on 
fii-e,  and  stands  in  reverent  attitude  till  it  is  consumed. 

This  religious  ceremony  which  we  have  just  %vitnessed 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  of  our  estimates  and 
expectations  for  the  future  of  this  country.  It  will  liave 
to  do  with  the  intro<Iuction  of  railroads,  the  construc- 
tion of  telegraphs,  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  ^ 
and  Christianity. 
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Filial  revert^nce  is  religion,  and  the  worship  of  the 
dead  is  now  the  chief  religion  of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  world  —  China  in  par- 
tietJar —  is  the  realm  of  light,  and  tliat  after  tliis  is  the 
world  of  darkness ;  that  the  dt^ad  stand  in  need  of  the 
same  articles  of  food  and  clot]iing,  as  well  as  imple- 
ments of  industry,  that  they  did  io  this.  Coats,  hats, 
shoes,  money,  boats,  sampans,  rice,  fish,  chickens,  are 
needed  there  as  here.  As  the  dead  ha%^e  l>ecome  invis- 
ible, they  of  course  cannot  eat,  wear,  or  use  anything 
tangible,  but  ever^tliing  must  be  made  invisible.  Tliere 
are  no  coats  in  that  land,  no  liats,  no  sampans,  hut  those 
who  have  gone  there  are  entirely  dej>endent  upon  their 
fi-iends  in  this  world.  Those  who  are  in  the  light  cannot 
see  into  the  darkness,  but  they,  being  in  the  darkness,  vjxn 
look  out  into  the  light  and  beliold  all  the  acts  of  the 
hving,  and  it  is  in  their  power  t-o  reward  those  who  feed 
and  clothe  them,  and  t^  aflUct  those  who  foi^get  to  relieve 
their  necessities.  The  sph-its,  if  neglected  by  the  liv- 
ing, take  their  revenge  l)y  sending  sickness  and  disease, 
in  it^H  various  forms,  not  only  upon  their  relatives,  but 
upon  the  public  generally,  A  dutiful  son  worships  at 
the  grave  of  his  father,  who  rewards  him  with  health  and 
prosperity.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  Chinaman  t-o 
die  in  a  foreign  land  away  from  home,  for  then  he  is 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  offerings  of  his  ndative-s 
and  descendants.  We  see,  therefore,  why  it  is  that  the 
Chinese  in  California  send  home  the  hoilies  of  their  coun- 
tryTijen  who  die  there.  They  have  a  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose. Tlie  dead  would  take  vengeance  upon  them  if  they 
did  not  perform  the  filial  act. 

The  government  of  the  world  of  darkness  is  supposed 
to  lie  a  counterpart  t^  that  of  China,  from  the  emperor 
down  to  the  mandarins  of  one  button,  and  even  to  the 
policemen.      They   also   believe    tliat   character    is    not 
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cliuiiged  by  death,  but  that  a  iiiaiidurin,  a  judge,  a  police- 
nun  i,  can  be  influeoctid  in  that  luud  by  bribes,  just  as  in 
this  world. 

Tlie  ancestral  talilet  in  tliis  **  Faith  and  Charity  **  sa- 
loon is  a  small  i*ed  board,  covered  with  characters  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  deceased  ancestors.  In  old  familiee, 
Uibkns  are  found  dating  back  many  centuries. 

There  aie  temples  erected  by  wealthy  men  for  the 
pivservation  of  the  tablets  of  their  fathers,  to  which 
their  own  will  Ije  added  after  death.  Tliere  am  no 
editices  more  sacred  than  tliese  ancestral  halls.  We  of 
the  Western  world  trace  with  pride  otir  connection  with 
the  family  tree  back  to  the  ancient  trunk  which  flourislied 
on  the  soil  of  Old  England,  and  in  that  **  fast-anchored 
isle"  the  last  thing  which  men  part  with  in  adversity 
is  the  old  homestead.  We  cannot  bear  the  thougbl 
of  beinj^  forgotten  after  death-  Our  instinct  of  immor- 
tality ever  utters  ite  protest  against  annihilation.  We 
want  to  be  remembered.  The  heart-ache  of  Kirk  White 
has  been  felt  by  millions.  Mournful  that  exclamation 
of  his,  *'  Fifty  years  hence  w^ho  will  think  of  Henry  ! " 

To  secure  immortality,  to  cause  our  names  to  be  held 
in  fond  remembrance,  w^e  found  schools  and  hospitals, 
put  stained  windows  in  churches,  endow  collies,  estab- 
lish libmries,  ^ith  the  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  wholly 
ftirgotten  when  we  have  passed  away.  In  like  manner 
this  ancestral  worship  appeals  to  the  deepest  instincts  of 
the  soul  It  j:)ermeates  society,  and  is  the  basis  almost 
of  the  political  s>^tem  of  the  empire.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation  t»f  the  law  of  inheritance,  and  to  a  great  degree  of 
the  laud  tenure.  The  chief  desire  of  the  Chinaman  is 
for  children  to  bear  his  name.  ^  a  son  who  will  care  for 
him  when  he  is  dead,  and  make  his  existence  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  in  the  future  life ;  for  just  in  propor- 
tiirn  to  the  reverence  and  devotion  of  the  living  will  lie 
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the  happiness  of  the  dead.  A  daughter  is  of  bnt  little 
account,  hence  woman's  degradation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  ehlest  son  to  perform  these  filial 
acts  to  the  dead;  hence  the  laws  which  give  him  the 
larg(3st  sliare  of  the  estate,  and  that  keep  up  the  un- 
e<|ual  distribution  of  property  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations. A  man  having  been  married  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  having  no  son,  may  marry  a  second  wife, 
or  any  number  of  wives,  and  thus  polygamy  becomes  a 
civil  institution.  If  a  man  dies  without  male  issue,  or 
becomes  a  Christian,  or  repudiates  the  worship  of  liis 
ancestors,  he  consigns  all  of  them,  father,  grand fatlier, 
and  great-grandfather,  to  beggary,  and  intlicts  unknown 
miseries  upon  the  living. 

Bev.  Mr.  Yates  says  :  *'  I  have  known  a  father  threaten 
to  take  hi::  own  life  in  order  to  insure  punishment  upon 
his  only  son  if  he  became  a  Christian  V* 

If  one  man  ollends  another,  the  aggrieved  mR  not  seek 
revenge  by  taking  the  life  of  his  enemy  with  revolver, 
rifle,  or  by  arsenic,  as  some  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  in  civilized  lands,  but  will  stab  himself  on  the 
doorstep  of  his  enemy,  who,  under  the  laws  of  China, 
will  stand  a  chance  of  liaviug  his  head  chopped  off! 

To  be  beheaded  is  not  only  the  severest  punishment 
but  tlie  greatest  disgrace  that  c^in  lutfipen  to  a  man ;  for 
if  a  spirit  appears  in  the  world  of  darkness  without  a 
head,  it  \s  pnjna  facie  evidence,  only  the  face  is  wanting, 
that  he  was  a  wicked  fellow^  here,  and  he  is  at  once  given 
over  by  the  mandarins  of  that  w^orld  to  be  tormented  by 
demons. 

During  the  late  rebellion  both  parties  cut  off  the  lieads 
of  those  slain  in  battle,  that  they  might  be  headless  in 
the  other  world.  The  friends  of  those  who  were  thus 
decapitated  Avere  accustomed  to  visit  the  battle-fields  and 
unite  the  heads  and  bodies  again.     We  are  not  inlbrmed 
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as  to  what  the  effect  would  be  if  a  head  was  joined  to 
the  vrrong  body,  making  a  composite  man  I  It  must  be 
rather  queer  for  a  peiBon  to  tind  out  that  he  hail  the 
brains,  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  belonging  to  somebody 
else,  or  discover  that  his  body  was  not  his  own  I 

Tliere  are  three  great  festivals  during  the  year,  when 
contributions  and  offerings  are  made  for  the  dead  who 
have  no  friends  to  care  for  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  expenditure  iu  this  city  for  paper,  shoes,  boats,  robes, 
hats,  coats,  and  other  articles  of  clothing  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  friendless  dead,  is  not  less  tlian 
$18,000  per  animm.  With  this  for  a  basis,  there  would 
be  expended  throughout  the  empire  about  thirty  nullion 
dollars  per  annum  in  public  charity.  In  addition  every 
family  has  its  own  oflerings  U»  make,  AUov^^g  each 
family  in  the  empire  to  spend  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  annum,  and  taking  the  population  at  four  hundred 
millions^  or  eighty  million  families,  with  five  persona  to 
each  bousehohl,  we  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
dollars  expended  in  private  offerings  for  the  dead,  or  a 
total  of  one  liundred  and  fifty  millions,  including  public 
contributions.  This  amount  goes  out  in  flame  and  smoke 
burned  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead  1 

Yet  this  is  not  prompted  by  filial  affection;  for  the 
Chinese  are  not  more  affectionate  than  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  constant  sacrifice  for  the  dearl  is 
impelled  by  self-intei^st  and  fear,  and  not  by  reverence 
alone.  The  living  are  slaves  to  the  dead.  The  genera- 
tions of  to-day  are  chained  to  those  of  the  past. 

A  few  steps  farther  along  the  street  and  we  are  at  the 
shop  of  "  Heavenly  Benevolence/'  where  articles  for  the 
dead  are  sold.  A  man  \rith  two  large  baskets  suspended 
from  a  bamboo  passes  us,  collecting  the  gifts  that  have 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  deceased  sailors,  orphans, 
and  all  who  have  no  living  friends  to  care  for  them  in 
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the  future  life.  The  \ 
af  the  shops  and  hma 
how  kiml-heazteil 
and  beneToleiii  tbB 
contributofi  mm~ 
Although  the  Chi- 
nese do  nol  SQimii 
a  trumpet  befofe 
them,  as  did  the 
Pharisees  of  old 
time,  thej  make 
an  ostentatious  dts^ 
play  of  their  bene- 
factions. 

As  the  evening 
ipproaches,  the  peo- 
ple gather,  kindle  a 
fire,  and  cast  the 
giffs  into  the  flames. 
Shall  we  smile  at 
the  idea  ?  Was  it 
not  Friar  Tetzel 
who  declared  that 
as  soon  as  the  money  chinked  in  the  box,  the  imprisoned 
soul  escaj>ed  from  pulsatory  ?  Does  not  t)ie  greatest 
church  in  Christendom  still  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  ^t^ 
of  money  for  the  saying  of  mass  will  transfer  a  spirit  from 
purgatory  to  paradise  ?  Tt  h  not  well  for  us  to  ridicule 
the  Chinese,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 
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CHINA  is  a  land  of  soperstitioiis.  Peibapa  it  is  hoc 
to  be  wondered  at.  for  gross  credulity  still  lingers  u 
communities  that  call  themselves  most  civilized.  Not 
only  in  England,  but  in  America^  conmiunities  may  be 
found  which  believe  that  when  a  murder  is  committed 
the  innocence  or  guilt  of  all  persons  may  be  ascertained 
by  compelling  them  to  touch  the  body  of  the  victim.  If 
guilty,  blood  will  ooze  from  the  pores.  A  thunder-storm 
in  tills  country  is  a  sign  that  the  emperor^s  ministers  are 
in  a  quarrel,  and  when  a  fog  comes  on  it  is  a  sure  in- 
dication that  women  are  having  an  undue  influence  over 
public  and  private  affairs !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
affairs  of  our  own  country  will  not  become  foggy  under 
the  present  movement  of  woman  for  an  enlaigement  of 
her  sphere  of  action. 

The  superstition  wliich  perhaps  is  almost  as  great  a  hin- 
drance to  progress  as  ancestral  worship  is  Fung  Sliuey. 
Tlie  literal  meaning  of  the  tann  is  "  wind  and  water."  To 
comprehend  it  we  must  understand  the  natural  philoso- 
phy of  these  people,  and  become  acquainted  with  their 
views  of  the  plienomena  of  the  seasons. 

In  speculating  uiwn  the  philosophy  of  nature,  behold- 
ing the  putting  forth  of  leaves  at  the  approach  of  spring, 
the  budding  of  fruits,  the  unfolding  of  flowers,  l)efore  the 
breezes  *V()ni  the  Imlniy  south  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  noticing  the  falling  of  leaves,  tne  decay  of  vege- 
tation l>efore  the  north  winds  of  the  fall  and  winter, 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  genial  and  life- 
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giving  influences  are  from  the  south,  and  all  decaying  and 
destructive  influences  are  from  the  north.  Goodness,  vir- 
tue, liappiness,  joy,  peace,  prosperity,  and  long  life  are 
from  the  south,  wafted  on  the  gentle  breezes;  but  the 
northern  blasts  blown  by  the  devil,  if  not  turned  aside, 
will  bring  disaster,  disease,  and  death. 

They  liavo  not  peopled  the  fields  and  woods,  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  with  the  nymphs  and  naiads  of  Grecian 
fables ;  Pan  does  not  play  his  pipe  ;  there  are  no  dancing 
fauns  or  pretty  sprites  in  their  philosophy;  but  these 
climatic  influences  are  incarnations,  —  good  spirits  from 
tlie  south,  bad  ones  from  the  north. 

Somehow  these  influences  cannot  move  east  or  west, 
but  are  comt)elled  to  advance  in  right  lines  from  the 
north  or  south.  They  cannot  turn  a  comer,  and  if  any 
ol)stacle  is  placed  in  their  path,  they  are  efiTectually 
stopped. 

We  smile  at  the  superstition,  but  to  the  Chinese  it  is 
reality  and  sound  philosophy.  It  is  a  science,  and  there 
are  numerous  doctors  of  Fung  Shuey,  —  men  who  are 
called  Sim  SarujH,  who  detect  the  causes  of  bad  Fung 
Shuey  and  apply  proper  remedies. 

Some  montlis  since  the  merchants  in  the  city  became 
alanned  at  the  falling  ofi*  of  business,  and  the  Fung 
Shuey  doctors  were  called  upon  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
They  met  in  solemn  counciL  No  consultation  of  country 
d(x:tors  over  a  des])erate  case  of  typhoid  fever  could  be 
more  ^rave  than  theirs.  After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
ciLse,  it  was  discovered  that  the  north  gate  of  the  city 
had  no  walls  before  it  to  arrest  the  l)ad  spirits,  and  that  in 
c()nse(}uence  they  had  come  in  and  played  their  pranks 
among  the  business  men,  causing  stagnation  of  trade,  fail- 
ures, and  hard  times  generally !  The  wall  across  the 
street  was  at  once  erected,  and  as  the  devils  cannot  turn  a 
right  angle,  no  more  can  get  in  by  that  portal  I 
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With  Rev.  Mr.  Yutes  for  a  guide,  we  walk  down  tlie 
compamtively  eleau  sti'e^ts  of  the  French  settlement, 
and  enter  tlie  city  by  the  northern  gate.  The  walls  are 
of  brick,  about  twenty  feet  high.  We  pass  some  poor 
wretches  who  obtain  their  rice  by  picking  up  straws, 
sticks,  and  reeds  from  festering  muck-heaps,  w*hich  they 
dry  and  sell  for  fuel  By  tiie  entrance  are  itinerant 
venders  of  doughnuts,  barbers,  and  fortune-tellei^. 

We  are  compeUed  to  turn  to  the  right,  as  we  step  in- 
side, —  a  brick  wail  being  Ijuilt  across  the  street 

"  This  wall  is  Fung  Shiiey  "  says  Mr,  Yates. 

A  few  steps  fartlier,  and  he  calls  our  attention  to  a  bas- 
ket dangling  from  a  pole  in  front  of  a  elianibcr  \\'ind«»vv 

"  That  also  is  Fung  Shiiey;* 

The  basket  was  put  up  to  catch  any  of  the  bad  impj$ 
wdio  might  be  aiming  to  get  into  the  apartment. 

Down  the  street  a  few  i-ods  w^e  see  a  boanl  fence  built 
in  front  of  windows  which  face  the  north,  and  are  in- 
formed that  the  fence  is  Fung  8huey. 

We  notice  a  rude  picture  of  a  Chinese  deity  on  the 
w^all  with  a  lamp  btlniing  before  it,  reminding  us  of  the 
pictxuHis  of  tlie  Virgin  on  the  walls  of  old  Itome. 

"  More  Fung  Shuey." 

Our  stmll  takes  us  t^  the  Mission  church,  a  phdn  edi- 
fice %vith  a  Gothic  tower ;  near  by  is  the  yamun,  or  jialace 
of  a  mandarin.  He  calk  our  attention  to  its  situation, 
and  says,  '*  Here  we  have  some  Fung  Shuey  which  is 
connected  with  our  church  edifice."  AMide  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  rebek  the  mandarin  who  occupieil  the 
palace  near  Mr.  Yates's  church  died,  and  tdl  the  Fung 
Shuey  doctors  said  his  death  was  caufi«d  by  the  tiiwer 
of  the  church,  which  kept  off  the  good  spirits  but  let 
in  the  bad. 

A  Her  the  rebek  were  driven  away,  a  deputation  of 
officials  waited  upon  the  missionaries,  and  stated  that,  us 
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the  lower  had  caused  the  death  of  a  mandarin,  no  one 
was  willing  tu  come  under  its  baleful  iriflueuce,  Euid  that 
for  the  good  of  the  community  it  must  be  torn  down. 
The  missiotjaries  proposed  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  the 
otticials  declined  the  oHer  and  appealed  to  lugher  an- 
thorities  to  remove  the  palace  to  some  other  quarter  of 
the  city.  This  was  not  granted.  The  doctors  of  Fung 
Shuey  were  then  called  in  cuuncd,  and  it  was  iinally 
decided  to  rebndd  the  edihce,  \siiich  had  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  I'ebels,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  had 
devils  came  dow^i  from  the  north  they  would  strike  the 
outer  wall  of  the  palace  at  a  sharp  angle,  just  as  the 
current  of  a  swift  river  strikes  the  cutwater  of  a  clipper^ 
and  thus  be  tunied  aside.  Perhaps  the  doctors  fancied 
the  imps  would  go  plump  against  the  church.    Had  we 
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the  philosophy  of  these  people,  and  were  our  sight  re- 
fined enough  to  penetrate  the  realm  of  these  spirits,  pos- 
eibly  w*e  should  see  a  heap  of  impa  at  the  foot  of  the 
church-tower  I 
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This  superstition  is  miiveraiiUy  believed  in  by  the 
wismt  muudariij  of  three  buttous  as  well  as  by  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  cooly,  and  the  attempts  of 
iiidividimls  to  ward  oft'  bad  spiiits  by  the  ei-ection  of 
fences,  walls,  baskets,  and  the  planting  of  tree5,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  neighbors,  leads  to  constant  litigation. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Fmig  Shuey  affects  the 
dead  as  well  aa  the  living,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  protect  graves  from  evil  influences. 

*'  Here,"  says  Mr,  Yates,  "  w^e  get  at  the  cause  of  the 
lu^tility  of  tlie  Chinese  to  foreigner."  We  are  inno- 
vators ;  we  disturb  Fung  Shuey,  keep  out  the  good  and 
let  in  a  legion  of  bad  spirits.  We  want  to  set  up  tele- 
graph-poles, open  coal-mines ;  and  build  milroads,  which 
would  disturb  the  dead ;  for  if  railroads  are  constructed, 
tlie  Chinese  vfiU  be  compelled  to  gather  up  the  bones  of 
their  fathers,  put  them  in  pots,  and  remove  them  to  otber 
localities. 

With  this  insight  into  the  religion  of  China,  we  can 
better  comprehend  the  reason  for  the  deadness  of  the 
empiiu  Tlie  people  think  constantly  of  the  dead;  every 
motive  of  action  has  reference  to  the  reward  or  punish- 
ia«0t  they  will  receive  from  their  ancestors.  How  can  a 
nation  advance  while  dragging  a  hundred  geneiatians  t 
Their  thoughts  and  aspiialions  are  circnmscrihed  by  their 
slavish  fear  of  the  dead.  An  innoTator  —  a  man  who 
dties  what  the  fiUhers  did  nol  do — perils  the  hairiness 
of  bolh  Ibi^  '  Old  die  dead.    Foieigneis  aie  inno- 

valors  theit'i  ne  resistai    Heooe  all  advanoement 

thus  ht  has  been  nade  hy  saperior  force, — by  the  can> 
iMm%  aignaanl..  £mf  Inaly  that  has  ben  made  witfa 
mni^  poipsn  has  hean  wnuig  bom  a  govemiieiil  re- 
hidaiit  10  disliuh  the  old  older  oT  thinga  We  see  why 
miaifawKifka  hava  mdk  mp4ulX  voric,  and  wouia  at  whai 
tiMQr  h^w  iiinfMa|iliiAtd;  wa  aea  wfajr  tha  Chineaa  are 
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determined  not  to  have  railroads.  The  empire  is  a 
gravt^yuKl.  lUilroads  are  remorseless  ;  they  cut  tlirough 
the  cities  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead  alike,  A  milroad 
niuniiig  ten  niiles  in  Cliina  would  disturb  the  whole 
spirit-realuj.  Unlucky  strokes  from  spades  mi^dit  sever 
skulls  from  vertehne  in  some  ancestral  burial-ground,  and 
then  there  would  be  headless  ghosts  wandering  tlnough 
the  land  of  darkness,  and  sickness^  pestilence,  calamity, 
and  untold  horrors  would  settle  upon  China.  Firmness 
only  on  the  fiart  of  the  Western  nations  in  the  revision 
of  the  treaties  will  forward  Chrbtian  civilization  in  this 
benighted  land.  China  will  advance  only  by  pressure 
from  without.  The  inertia  of  the  mass  is  too  great  to 
move  of  itseK  along  the  path  of  modern  civilization. 
Wlien  that  screeching  innovator,  the  locomotive,  begins  to 
move  across  the  plains  of  this  Floweiy  I^nd,  ploughing 
up  old  bones,  breaking  the  chains  which  liind  the  living 
to  tlie  dead,  there  will  be  hope  for  China.  It  will  yet  do 
for  China  what  it  is  doing  for  India,  It  is  a  fHjwerful 
missionaiy.  Idols,  caste,  prejudices,  sacred  bulls,  Brah- 
mans.  customs,  religions,  laws,  governments,  dynasties, 
pashtis,  mandarins,  and  kings  are  borne  down  by  that 
great  leveller.  No  otlier  agent  of  civilization  can  be  so 
patent  in  these  Eastern  lands,  not  even  the  press. 

There  is  a  strong  anti-forei^qi  party  composed  of  tuan- 
darins,  ofticials,  and  lit-erary  men,  who  fear  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  with  liberty  for  foreigners  to  go 
w^iere  they  please,  and  vairry  on  trade,  will  in  the  end 
diminish  their  power  and  inliuence.  In  October  last  the 
emperor  sent  a  secret  not^  to  the  governor-general  of 
the  tw'o  provinces  of  Kiangsi  and  Nganwhei,  calling  for 
his  view*3  in  regard  to  the  I'e vision  of  the  treaties  with 
foreign  powers. 

This  fjtlicial,  Tseng,  who  is  a  mandarin  of  higli  mnk, 
and  one  of  the  able^st  in  the  empire,  has  prepax-ed  a  curious 
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document.  He  says  that  '*  the  ohject  of  foreigners  in 
coming  to  China  and  trading  largely  in  goods  is  to 
follow  ovit  their  nefarious  devices  of  depriving  others 
of  advantages,  and  they  wisli  to  damage  tlie  mer- 
cliaats  of  tl'hina.*'  He  draws  a  piotm-e  of  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  empire,  and  attributes  it  to  the 
throwing  open  of  the  treaty  ports  and  tlie  presence  of 
foreign  steamers,  which  have  ruined  tmde  and  driven 
olT  junks. 

He  says :  "  If  small  steamers  be  allowed  in  the  interior, 
native  craft  of  every  size,  sailors,  and  pilots  will  suffer; 
and  if  they  are  allowed  to  construct  telegraphs  and  rail- 
rtmds,  owners  of  cart^^,  mules,  chairs,  and  inns,  and  the 
coolies,  will  suftiir/' 

We  do  not  wonder  at  such  an  expression ;  it  is  the 
same  old  ciy  which  has  been  mlsed  in  every  land  against 
pidilic  iniprovement.s.  What  a  prejudice  Stephenson  had 
Ui  en4Hmnter  in  Euglaiul  l^efoi-e  getting  the  tirst  raikoad 
started  !  Land-ownei^s,  turni)ike*men,  owners  of  fast 
hoi-ses,  proprietors  of  stage  lines,  lords,  dukes,  and  earls, 
opjMJscd  the  introtluction  of  radroads  with  just  such  argu- 
ments. The  ablest  lawyers  of  the  realm,  politicians  in 
the  Commons  and  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  drew 
gh)omy  pictures  of  the  ruin  and  distress  which  railroads 
woidd  Tiring  upon  the  country.  And  to-ilay  the  farm 
laborers  of  England  are  smashing  mowers  and  reapers,  be- 
cause they  compete,  as  they  think,  with  mamtal  labcjr. 

But  Governor-General  Tseng  is  not  altogether  an  old 
fogy.  He  is  anxious  to  introduce  foreign  machiner}^  into 
tlie  ct»al-mines  on  the  Yaugtije  and  in  the  Xortheni 
Peninsula.  The  Chinese  are  mining  the  surface  veins^ 
and  the  coal,  though  of  poor  quality,  is  used  by  the  river 
»t45amera  in  their  downwaitl  trips.  It  is  lielicved  that 
vain»  lower  in  the  sti-ata  will  yield  a  better  article.  Tlie 
governor-general  says  :  — 
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"Ttwmilfi  enrich  China  to  borrow  appliances  for  ex- 
tracting coal,  and  it  would  appear  to  desen^e  a  trial/* 

The  position  wliich  he  would  have  the  emperor  take 
is  summed  up  in  the  tbDowing  sentence:  — 

"  With  respect  to  the  points  that  ai^e  not  Iiigldy  olmox- 
ious,  we  not  only  should  not  contend  over  tliem  much ; 
we  should  ^^rant  them,  if  asked.  It  is  only  as  to  rail- 
roads,  steamers,  salt,  and  residence  in  the  interior  for 
trade,  as.  destnictive  to  our  people's  interest,  that  a  stren- 
nons  tight  sliuukl  he  made.'* 

It  has  been  known,  for  some  time,  that  there  are  gold 
deposits  in  the  mountains  of  the  Shangtung  pro%^ince, 
which  lies  north  of  Sliaugliae  half-way  to  Pekin.  Tlie 
mandarins  have  kept  a  close  watch  over  the  country, 
driving  ofl*  all  gold-seekers,  dreading  an  irruption  of  red- 
shirted  men  Iroui  ralifomia  and  Austmlia.  But  the  Clii- 
nese  have  at  last  hroken  loose.  The  people  have  set  the 
officials  at  defiance,  and  have  gone  to  work  washing  the 
gold  from  the  streams.  They  are  called  the  Cheefoo  mines, 
and  are  easy  of  access.  How  extensive  or  how  rich  the 
deposit  is  not  known.  Should  they  prove  to  be  rich, 
Tseng's  recommendations  for  keeping  out  foreigners  will 
be  of  no  avaiL  The  Chinese  themselves  liave  caught  the 
gold-fever.  So  many  of  them  have  been  in  California  that 
they  are  keenly  alive  to  anything  relating  to  gold-mining. 
Tile  mines  bring  business,  and  there  are  no  shar[>er  or 
shrewder  men  in  the  world  than  the  Chinese* 

'*The  best  thing  that  coidd  happen  to  China,"  says  a 
leading  American  merchant,  "  would  be  the  introduction 
of  a  few  thousand  California  gold-miners  "  The  irruption 
of  such  an  element,  if  not  too  violent,  would  infuse  new 
life  into  the  de^ul  mass. 

In  1849  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  empire  was 
sent  into  exile  for  publishing  a  geography,  for  eulo- 
gizing  the  character  of  Washington,  and   praising   the 
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people  of  other  lands,  especially  of  the  United  States, 
Up  to  that  time  the  Chinese  believed  that  they  ^vere  the 
mightiest  people  under  the  sun,  the  favored  of  Heiiven. 
The  emperor  signed  liimself  "Son  of  Heaven."  There 
was  no  other  country  so  grand.  There  was  no  south  pole, 
no  Antarctic  continent.  Their  map  of  the  world  was 
like  fl  shawl,  China  bein*j[  the  sha^vl  and  all  other  coun- 
tries the  fringe.  This  high  official,  the  lieu  tenant-go  vemor 
of  Foochow^,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  A  men  win 
missionaries,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  geography  and 
history,  and  astonished  his  countrymen  by  issuing  a  work 
in  t^n  volumes,  with  forty -two  maps,  which  as  completely 
upset  old  Chinese  ideas  as  did  the  discovery  of  America 
those  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  Church  in 
1402.  The  empire  which,  from  all  time,  had  l3een  the 
great  "  iliddle  Kingdom  *'  of  the  univei'se,  was  seen  to  be 
but  a  mere  patch  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  the 
high  eulogy  of  the  cbamcter  of  Washington,  his  patriot- 
ism, his  prow^ess,  placed  him  on  a  par  with  the  old  he- 
roes of  the  empire,  who  flourished,  according  to  Chinese 
chronolog)",  four  thousand  years  ago.  The  emperor  iras 
swift  to  take  vengeance  u[x>n  one  wlio  had  thus  degraded 
the  empire  and  bix>ught  himself,  the  "Son  of  Heaven," 
down  from  his  exalted  position.  The  offender  was  sent 
into  exile,  and  w^as  only  restored  last  year.  One  of  the 
kst  official  acts  of  Mr  Burlingame  was  the  presentation 
to  him  of  a  copy  of  Stuart's  picture  of  Washington,  He 
is  now  in  office  again  at  Pekin. 

Tliere  is  not  much  strength  in  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  met  men  here  who  say  that  it  cannut 
last  long,  that  it  will  soon  fall  to  pieces,  tliat  the  dis- 
inti'grating  elements  at  work  are  increasing  in  foit^ 
When  Mr.  Burlingame  started  from  Pekin,  on  his  foreign 
tui;:*i*ion,  ho  wiis  in  dimger  of  capture  by  banditti,  and  was 
obliged  to  send  to  Tientsing  for  an  escort  of  marines. 
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Tlie  mamuders  are  still  havm*^  things  tlieir  own  way. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Southwest  Province,  Yunan,  has 
set  up  a  government  of  its  own,  and  we  have  intelli- 
gence that  tJie  Mohammedans  of  the  western  provinces 
have  thrown  utt'  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  are  waging 
^war  against  idolatry.  This  is  in  China  proper,  territoiy 
which  hes  ea-st  of  the  ninety-nintli  meridian.  Beyond  that 
arc^  Thibet  and  Turkestan,  which  are  neitrly  as  large  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  empire,  that  have  paid  ti'ibute  for  many 
years,  but  now  have  broken  loose  from  the  Manchu 
dynasty. 

These  events  are  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
ph4e  dissoUitioiL  But,  on  tVie  other  hand,  the  Pekin 
government  is  undoubted!}"  stronger  to-day  than  it  was 
when  the  Taepinga  were  besieging  Shaughae,  were  in 
possession  of  the  whole  valley  o(  the  Yangtze  and  rioting 
in  the  imperial  city  of  Nankin.  The  lopping  otl'  of  the 
tributary  coimtries  may  give  strength  instead  of  produ- 
cing weakness.  Tbe  danger  of  the  empire  lies  in  the 
indeijendence  and  autliority  of  the  governor-generals  of 
the  provinces,  who  do  pretty  much  as  they  please,  piling 
on  taxes  and  plundering  tbe  people  for  their  own  l>enefit. 

The  Pekin  government  has  made  a  good  beginning. 
The  appointment  of  foreigners  in  the  customs ;  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  the  CoOege  of  Pekin,  with  Kev.  Th\  Mnrtin, 
an  American  missionaiy,  at  its  head  ;  tbe  appointment  of 
Mr.  Burhngame ;  the  geneml  friendliness  toward  foreign- 
ers, esi>eeially  Americans,  augnrs  well  for  tbe  future  of 
China  and  the  advancement  of  American  interests. 

In  our  outlook  towartl  the  future,  the  part  which  Rus- 
sia is  placing  in  tlie  Kast  must  not  lie  Jwgotten,  Her 
inthience  is  powerful  in  Mongoha.  The  caravan  trade 
between  China  and  the  chief  towns  of  Siberia  is  im- 
mense. At  the  proper  season  of  the  year  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult journey  to  Iviaclita.     Couriers  are  sent  from  Pekin 
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every  week  with  telegraphic  despatches,  whiuh  are  trans- 
mitted fix)m  that  place.  By  that  route  the  information 
of  ^In  BurUngjime's  uppoiutment  was  sejit  to  the  United 
States.  General  Ignatiett*,  the  moving  spirit  of  llussiati 
diplomacy  at  the  present  time,  was  formerly  Minister 
at  Fekin.  Belbre  his  a|)puiutment  to  this  jjust  he  had 
militiiry  command  in  Central  Asia.  He  understands 
China  and  tiie  Chinese,  and,  under  the  ever-aggressive 
Muscovite  I^dicy,  the  forces  of  lUtssia,  civil  and  military, 
are  creeping  conatmitly  ueiii-er  to  the  Great  WalL  It 
was  under  Ignatieirs  pohcy  that  the  vast  region  north  of 
Corea  was  annexed  to  RussiiL  The  urnis  of  the  Czar  are 
triumpliant  at  Bokham.  Mountain  ranges  and  deserts 
are  not  forniidahle  obstacles  to  a  people  whose  home  is 
among  northern  ice-fields,  whose  baunere  have  waved 
over  Paris.  Avho  held  the  MalakofiT  so  many  months 
against  the  combined  forces  of  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Turkey*  In  the  course  of  time  the  AVestern  nations 
may  look  for  the  f[uiet  transfer  of  Mongolia  io  Russia, 
China  can  make  no  light  against  anyl>odv.  There  ia  not 
force  enough  in  the  body  politic  to  create  an  army  able 
to  contend  against  the  disciplined  tro^ips  of  Western 
nations ;  and  wlienever  Russia  sees  it  for  her  interest  to 
extend  her  Mongolian  frontier,  there  will  be  no  resist- 
ance. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

FESTIVALS, 

TO  the  native  wat^^hman  of  Shanghoe,  especially  to 
him  whose  beat  is  around  our  hotel.  Dogberry's  a<l- 
dress  is  most  appropriate  :  '*  You  are  thought  here  to  be 
the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the 
wateh." 
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Tliroug)i  the  iii^ht  we  lit^ar  the  sound  of  hh  hamhoo 
stati'  iipuu  the  ijavemeiit,  beating  the  ground  to  let  all 
rogues  know  that  he  is  ahout.  With  the  thniiii«mg  of  the 
baiuhoo  and  tlie  croaking  of  several  hunfhed  thousand 
frogs  without,  and  the  singing  of  live  liundred  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  million  mosquitoes  within, 
we  have  little  sleep  !  The  census  of  croakers  and  singers, 
like  that  of  the  four  hundred  millions  of  j^eople  in  the 
empire,  is  not  supposed  to  be  exact,  but  only  an  approxi- 
mation to^^'ards  the  true  number.  The  soloists  and  grand 
chorus  of  the  amphibious  minstrels,  and  the  multitudi- 
nous voices  of  the  winged  choir,  are  musical  in  compari- 
son to  the  jargon  between  the  watch  and  several  ''vagrom 
men,"  who  persist 
in  hallooing  and 
howling  on  this 
gi-and  festival  night 
dedicated  to  dmg- 
ons. 

There  are  numer- 
ous festivals,  held 
at  diflerent  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  honor 
of  deities  and  dmg- 
ons .  Th e  epi dem  i cs 
which  sometimes 
sweep  over  this  del- 
ta in  summer  are 
believed  to  l)e  im- 
der  the  control  of 
the  '"Five  Emper- 
ors" wdiose  temple 
we  saw  at  Canton. 
Tliese  Emperors  are 
devil   deities,   who  •*  nt^ACR  ariRiTs  ,\nt»  wntTK.' 
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Bend  tbrth  their  messengers  in  various  forms  t43  poison 
the  air* 

To  ward  oft'  such  calamity  it  is  necessary  to  pitipitiate 
their  good-will,  Thtre  are  two  tdiisses  Avhose  favor  must 
\m  \v(  in,  the  white  ami  lofty  and  tlie  black  and  dumpy 
demons.  They  are.  hollow  figures.  The  finst  named  are 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  iidl  hats  and  white  rubes. 
They  are  carried  by  men  wlio  walk  witliin  them,  wholly 
concealed  from  view% 

The  demons  of  darkness  ai-e  like  dwarfe  at  a  masquer- 
ade, clothed  in  black.  These  images  are  borne  by  boys, 
who,  like  their  fellow-spirits  in  white,  are  concealed 
within  the  hideous  figiii^s. 

The  procession  passes  through  streets^  avenues,  by- 
ways, fields,  and  gardens,  and  the  Emperors  thus  hon- 
ored are  supposed  to  withdmw  their  messengers  of  eviL 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  malarious  diseases  prevail 
at  Shanghae  and  in  other  parts  of  the  delta  during  the 
Bunuuer,  Fevers  are  fi-equent,  and  cholera  sometimes 
makes  friglitful  mvages. 

The  tmusitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  sudden.  In 
spring  and  autumn  a  change  of  2if  m  a  few^  hours  is  not 
uncommon.  The  annual  rain-fall  is  about  fifty  inchesu 
In  July  and  August  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  showei-s  are  frequent.  Our  boots,  that  have  been  in 
a  closet  twenty-four  hours,  are  covered  with  green  mould ; 
the  linen  in  our  trunks  is  breaking  out  with  yellow  spots  j 
books  become  musty.  Fires  are  kindled  on  rainy  days  to 
dry  up  the  dampness,  and  every  moment  of  bright  sun- 
shine is  improved  to  air  clothing.  Foreigners  who  can 
get  aw^ay  run  o%  er  to  Japan  or  up  to  the  hiUs  of  Cheefoo, 
in  Northern  China ;  but  the  Chinese  take  the  means  al- 
remly  described  to  drive  off  the  bad  spirits  that  produce 
nil  tliis  dampucsSi  mouldiness,  and  accompanying  sick- 
nesa. 
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The  display  on  this  festival  day  is  not  alone  in  the 
streets  of  the  t^^^wn,  but  every  Chinese  boat  on  the  river 
is  decorated. 

AVhen  at  Canton  we  thought  that  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world  ooidd  there  be  found  so  great  a  colleetion  of 
sea-goiiig  and  river  craft,  but  Shangbae  takes  the  pahii. 
Boats  are  here  that  were  built  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Ilimiilayas  and  the  muuntaini!^  of  Thibet,  or  eanie  through 
tlui  gmnd  canal  from  the  Yellow  Kiver,  britiging  to  mar- 
ket the  productions  of  Tartary.  They  are  packed  a  hun- 
dred deep,  in  lines ;  moored  in  hhjcks  like  the  squai'es 
of  a  city,  with  pa^'^age-ways  —  water  streets  —  between 
them,  through  which  in  a  sampau  we  work  our  way. 

To  count  them  wouhi  be  a  hopeless  undert^aking  j  we 
can  only  reckon  them  by  the  acre  or  square  mile.  Up 
and  down,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  they  are  fastened  t*)  the 
bank,  anchored  in  the  stream,  or  tied  to  each  other.  It  * 
is  a  city  of  boats,  the  floating  homes  of  a  multitude  of 
people. 

From  every  mast  there  waves  '^  a  banner  with  a  strange 
device,"  —  dragons  spitting  fii^,  gods  with  goggle-eyes ; 
escutcheons  emblazoned  with  mottoes  from  Confucius  and 
other  sages  of  this  Flowery  Land. 

Reaching  the  landing,  w^e  take  a  look  at  the  native  city. 
The  streets  are  filthy.  Fertilizers  are  collected,  not  in 
closely  covered  carts,  for  no  cart  was  ever  seen  inside  the 
walls  of  this  old  town.  Coolies  ladle  the  contents  of 
vaults  and  cesspools  into  open  buckets  at  midday,  T\ie 
perfume  of  peach-bloom,  hyacinth,  and  heliotrope  is  cer- 
tainly more  fragrant,  though  not  so  powerful,  as  the  odora 
in  this  old  city  of  Shangbae. 

It  being  a  festival  day,  many  of  the  shops  are  closed, 
and  the  citizens  are  drinking  tea,  smoking,  playing  cards, 
or,  if  of  a  literary  tmn  of  mind,  reading  novels  or  books 
of  poems. 
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The  modern  liieniture  of  Ctiina  consists  mainly  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  their  own  land,  and  of  fiction 
and  poetry. 

In  the  bookstores  may  be  obtained  no \' els  which  are 
quite  as  iiiieftd  and  entertaining  as  many  puLlislied  in 
the  United  States.  Here  too  we  may  purchase  the  M^urks 
of  the  most  popular  modem  poet  of  their  country,  Lin, 
who  was  born  at  Foochow  in  1787.  He  was  distin- 
guished not  only  as  a  scholar  and  pf>et,  but  as  an  officer 
of  the  government  He  was  prt^fect  of  Canton  in  1838, 
and  destroyed  the  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  liJiglisli.  He  appears  to  have  been 
an  efficient  olticer,  and  carried  out  his  instructions  with 
so  much  vigor  that  he  was  degraded  and  sent  int^  exile 
in  tlie  extreme  northwest  jirovince  of  the  emjure,  on  the 
boi-ders  of  Tartary.  The  title  conferred  n^ion  him  by  the 
emperor  w^hile  he  was  in  favor  was  "  The  Literaiy  and 
Faithful/'  He  died  in  1851.  A  volume  entitled  the 
**  Eagle-Shooiing  Tunxit/*  containing  selections  from  his 
writings,  was  published  soon  aft^^r  liis  decease,* 

While  in  exile  he  received  the  jK^rtrait  of  his  wife,  who 
was  an  estimable  and  higldy  educated  lady,  but  who  bad 
a  paralyzed  hand,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  sweet 
and  tender  lines  %witt43n  upon  the  receipt  of  the  pic- 
ture:— 

**  Like  the  ivild  waterfowls^  in  mnmal  love 
Each  upon  each  dejjcjTdcm,  diil  we  move ; 
Bui  now,  griuf-itricken,  a.  poor,  lonely  mtak, 
I  roiim  in  dc:M:}liite  exilu  !     Still  the  ban 
Of  separation  is  less  lifird  from  tbw, 
Betuved !  tlwa  would  the  horsO'hido  ocreaenc  t  bo ! 


*  TmnsaetJODs  of  the  China  Branch  of  tho  Hoyal  Aiintic  Socictjr.  Fin 
m.     1851,  1653. 

t  Mu  Yiicn^  a  hero  of  the  Han  dynmsty,  in  ordei*  to  show  his  dcvockm 
to  hia  country,  cxclftimed :   **  Let  nic  die  in   battlci  and  my  curpae  be 

wrapped  up  and  s«nt  home  in  a  hor»e'a  hide." 
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,fhy  shoulil  I  weep  1  —  I  brc-athe  ilie  moimtam  air» 
Although  a  hcrdiiuati*!j  humlik  j^iirb  I  wear 
Yet  1  m«5t  wetp>  tor  my  xiuud'fi  troubled  ej© 
SeCii  ihoe  on  suftcrln^r's  cuueh  of  oiiiiery  ; 
Thy  guy  ki>'Hr»t.'tic3  nil  uej^h^etod,  —  tliou 
Dojit  never  .seek  the  lltitteritiir  mirrur  iiuw  ; 
Yet  thy  t.iir  elmraeter^,  In  verac  ou^KJured. 
lliivc  ntptureJ  all  my  soul,  —  mine  o\vii  adored  ! 
I  se«  thee,  weli'oiue  Lhee,  in  every  liue 
Whose  every  peiieil  touch,  deou"  wiJb  I  ia  thiuo  1 

Oft  tliink  I  of  ihy  8lmvdle<l  hoad  ttgnin! 

Well  may  it  ^^uide  a  raelaiichtjly  pen  ! 

Bhall  it  not  he  restored  i   ihc  wondrous  gem 

Shine*  on  thy  verse^i,  spiritualising  tbum 

Aiy  with  a  lieaveiily  agency.* 

Griis&  of  gold  t 

Thou  scat terest ;  and  thy  mystic  sitraios  unrolled 

Make  my  heart  vilrat*?.     TliLrt-  *s  n  i>ower  in  song 

Stronger  than  sorrow  ;  was  not  Tsai  Linen  I  strong 

In  all  her  griefs  how  ble=it,  toy  wife  !  to  hear 

Thy  heart- thonghtii  |x>urfd  so  sweetly  in  mine  ear, 

As  if  ihy  ver)'  soul  were  stamped  in  strains 

Of  truth  and  love,  to  lighten  all  my  paiuji." 

Tills  graiid  festival  day  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
ibiiniiog  of  iuEiiniemlile  fire-cnickers,  joss-sticks,  and  gilt 
paper  for  the  biinctit  of  friends  io  the  spirit-world.  Fani- 
ilies  invite  their  triends  to  dine  with  them  at  a  ueigh- 
boring  tea-house,  or  on  a  flower-boat,  and  thus  the  entire 
day  is  given  to  pleasure. 

•  The  wondrous  gem  ref'TS  to  the  sudden  cnre  of  a  deformity  of  the 
hand,  wliieh  is  reported  to  have  happened  to  a  wife  of  Kow  Kwo,  under 
the  (Ian  dynasty. 

t  This  refers  to  the  lanceolated  stroked  formed  by  the  CMnese  pencil  in 
writing,  and  whieh  are  mtich  admired. 

)  Tsai  Liucn  w  ji<i>  n  fairy,  who  married  a  maa  called  Wan  8Qh.  She 
wrote  poetry  to  support  herself,  and  bore  her  misfortunes  with  much 
uencnity. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 


ROMANISM   IN    CHINA. 


ACCOMPANIED  by  our  landlord,  we  ride  through  the 
English  settlement,  strike  into  the  Soochow  road, 
pass  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  gain  the  open  country'. 
The  fields  and  gardens  are  swarming  wdth  men  and 
women  at  work  with  hoes  among  the  young  cottou^phuit^. 
The  countiy  is  inteiBected  M'ith  canals,  and  in  all  directions 
we  see  white  sails  apparently  moving  along  the  surtace  of 
the  land.  People  of  all  conditions  are  abroad,  —  wealthy 
gentlemen  and  mereliants  in  sedans ;  coolies  going  to 
market,  carrying  baskets  filled  with  garden  products ;  Eng- 
lish sportsmen  tr>iiig  their  hoi^es  on  the  race-couiBe ;  half 
a  dozen  sailois  having  a  joUy  time  at  a  beer-shop, 

The  picture  would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  leave  out 
a  poor  beggar  lugging  the  decajang  carcass  of  a  cat^  so 
long  dead  that  it  taints  the  air. 

*'  Wliai  have  you  tliere,  Jolin  ? " 

"Chow  chow!" 

A  broad  grin  lights  up  his  ta^vny  face  as  he  holds  up 
his  prize.  It  is  not  often  that  he  tastes  animal  food,  but 
to-day  he  is  going  to  have  a  meat  dinner ! 

Our  way  is  through  a  cemete^>^  Graves  are  all  around 
ufl.  The  niasonr}^  of  the  ancient  tombs  crumbled  long 
ago,  but  the  grass-grown  mounds  remain,  undisturl)ed 
from  century  to  century. 

We  notice  a  common  receptacle  for  children  w^ho  die 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  have  their  heads  shaved. 
It  is  a  structure  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  scjuare,  covering  n 
deep  weil  that  cojitaina  the  decaying  dust  of  thousands 
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of  infants.  The  child  who  dies  without  having  his  head 
shaved,  not  being  entitled  to  a  coffin,  is  reckoned  a  non- 
entity ;  hut  if  he  Hves  to  have  the  hair  hmided,  he  is  en- 
titled to  respect  after  death.  It  is  his  badge  of  honor. 
He  has  the  qucMe  of  life. 

Further  on  we  come  to  a  Foundling  Hospital  established 
by  the  Jesuits,  a  spacious  brick  building,  four  stories  in 
height,  with  a  church  ediiice  attached.  Looking  througli 
the  gateway  of  the  enclosure,  we  see  a  troop  of  hoys  in 
the  garden,  —  foundlings,  orphans,  and  some  who  have 
been  purchased  of  their  parents  to  be  trained  for  the 
church. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  small;  it  has  marble 
flooi^,  altars  along  the  waDs,  poor  pictures  of  scenes  m 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  tawdry  paper  Howens, 
and  a  great  show  of  tinsel  around  the  high  altar.  At  one 
of  the  side  chapels  a  Chinese  youngster  is  kneeling,  kiss- 
ing tlie  tiles,  dipping  his  fingers  in  the  holy  water,  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  prayers  are  in  Latin, 
— jnat  alwut  as  intelligible  to  these  children  as  Cherokee 
or  Choctaw.  As  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  worshipper 
to  understand  what  he  is  mumbling,  he  might  as  well 
repeat  a  stanza  from  Mother  Goose.  And  yet,  for  all 
this,  Romanism  is  doing  a  work  in  China  wliich  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  years  hence  than  at  the  present 
time,  —  that  of  bringing  the  people  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  one  Gi>d.  The  great  advantages  obtained  by 
the  French  priests,  —  the  adroitness,  energy,  persever- 
ance, unflagging  zeal,  and  wealth  of  the  cliurch  on  ac- 
count of  the  restoration  of  property  confiscated  two  hun- 
dred years  ago, — all  these  combined  influences  will  go  far 
towanl  making  Catholicism  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
empire.  In  this  hospital  we  have  a  good  iUustration  of 
the  far-sightedness  of  the  Catholic  clei^.  They  have 
great  schemes  for  the  future.     These  children  liave  been 
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foiBakeu  by  fathers  and  mothers,  and  tlie  priests  have 
UikL*ii  lliem  ujK  They  will  l>e  tiuiuod  tor  the  ckiircU, 
will  have  a  livelihurjd,  which  in  this  country  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  their  power  will  soon  be  felt  as 
teachers,  priests,  and  missionaries,  tlii'ou^'hout  the  land. 

The  intluenee  of  Rome  in  China  dates  back  to  the  year 
1288,  when  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  sent  Corvino,  an  Italian, 
to  labor  as  a  missionary  in  this  country.  He  built  a 
church  at  Pekin,  and  baptized  several  thousand  persons. 
Intercourse  between  Home  and  China  was  overland  in 
those  flays.  It  was  a  lonj^s  uncertain  journey.  Affairs 
in  Europe  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Popes,  and  their 
missionaries  in  the  East  were  neglected,  and  little  was 
accomplished.  It  was  not  till  1581  that  the  attempt  wa^ 
renewed  of  converting  the  Chinese  to  Christianity.  Itt 
that  year  Ricci,  an  ItaHau,  reached  Canton,  lUsguised  as  a 
Buddhist  priest.  He  began  his  work  cautiously,  was  weU 
received,  and  in  time  assumed  his  true  character.  No 
obstacle  was  placed  in  hiii  way  by  the  jjovemment  or 
people.  Other  prie^t«  wen*  sent  out  under  the  contn^l  of 
the  Jesuitd.  Success  attended  their  efforts,  Rioci  was  a 
shrewd  man,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Anecdatrs  rf<'  la  Ckiru  has  a  notice  of  the  labore  of 
this  preacher  of  the  faith,  which,  if  true,  allows  us  ta 
conclude  that  his  Christianity  was  not  of  a  high  order. 
The  author  of  the  w  ork,  himself  a  Romanist,  says  :  — 

''  The  kings  found  in  him  a  man  full  of  complaisances, 
th<'  \  minister  who  accommodatetl  himself  to  their 

sxipi  >.  the  mandarins  a  politic  coiutier,  and  the 

IVvil  a  faithful  aervant,  who»  fiir  from  destroj-ing,  estab- 
\is\n%\  his  rtM^i  among  the  beatben,  and  ev^ea  extended  it 
to  Christians  3 " 

He  adopted  the  practice  nf  sacriiiciDg  to  Cunfncius  and 
the  anoestor^.  and  placed  a  c«i«  vieathed  with  flowers 
amcng  the  idols  in  Ihe  laBtplaa    Oanverta  multiplied. 
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and  monasteries,  convents,  and  churches  were  established 
in  many  places. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Jesuits  had  control  of  the  church 
in  China,  hut  the  contest  between  that  order  and  the 
Dominicans  in  Europe  for  supremacy  extended  to  this 
country  and  raged  fiercely.  Plots  and  counter-plots  were 
laid.  The  Jesuits  intri^^ued  m  political  affairs.  Tlie  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  at  this  time  were  expelling  the  order. 
They  were  driven  from  France  in  1593 ;  from  Venice, 
160f>;  Pykud,  1507;  and  Bohemia,  1619. 

From  the  earliest  records  of  authentic  histijr)^  the 
Chinese  government  has  been  tolerant  of  all  religions. 
The  people  might  lielieve  what  they  pleased,  worshijj 
after  their  own  ineliuatiun,  preach  any  faith,  provided  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  government. 

The  priests,  after  the  death  of  Eicci,  which  occurred  in 
IfilO,  were  wanting  in  worldly  wisdom.  The  principles  of 
the  order  made  them  arrogant.  They  demanded  obedience 
of  their  converts  to  themselves  mther  than  to  the  gov^n- 
ment. 

An  emperor  came  to  the  throne  in  1723  who  deter- 
mined to  rule.  A  lai-ge  number  of  priests  were  banished, 
and  edicts  passed  ordering  the  few  who  were  permitted 
to  remain  at  Canton  to  give  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Some  of  those  who  were  exiled  returned.  They  were 
subjected  to  pei^ecution,  and  tlie  property  ui'  the  church 
confiscated,  hut  they  were  never  wholly  driven  out 

Wiwn  tlie  French  brought  forward  the  treaty  lately 
signed  between  France  and  China,  one  article  stipulated 
that  all  the  property  confiscated  two  hundred  years  ago 
shoidd  be  restored  to  the  Jesuits. 

**  It  is  impossible/'  said  the  emperor's  ministers. 

"  It  must  be  done,"  was  the  reply  of  the  French  com- 
mission. 

'-  Who  can  tell  where  it  was  aituated  ?     How  can  it  be 
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identified  ?  There  have  been  great  cummotions,  —  a  greai 
many  changes  since  then.  We  cannot  find  it/'  said  the 
ministers. 

''  Of  course  there  may  be  some  difficulty ;  but  if  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  can  identify  the  property,  your 
Highnesses  will  restore  it  ? "  said  the  bland  commissioners. 

"  0  yes ;  if  they  can  show  that  it  w^as  once  owned  by 
the  church/*  was  the  reply ;  and  the  article  went  into  the 
treaty. 

A  few  months  later  the  "  Fathers  **  appeared  at  Pekin 
with  a  great  bundle  of  title-deeds  and  documents,  yel- 
lowed by  time,  and  mouldy  from  their  long  repose  in  tlie 
archives  of  the  Propaganda  at  Eome ! 

Tlie  empert)r*a  ministers  were  confounded,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  and  so  the  church  to-day  is  in  pus- 
Beasion  of  immense  estates  in  nearly  everj'  city  of  the 
empire. 

In  Shanghae  there  are  long  ranges  of  buildings  in  the 
lieart  of  the  city  whicli  have  been  restored  under  that 
article  of  tlie  treatJ^  The  income  from  these  estates  is 
very  hirge. 

Thc  diflbrence  in  ceremony  between  the  religion  of  the 
Chinese  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  so  slight  that 
the  Iloman  Church  finds  it  easy  to  make  converts.  In- 
cense* candles,  and  lamps  are  always  burning  before  the 
idols  of  the  temples,  just  as  before  the  altars  of  Rome. 
The  priests  apjiear  in  yellow  robes,  recite  prayers  in  con- 
cert, or  ivsi>onsivi  1v  with  such  intonations  as  are  heard 
in  St  Peter's. 

P^per  ilow^ers  ^oni  tIu*  :Alt;iT^,  and  tliere  is  buvvmg. 
kneoUng^  P^iasing  fiwn  tht  kn  lo  the  n^ht,  from  right  to 
kfi»  is  in  tlie  OalioUe  oeTtmiom«L 

A  Chinaman  entering  a  Pmiesliint  church  sees  no 
inuiges  oar  pielores,  and  he  coinea  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ProU»t«nti  are  ahiogetlier  godless ;  bat  he  enten 
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a  Jesuit  church  and  sees  a  lititter  class  of  images  than 
thc»se  he  is  accuatoined  to  wurship,  and  pictures  more 
heautiful  than  those  upon  the  walk  of  his  owu  temples, 
Bomish  priests  ava  more  gorgeously  arrayed  thau  those 
who  minister  at  the  altar  of  Buddha,  and  he  inhales 
sweeter  incense  than  that  ascending  from  joss-sticks.  The 
music  of  the  choir  and  the  deep-toued  ui^an  is  more 
pleasing  than  the  ruh-a-duh  of  drums.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  churches  are  thronged  at  morning  mass  or  at 
the  hour  for  vespers  ? 

A  gentleman  at  Shanghae,  who  ^iJcaks  the  language, 
has  tmvelled  through  seveml  of  the  provinces  dressed 
as  a  Chinaman,  and  has  had  excellent  oppoitunities  for 
oli.ser\iition,  says,  "  Of  the  missionaiy  effort  put  forth  in 
China,  at  least  ninety  per  cent  is  hy  the  Catholics/* 

The  French  minister  has  been  pressing  the  Imperial 
govei-ninent  in  another  direction.  He  has  obtained  a 
decree  permitting  the  priests  tci  decide  all  questions  of 
law  hetween  Chinese  Catholics  and  those  who  still  adhere 
Ut  the  Chinese  religion.  Secretly  and  persistently  Rome 
is  laboring  to  obtain  possession  of  Chimi. 

In  184G  there  were  twelve  bishops^  seven  coadjutoi's, 
eighty  foreign  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  ninety  native  priests 
employed.  Tlie  number  of  converts  at  that  time  was  not 
flir  fmm  four  hundred  tliousand.  It  is  estimated  there 
are  now  mcire  thau  seven  hundred  thousand. 

They  are  baptized,  nit^uired  to  attend  mass  and  the 
confessional,  and  contrilaite  to  spread  the  gospel.  They 
must  abjure  all  their  tjld  idols,  but  may  womhip  Mary 
and  the  Saints. 

The  con\'erts  are  supplied  with  saintly  charms.  These 
are  worn  about  their  persons,  and  have  power  Uj  protect 
them  from  dragons.  Superstition,  old  beliefs,  and  cere- 
monials are  so  ai-tfully  interwoven  with  the  3ui>erior  at- 
tractions of  the  new  rehgion,  that  there  are  multitudes 
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ready  to  accept  it  ProteatanU  must  Im  prepared  to  see 
a  mpid  development  oi  the  Etoman  Catholic  religion  in 
this  quarter  of  the  glohe. 

The  Prat^^tant  religiou  has  made  slow  progress,  and  we 
do  not  wouder  at  it.  The  tirst  ett'oit  towards  intnxlucing 
it  was  made  by  Ih.  Morrison  in  1807.  He  had  first  to 
acqwin*  the  language,  then  translate  the  Bible,  which, 
when  traniilated,  is  not  easy  of  comprehension  by  the 
Chinese.  Christian  ideas  cannot  well  be  conveyed  by 
the  Chinese  language,  for  want  of  proper  terms,  and  a 
gwat  ivortion  of  Biblical  history  is  incomprehensible. 
l»et'ause  of  it^  allusions  to  rik^s,  ceremonies,  and  customs 
with  which  they  are  unsictjuainti^iL  The  opening  of 
Murk's  Gospel,  in  our  tmnslutiun,  is  as  follows  :  — 

*"  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  GihI." 

•*  This/' says  Mr.  Neviiis,  "  seems  perfectly  simple  to 
us,  and  it  may  ajipear  strange  to  gome  that  any  difBculty 
can  Im3  found  in  it ;  hut  ahn(»st  every  woitl  is  an  enigma 
to  a  Chinaman.  According  to  tlie  Chinese  idiom  the 
translation  runs  thus  ;  - — 

*•  *  God's  Son  Jesus  Christ  Gospel  beginning.* 

"  Tlie  word  '  Gtwl*  suggests  a  thousand  deities,  supemiU 
and  infernal,  but  certainly  not  the  God  of  the  Bible.  .  .  . 
The  names  of  our  Saviour,  Jraus  Christ,  are  translate 
by  Chinese  characters  resembling,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  sounds  of  the  original,  and  representing  simply  for- 
eign names  without  meaning  or  associations.  'Gosjier 
JM  tmnslated  by  two  characters  meaning  respectively 
Miappiness*  and  *  sound/  hut  the  combination  is  a  new 
niid  peculiar  one,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  unin- 
fttnicted  leader  to  t^ll  with  certainty  its  meaning.  The 
last  word,  *  V>eginning/  which  is  e\ndently  connected  with 
tilt'  two  preceding  it,  forming  the  expression  '  happiness, 
iouiid,  l>egiiining/  aObrds  no  assistance  towanls  making 
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it  intelligible.  Ea^li  of  the  lbllo\\iiig  verses,  looked  at 
from  the  Chinese  stuiid-poiiit,  presents  similar  dithtiulties, 
and  is  liable  to  some  other  misconception/' 

A  foreigner,  attemptin^^  to  acquire  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  discouraged  by  his  futile  efforts,  declared  tlmt 
it  must  have  been  invented  by  tlie  DeviL  It  is  abstruct, 
hanl,  nnconth.  Years  of  constant  practice  are  required 
to  enable  one  to  comprehend  it.  To  translate  the  Bible, 
and  make  it  intelhgiWe  to  the  natives,  was  a  difficulty 
whicli  liad  to  be  surmounted  at  tlie  outset 

Morrison  labored  seven  years  before  he  found  a  con* 
vert,  and  the  first  chnrch  was  not  gathered  till  twenty- 
eight  years  after  he  commenced  teaching.  Then  came 
the  opium  war.  The  forcing  of  the  drug  upon  the  eniph'e 
by  a  nation  calling  itself  Christian  preju<liced  the  people 
against  tlit*  new  religion.  Foi^ign  sliipmastei's  and  mer- 
chants were  supposed  to  be  Christians,  but  their  morality 
often  was  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  taught  by  Confucius. 
Tlieir  deportineut  did  not  commend  Christianity.  Not- 
withstanding all  this»  the  progress  made  by  the  Protestant 
missionaries  has  been  quit€  rapid  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  number  of  missionaries  in  Chhia  in  1865  was  one 
hundred  and  eiglity-seven.  Of  these  ninety-two  were 
American,  seventy-eight  English,  and  seventeen  German. 
The  pr-esent  nundier  of  native  cliurch-memhei*s  is  not  far 
from  three  thousand.  ATiout  two  hundred  native  pre^ich- 
ers  and  teachers  are  employed.  Xo  theological  school 
has  yet  been  established  for  the  tmining  of  preachers, 
and  the  native  helpers  have  no  commentaries  or  other 
hwks  to  enalile  them  to  ex]>lain  the  Bible.  But  the 
Chine.^e  are  a  reading  peoj^lc,  and  the  leaves  of  Scripture 
scattered  here  and  there  are  read  till  worn  out. 

Protestantism  as  yet  has  only  obtained  a  foothold.  Its 
success  hes  all  in  tlie  future. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 


UP  THE  YANGTSK 


THE  Yangtse-kiang  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the 
globe,  suqjassed  in  gi'andeur  only  by  the  Amazon 
and  Mississippi-  Some  geograpliers  liave  placed  it  fourth 
un  the  list,  giving  the  tliiid  place  to  tlie  Nile,  but  the 
Hood  jxjured  out  by  the  Yangtse  is  far  gi*eater  than  that 
which  flows  fi'ora  the  plateau  of  Central  Africa  into  the 
^Mt^diterraneaiL  lis  source  is  tliree  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  oeean^  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet. 

That  region  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  explorei-s,  and 
it  lies  temptingly  liefure  the  geographer,  naturalist,  and 
tmveller*  It  is  almost  the  only  portion  of  the  globe 
whieh  has  not  been  traversed  by  scientific  men.  Tlie 
river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  size  to  Hankow, 
a  distance  of  nearly  six  liimdred  miles.  Sea-going  steam- 
era  can  ascend  about  eleven  hundred  miTes,  while  light- 
draft,  flat-bottonit^d  liyer  steamers,  it  is  believed,  can 
ascend  to  the  veiy  base  of  the  Himalayas. 

It  is  the  great  arter\^  of  the  empire  and  it.^  gi*and  high- 
way  of  pomnierce.  Like  all  rivers  which  flow^  through 
countries  wdiere  the  rain-fall  is  laige.  it  is  subject  to  great 
changes.  The  wat^T  begins  to  rise  in  March  and  attains 
its  highest  level  in  July,  when,  like  the  Mississippi,  it 
submerges  the  lowlands.  Frequently  there  is  great  de- 
struction of  ]>ro]»f:^rty,  but  the  anniuil  innndation  has  its 
compensating  features  in  the  fertilizing  deposits  left  be* 
hind  wdien  the  waters  recede. 

This  mighty  stream  is  to  be  in  the  futum.  far  more 
than  now,  an  avenue  for  foreign  trade.    Great  cities  stand 
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upoD  its  hanks.  Tlte  mercantile  marine  aHaat  upon  these 
waters  transports  the  merchandise  of  two  hunilred  and 
fitty  millions  of  people- 

The  English  were  hi^t  here  with  heavy  sea-going  steam- 
ers drawing  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water ;  but  enter- 
prising Americans  brought  out  such  boats  as  navigate  tlie 
Hudson,  and  by  tlieir  snjjerior  speed,  carrviiig  capacity, 
and  economy  have  driven  the  English  from  the  river. 

At  four  oVluck  in  the  morniug,  while  the  da\m  is  light- 
ing the  e^istern  horizon,  the  Kiang  Luon,  "tlie  River 
Dragon,"  swings  from  its  mooringSj  and  we  go  down  the 
Wusung  with  the  tide,  wheel  into  the  broad  estuary  of 
the  Yangtze,  bound  for  tlie  heait  of  China, 

The  commander,  Captain  Friend  of  Glouceat-er,  Mass.. 
has  !)een  navigating  tlie  stream  so  long  that  he  m  as 
familiar  with  its  windings,  eddies,  currents,  stuid-bars. 
and  uiud-banks  as  a  Cape  Cod  skipper  with  his  own 
coast. 

Our  destination  is  Hankow,  and  we  have  nne  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  make  before  reaching  the  moat  nortliern 
bend.  Eunning  at  times  close  in  shore,  we  see  ci^ekB, 
inlets,  and  canals  leading  through  the  green  meadows  in 
all  directions.  We  might  sad  hundreds  of  miles  through 
this  delta,  finding  canals  and  w^ater-w^ays  as  numerous 
and  intricate  as  the  highways  and  bpvays  of  the  country 
towns  of  New  England.  There  are  numen»us  lakes,  larger 
than  Winnipisaukee  or  Champhdn,  or  thc»se  of  CeJitmJ 
New  York,  navigable  for  steamers  as  capacious  as  those 
which  ply  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Fishermen  are  v^natddng  their  nets  along  the  banks* 
They  do  not  like  the  steamer's  of  the  foreigners,  for  they 
believe  that  the  fish  are  frightened  from  their  old  haunts 
by  tlie  plasliiug  of  tlie  paddles. 

We  meet  the  Plymouth  Rock,  bound  for  Shanghae, 
loaded  to  the  water's  e<lge  with  twenty  thousand  chesta 
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of  tea ;  l>ut  there  is  little  to  attract  attention  till  we  are 
seventy-live  miles  an  uiir  way.  The  first  place  ol  any 
importance  i»  Kian;^'  Yang,  a  large  walled  town,  pictu- 
resque with  its  ancient  tbrtificatioiis,  temples,  and  a 
sevijU-stoiied  pagoda,  that  was  reared  centuries  ago. 
Shrubs  and  gnisses  are  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the 
crumhling  stone.  The  city  lies  along  tlie  river-liank, 
with  suburbs  extending  to  a  range  of  gi'ecn  hills  in  the 
distance.  The  whitewashed  eotta^^es  and  temples,  the 
yellow  flags  floating  from  Uill  staffs  illuminated  witli 
dragons,  the  inlets  and  creeks  hlled  with  junks  and 
smaller  buats,  with  bine  mountains  far  away  in  the 
mu'th,  make  up  the  stmnge  but  pleasing  picture. 

Farther  on  we  behold  a  range  uf  mountains  looming  in 
the  south,  but  lowering  to  cliff's  along  the  river.  On 
their  summits  are  tall  pagodaa.  that  Avere  inmred  by 
wealthy  men  of  ancient  times  as  holy  places,  or  as 
memorials  of  their  benevolence. 

Rounding  a  Muff,  we  sweep  on  toward  the  southwest, 
passing  towns  where  crowds  of  people  in  blue  blouses 
and  broad*biimmed  hats  stare  at  us  from  the  doors  of 
their  houses  and  the  decks  of  their  junks.  There  are 
no  mansions  and  chinch  etUlices,  ^ — ^  features  such  as  lend 
a  charm  to  an  American  or  European  landscape,  —  but 
small  houses  with  tiled  roofa^  standing  on  nanriw,  dirty 
streets. 

The  broad  plains  and  verdant  meadows,  the  fields, 
ljedgerovv\s,  clustered  trees,  cottages  half  hid  l>eneath  the 
foliage^  Idue  smoke  cvu^ling  upward,  people  in  the  tields, 
present  a  picturesque  scene;  but  in  China,  as  well  as  in 
other  lanfls,  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  ^-iew," 

We  have  already  learned  that  poverty  and  degradation 
is  the  lot  of  a  large  |H)rtion  of  the  Chinese. 

Tlie  first  stoppin^'-place  for  our  steamer  is  at  Ching 
Kiimg,  a  large  walled  t<:>wn  on  the  southern  bank.    Below 
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it  is  the  rock  Ts*it3o,  which  rises  abruptly  four  hiuKired 
feet  above  the  sti-eaia.  Its  sides  are  clothed  with  foliage, 
and  its  summit  crowned  with  Buddhist  temples. 

The  city  of  Cliing  Kiang  occupies  an  important  point  on 
the  river.  Its  name  signifies  "  River  Guard,"  and  it  com- 
mands the  Yangtse  and  the  grand  canaL 

About  one  hundi"ed  miles  south  of  Shanghoe  is  the 
great  city  of  Hung-chow,  on  a  laige  stream  which  comes 
down  from  the  hills  of  the  eastern  provinces.  At  that 
city  the  c>anal  commences.  It  runs  across  the  meadowa 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Soochow,  a  city  about 
seventy  miles  west  of  Slmnghae,  and  thence  to  this  city, 
connecting  with  the  Yangtse* 

Tliere  are  no  obstacles  north  of  the  river,  and  so  the 
imperial  water-way  —  this  noble  work  of  the  ancients 
—  reaches  a  hundred  miles  farther  to  the  Hoang-ho  or 
Yellow  Kiver,  and  thence  continues  to  Pekin.  We 
base  said  that  it  goes  to  the  Yellow  Eiver,  but  it  is  a 
statement  which  needs  to  be  explained-  The  Uaang-ho 
is  a  capricious  stream.  Formerly  it  emptied  into  the 
YeHuw  Sea,  but  recent  explorations  show  that  by  far 
tbe  largest  voliime  of  water  runs  north  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pccheli.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Martin, 
now  at  tlie  head  of  the  Pekin  University,  who  has  trav- 
elled extensively  over  Northern  China, 

We  might  step  on  board  one  of  these  river  boata, 
8pjTad  the  lateen-sails,  turn  up  the  canal,  at  the  north- 
ern bend  of  the  Yangtse,  and  come  out  at  Pekin,  or  at 
any  one  of  tlie  fifty  outlets  along  the  ci3ast,  or,  gaining 
the  main  channel  of  the  Yellow  Iliver,  work  our  way 
one  rfunmand  miles  due  west  from  the  sea,  then,  turning 
north  four  hundred  mUes,  pass  the  great  wall,  enter  Mon- 
golia, sail  three  or  four  himdred  miles  in  that  country, 
a^-ontcr  China,  and  traverse  tlie  northwest  provinces  of 
the  empire. 
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As  yet  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  practicability  of 
navigating  these  northern  streams  by  steam,  but  here  are 
junks  loaded  with  salt  for  the  Manclius  of  Tartary,  also 
boats  bound  for  Pekin.  Dining  the  war  between  the 
Allies  and  China  the  city  of  Ching  Kiang  was  taken  by 
the  naval  forces,  and  the  whole  northern  provinces  felt 
the  blow  at  once,  for  it  stopped  all  trade  between  the 
nuith  and  south. 

It  was  this  w^hich  probably  did  more  than  anything 
eke  towards  bringing  the  Chinese  government  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  English. 

The  town  of  Kwa-chow,  on  tlie  northern  bank  opposite 
Ching  Kiang,  is  a  great  salt  port.  Foreign  vessels  are  not 
allowed  to  transport  the  article^  and  the  trade  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  derives  a  laige 
revenue  from  tlie  custom  receipts.  The  salt  trade  at  this 
port  give^  employment  to  eighteen  hundred  junks,  manned 
by  thirty'  thousand  sailors, 

A  portion  of  the  people  are  averse  to  any  further 
opening  of  the  interior  waters  t<j  foreign  steamers^  which 
are  prohibited  from  towing  native  boats.  \Mien  the 
current  is  strong  it  takes  a  junk  six  M^eeks  to  nin  from 
this  point  to  Ilankow,  a  t^hstance  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  though  it  is  easily  accomplished  by  steamer 
in  two  days.  The  complaint  is  that  the  introduction  of 
American  boate  has  already  deprived  twenty-tive  thou- 
sand  men  of  employment.  Notwithstanding  this  hostility, 
the  native  merchants  and  speculators  always  travel  by 
steamer.     The  Kiang  Loon  is  crowded  with  them. 

Tlie  ci-op  of  tea  for  the  year  is  just  coming  to  market, 
and  the  dealers  are  as  lively  as  any  class  of  merchants  in 
America.  They  have  an  immense  amount  of  treasure  on 
board,  —  Spanish  dollars  and  Sycee  silver  ingots,  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman's  shoe,  besides  about  seventy  tons  of 
copper  cash! 
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Bills  of  exchange  are  comiug  into  use  amoi^  the  lead- 
ing traders  of  the  seaboard  cities,  but  thosa  in  the  interic^ 
prefer  specie- 

When  Ching  Kiiing  was  made  a  trading  port,  it  was 
supposed  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  on  the 
river,  but  the  exp<iutiitioiis  have  not  been  ivalked ;  other 
j)orts  liigher  up  are  better  commereial  points. 

We  meet  large  rafta  of  timber,  with  houses  upon  thein* 
vvJiich  have  floated  two  thousand  miles  fixnu  the  western 
provinces.  The  raftsmen,  till  i-eaching  Hankow,  never 
saw  a  steamboat,  and  they  gaze  in  wonder  at  a  vessel  roll- 
ing on  wheels  up  stream  twelve  milrs  an  hour!  They 
will  have  marvellous  stories  to  tell  when  tliey  ^et  back  to 
their  far-distant  homes. 

Nankin, or  the  "Southern Capital,"  as  its  uaim"  ]]a;'ii>-, 
was  the  capital  of  tlie  emp>ire  till  the  Manchu  dwi.t-:y, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  came  into  power,  when  Ibe  seat 
of  govern  meut  was  transftirred  t*.>  Pekin,  It  was  once  a 
great  city,  adorned  with  imfierial  [ndaces,  famous  for  its 
porcelain  tower,  a  picture  of  which  was  to  be  found  in 
all  school  geogmpliies  in  our  IjoyhocKi  days,  which,  with 
the  greiit  wall,  a  mandarin  carried  in  his  sedan,  and  a 
cooly  with  rats  and  puppies  lor  pies,  made  up  the  sum 
total  of  our  ideas  about  China.  But  the  pagoila  has  dis- 
apj>eared,  imd  Nankin  is  an  insignificant  place  in  com- 
parison with  its  tbrmer  greatness.  In  March,  185H,  the 
rel»cls  captured  the  U^wii,  and  held  it  till  July,  18G4. 

It  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  mile-'*  Wi^t  of  Shang- 
hae,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.     The  walls  are  abcrut 
thirty  feet  tliiek  at  the  base,  and  \^rvdng  in  height  f- 
fifty  to  sixty  feet.     They  enclose  an  areji  of  twcnty- 
STj^uare  miles.     The  population,  previous  to  the  rebellion, 
was  estimated  at  about  two  millions.    The  famous  pap    * 
st^jod  witli(»at  the  walls  tm  the  smith  west  side  of  the  ^• 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels. 
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Not  only  in  Nankin,  but  along  the  river,  there  are  ruins. 
Eesidents  here  say  that  the  destruction  of  life  dui'ing 
the  war  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions  !  The 
struggle  commenced  in  the  soutliwest  province  of  Yu- 
nan,  on  the  borders  of  Bui'mah.  It  spread  to  Canton.  It 
rolled  down  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  to  Shanghae,  and 
down  the  Yellow  Eiver  to  Pekin.  Every  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  interior  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  They  took  possession  of  toi^Ti  and  country. 
It  was  a  struggle  in  which  no  quarter  was  shown  hy 
either  party. 

The  rebels  consumed  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
desolation  marked  their  pmgress.  Disease  and  famine  fol- 
lowed them>  It  was  a  contest  which  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years.  Captain  Friend,  of  this  steamer,  saw  the  final 
victorious  attack  of  the  imperial  troops  upon  the  rebels 
at  this  city,  the  cutting  off  of  heads  on  the  shore,  the 
sinking  of  thousands  in  the  river  as  they  attempted  t^ 
escape.  There  was  no  mercy  shown.  The  imperial  troops 
were  animated  by  one  desire  only, — ^to  kiU,  It  was  a 
temble  harvest  which  was  reaped  on  these  meadows 
during  those  years. 

Nankin  is  not  a  port  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  we 
steam  past  it,  stopping  the  wheels  a  moment  to  drop  a 
Chinese  passenger  into  a  boat  which  puts  out  from  the 
shore  for  that  purpose.  The  tombs  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
are  near  here.  They  were  damaged  by  the  rebels,  and 
are  now  hardly  worth  a  visit. 

About  four  hundred  miles  from  Shanghae  we  leave  the 
dead  level  of  the  meadows  and  approach  an  elevated 
region,  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains,  which  liave  a 
general  direction  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast. 
"We  look  upon  landscapes  of  surpassing  beauty,  ^ — hills, 
green  slopes,  brown  rocks,  and  secluded  glens.  The 
ellfis  are  like  those  of  Cumberland  in  old  England,  and 
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V  at  YBBBtmL    We  recall  the  wordfl 


DC  ipot  WBuA  tibe  littk« 
4A»  1    O'er  Ailkr  plwse 
ok  c«er  poned  himself/* 

foek,  which  rises  four  hundred 
It9  e«8tera  wall  is  per[>endiciihur, 
and    so    smooth 
r-  that    a    sparrow 

could  scarcely 
find  a  resting- 
pkc«.  The  west- 
ern side  is  not 
quite  so  steep. 
Thf^  Buddhist 
monks  have  built 
their  huts,  like 
dove-boxes,  on  a 
shelf  half-way  up 
tile  height,  and 
ei*ected  a  joss- 
house  upon  tlie 
summit.  Shrubs 
and  small  trees 
spring  from  the 
crevices  of  the 
rot^ks.  Tlie  island 
lieai's  the  name 
of  "Tlie  Little 
Orphan, 
Looking  across  a  green  fringe  of  meadow  soutliwazd, 
^r«  behold  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the  Poj'ung  Laka 
Tlie  sun^ouniling  mountains  are  mirrored  in  its  vmtcrsL 
Numerous  sails  aix*  fitting  along  itii  f>ebbl)r  shores. 
Weil)  we  to  embark  in  a  small  junk^  we  might  sail  up 
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the  river  which  enters  it  from  the  south,  and  thus  make 
our  way  hy  water  half  the  distance  to  Canton. 

As  we  pass  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  we  have  a  view  of 
the  calm  waters  reposing  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  reflect- 
mg  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  A  fortress 
commands  the  narrow  passage  between  the  Yangtse  and 
this  Cluiniplain  of  China,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
god  of  war  rears  its  white  walls  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
above  the  fortification.  The  priests  have  given  their 
leisure  time,  of  which  tln*y  have  a  great  deal,  to  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  and  flowers  in  the  gardens  at- 
tsLched  to  their  place  of  worahip.  In  the  small  ponds 
near  by  they  propagate  fish»  which  tuid  a  ready  market 
at  Kiu-kiang. 

The  lake  is  about  fifty  miles  long  and  fifteen  wide. 
It  is  dotted  with  islands,  green  and  sunny,  and  beautiful 
with  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  clime.  On  this  sweet 
summer  day,  under  a  softened  light,  the  view  is  as 
charming  as  any  beneath  Italian  skies. 

A  large  amount  of  green  tea  is  produced  in  tliis  district. 
These  junks  which  we  see  whitening  the  lake,  motionless 
upon  the  calm  waters,  — 

*' As  idle  as  a  puinted  slgip 
Upon  a  painted  ocean, '^  — 

are  doubtless  loaded  with  tea  for  the  Kiu-kiang  market. 

The  city,  in  its  general  appearance,  is  much  like  those 
already  visited,  ^ — houses  and  shops  of  one  story,  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  dirt  and  unsavory  smells, 
sickening  to  us,  but  as  refreshing  to  Chinese  olfactories, 
perhaps,  as  rosemary  or  verbena  to  ours.  In  the  market, 
as  at  Canton,  are  tuba  containing  young  eels,  coops  filled 
with  fowls,  cages  crowded  with  dogs,  which  set  up  a 
furious  Imrking  as  we  approach.  We  can  bejir  it  with 
the  pliilosophy  of  a  stoic,  knowing  that  the  cui^s  will 
soon  he  at  their  last  bark,  and  that  the  stew-pan  is  their 
destiny. 
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A  large  area  mside  the  walls  is  covered  with  ruins,  — 
heaps  of  brick  and  broken  tiles, — the  relics  of  the  re- 
bellion. EscapLDg  from  the  crowd  of  boys  following  us 
to  get  a  look  at  the  foreigners,  we  stroll  through  the  sub- 
urbd^  and  reach  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  have  a  church,  convent,  and  other  build- 
ings. French  priests,  wearing  the  costumes  of  the  Chinese, 
adapting  themselves  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  those 
whom  they  are  seeking  to  convert,  are  moving  about  the 
premises,  superintending  wurkmen  who  are  hammeiing 
stone  for  a  new  edifice.  They  have  selected  an  excellent 
locution,  not  only  witli  reference  to  the  city,  but  the  sur- 
njunding  country  as  well ;  not  only  for  present,  but  for 
future  operations. 

In  ooming  years  the  thimder  of  the  locomotive  will  lie 
heard  along  this  valley,  comiecting  the  southern  sea-coast 
with  the  central  cities  of  the  empire.  The  chief  afflu- 
ents of  the  Yangtse  are  the  Han,  Ming,  and  Lung  on  the 
north,  antl  the  Kiang  on  the  south,  and  they  are  the 
avenues  by  which  Western  ci\dlization  will  make  its 
way  to  the  millions  of  people  in  the  interior.  As  a 
great  continental  thorouglifare,  the  Yangtse  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  river  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  Mis- 
sissippi not  excepted.  The  tide  of  trade  and  travel  sets 
directly  across  the  Mississippi,  from  east  to  west.  The 
commerce  of  the  world  is  in  the  same  direction.  This 
mighty  stream  nms  in  the  direction  of  tlie  universal  trade 
line.  It  is  in  the  great  commercial  zone  that  l:>elts  the 
earth.  These  junks,  freighted  with  tea,  coming  down  the 
Poyang  Lake  one  after  another  like  a  covey  of  ducks,  will 
discharge  their  cargo  into  the  river  steamers,  which  in  turn 
will  transport  it  to  Shanghae,  and  thence  by  sailing  vessel 
or  ocean  steamship  it  M^ill  be  taken  along  the  same  lines 
of  latitude  to  San  Fmncisco,  and,  if  land  carriage  can  be 
made  cheap  enough,  to  Chicago  and  New  York 
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As  yet  moderij  civiliisatiuii  lias  barely  obtained  a  foot- 
bold  in  this  portion  of  the  empirt;.  Five  ports  are  opened 
to  trade,  and  permission  is  given  to  go  up  to  Hankow 
with  steaniers.  Missionaries  may  travel  wLere  tbey 
please,  for  they  are  looked  npon  as  inoflfensive  persons. 
The  Chinese  government  has  been  wise  enough  to  take 
foreigners  into  its  ciist^mis  sendee,  and  to  encourage 
natives  to  a<:qnire  foreign  knguages.  It  has  further 
exhibited  its  wisdom  by  appointing  Mr.  Burlingame  an 
envoy  to  Western  nations. 

We  are  ghding  tiiward  the  heart  of  the  empire,  in  a 
steamer  built  on  the  Hudson,  propelled  by  an  engine 
from  the  hands  of  New  York  macliinists.  Our  captain 
is  a  clear^lieaded  Yankee  from  Cape  Arm.  We  are 
brouglit  face  to  face  with  questions  of  the  future.  What 
part  is  Amenca  to  play  on  this  continent  ?  8an  Fran- 
cisco is  only  twenty-aix  days  distfint.  The  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  opened  and  New  York  is  but  one  month  from 
Shanghae.  What  is  to  be  the  measure  of  the  influence 
of  American  ideii,s  —  jwlitical,  social,  nioml,  and  religious 
—  in  this  land  ?  More  import^mt,  —  what  infiuence  is 
*  !hina  to  have  upon  America  ?  Sixty  to  eiglity  thousand 
Chinamen  already  are  in  Califoi-nia  and  (>i*egon,  and  one 
thousand  Americans,  perhaps,  in  all  ( 'hina.  The  steamers 
of  the  Pacific  mail  are  crowfled  with  Chinamen.  Ever\^ 
sailing  ship  bound  to  San  Fmncisco  canies  a  full  com- 
plement of  emigrants.  America  has  thirt;^^-five  million 
inhalutents,  China  four  hundred  millions.  Here,  everj- 
inch  of  land  is  occupied  ;  there,  millions  of  acres  are 
waiting  the  coming  of  the  cultivator. 

TIjcre  are  merchants  in  China  as  rich  as  the  wealthiest 
men  of  the  United  States.  The  We>^t  is  yet  trihutar)^  tci 
the  East.  China  compels  us  to  bring  our  silver  to  her 
coffers.  She  is  |iijweiful  enough  t^o  keep  the  balance  of 
timle  against  us. 
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Is  the-it?  vittility  enough  in  oiu'  country  to  affect  this 
inert  mass  ?  Is  theiti  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  emigm- 
tion  of  Chinamen  to  America  will  serve  as  a  drag  up<»a 
our  own  pro^^res.s  ?  Is  them  i>owor  t^uough  in  the  great 
democratic  mill  to  gi'iud  up  the  oddjs  and  ends  of  all 
lands, —  to  reilucc  Irelanti,  Germany,  Norway »  Sweden, 
Deujuark,  England,  .Scotland,  I  tidy,  Africa,  Mexico,  and 
China  to  common  pulp  ?  These  are  grave  questiotis  fur 
the  considemtiou  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  States. 
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AT  Whang-choo,  a  city  on  the  northern  bank,  with 
heautiful  green  hills  beliind  it,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  Chinese  military  encampment,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  low  earthwork  as  a  protection  against 
surprise  fmm  the  prowliiig  banditti,  wliich  still  infest  the 
u ort  h ern  pro  vi nccs. 

Although  tlie  rebellicin  is  subdued,  the  rel»eU  are  not 
all  exterminated.  They  gather  in  bands,  make  a  sudden 
raid  upon  a  village  or  town,  but  disperse  ufMin  the  aj>- 
proacli  of  the  slow-moving  troops.  Many  of  the  plun- 
derers, quite  likely,  are  soldiers  discharged  from  the  army. 
When  their  term  of  service  expires  they  are  sent  adrift 
without  means  of  returning  to  their  distant  homes,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  that  they 
should  l>ecome  plunderei's.  TJie  Pekin  government  in 
too  ineit  to  put  d(»wn  the  pillaging  of  tiiei^e  predatory 
bands,  If  caught,  their  heads  are  cutoff;  but  they  aw 
seldom   captured.     They  are   the   Klu    Klux  of  China. 
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Tlie  ill  habitants  fear  and  tolerate  them  just  as  the  people 
of  Tennessee  and  Texii^  bear  with  the  nnirderous  gangs 
infesting  those  States. 

These  soldiera  wlio  stand  upon  tlie  bank  of  the  river 
gazing  at  us,  judging  from  their  appearance,  are  the  rag- 
amuffins of  the  laud.  They  wear  round  straw  hats, 
shaped  like  the  tin  coknders  which  are  hanging  up  in 
eveiy  American  kitchen. 

There  is  little  uniformity  of  dress,  but  each  soldier 
wears  his  *'diop*'  —the  number  of  his  regiment — on  his 
breast  and  back.  Viewing  them  from  front  or  rear,  we  see 
a  full-orbed  inofjn  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  set  oH"  with 
lied  lettering  like  that  upon  chests  of  tea,  as  if  each 
soldier  was  a  bunrlle  of  nierchandise,  packed,  labelled, 
and  ready  lor  market. 

Over  the  encampment  wave  several  thousand  red  and 
white  Hags.  That  wiiicb  waves  over  the  tent  of  the 
geneml-in-cliief  is  lai^e  enough  for  the  mainsail  of  a 
man-of-war,  with  a  wliite  ground,  dark  border,  and  Chi- 
nese charactei-s  in  tiie  centre  in  black.  There  are  so 
many  flags  that  the  hillside  has  the  appearance  of  a 
flower-garden  blooming  with  roses,  hollyhocks,  poppies, 
bacheloi's' -buttons,  and  marigolds.  The  Chinese  can  do 
a  vast  deal  of  fightiiig  with  flags,  gongs,  and  lanterns ! 

We  ai'c  infonned  that  when  the  English  attacked  one 
of  their  towns,  during  the  lat^  war,  the  liesieged  Ining 
several  tliou.saiid  lanterns  on  the  walls  at  night,  and  kept 
up  a  tremendous  beating  of  gongs,  to  let  the  foreign 
devils  know  they  were  wide  awake  and  prepai-ed  ibr  an 
atUick ! 

The  city  of  Hankow  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Han^  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Yangtse,  which 
has  its  source  among  the  higldaruls  in  the  North  Central 
Provinces,  At  this  junction  of  the  two  streams  are.  three 
populous  towns,  —  Hankow  uud  Hanyan  on  the  northern 
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bank,  divided  by  the  Han ;  and  on  the  south  bank  Wu- 
trliang,  one  of  the  chief  literary  cities  of  the  empira 

The  three  places  are  considered  as  one  under  the  name 
uf  Hankow  by  foreigners,  Just  as  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
City  might  be  looked  upon  by  stmngers  as  parts  of 
New  York  The  population  probably  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  those  three  cities,  Tlie  lowest  estimate  places 
it  at  more  than  one  million. 

The  course  of  the  Yaiigtse  is  southwest,  and  as  we  ap- 
jiroach  the  city  the  foreign  settlement  is  seen  at.  our  right 
hand  The  residences  of  the  merchants  are  spacious  and 
lofty,  with  green  blinds  and  wide  vemndas,  fronting  a 
grand  esplanade  along  the  river-bank,  wbicli  is  set  out 
with  shade-trees  and  adomed  with  flowers. 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  these  buildings  and 
the  low,  narrow,  mean,  niillaoit*d  houses  and  shops  of  the 
Chinese  quarter  a  little  farther  up  stream  !  AMierever  we 
turn  our  eyes  we  see  the  old  civilization  confronted  by 
the  new,^ — and  there  is  a  difference  between  them  of 
three  thousand  years. 

The  river  here  is  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  now  rapidly 
rising,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  surrounding  country  will 
be  under  wat^^r.  Last  year  the  whole  city  was  inundated 
In  the  Em^opean  quarter  the  people  lived  in  the  second 
story  of  their  houses,  and  navigated  the  streets  in  boats. 
In  the  native  section  everylDody  took  to  junks  and  sam- 
pans, having  three  weeks  of  Ijoat  life.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  there  are  large  shallow  lakes  or  lagoons, 
reaching  miles  away,  so  tliat  at  this  season  of  the  yenr 
Hankow  bears  some  re-semblance  to  Venice,  The  dif- 
ference between  the  winter  and  summer  level  of  the 
ri%^er  at  this  point  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  which  has 
involved  an  immense  outlay  of  money  on  the  port  of 
foreign  residents  to  obtain  wharfage.  One  can  hardly 
realize  that  in  1861  the  first  foreigner  settled  here,  and 
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that  aD  the  noble  edifices,  the  promenades,  the  ware- 
houses, the  embankment  along  the  river,  the  wall  in  rear 
of  the  city,  have  been  built  since  then.  Looking  at 
what  has  been  done  here,  and  at  I-Ciu-kiang,  Sbanghae, 
Ningpoo,  Foociiow,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  river  and  sea- 
coast  towns,  taking  into  consideration  what  has  been  ac- 
complished at  Pekin,  —  tlie  estabUshing  of  a  college,  the 
regulation  of  customs,  and  the  general  pohcy  of  i>ovem- 
ment,  —  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  there  has  been 
as  much  progi^ss  during  the  last  seven  years  as  lor  lif- 
teen  hundred  years  previous. 

The  foreigners  here,  at  the  close  of  1861,  numbei^ 
alKDUt  forty ;  in  18G3  they  had  increased  to  one  hundi-ed 
and  fifty,  luit  depression  of  business  and  overtrading  has 
reduced  them  to  about  one  hundred.  These  English, 
Americans,  and  Germans  have  an  excellent  club-room, 
Ubrar}%  and  athenaeum,  well  supphed  with  piiijci-s  and 
magazines ;  a  volunteer  fire  brigade  and  rifle  corps,  boat- 
club,  ice-clnb,  for  the  cutting  and  storing  of  ice  in  winter 
for  their  own  consumption,  a  race-course,  cricket-ground, 
livery-stable,  and  newspaper  I  So  Western  civilization 
plants  itself  in  the  heart  of  China.  Tlie  cUmate  in  sum- 
mer is  hot  and  dry,  and  far  healthier  than  at  Shaughae. 
While  it  has  these  advantages,  it  is  not  pleasant,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  compelled  t^>  navigate  a  sampan  through 
parloi^  and  bedrooms  for  one  month  duiing  the  yean 

Accompanied  by  an  English  gentleman  connected  with 
one  of  tlie  mercantile  finns,  and  crossing  the  river,  we 
cuter  the  suburbs  of  Wu-chang.  Onr  path  leads  through 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  where  cabbages,  beans, 
garlics,  onions,  celery,  encumbers,  aiut  otlier  plant^s  are 
in  vigorous  growth.  The  gardens  are  not  laid  out  with 
much  regularity ;  nor  are  they  kept  free  from  weeds. 
We  doubt  if  any  people  in  the  world  can  surfjass  the 
( 'hinese  in  forcing  successive  crops  from  the  same  piece 
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of  ground  All  fertilizers  are  applied  in  liquid  fomt 
In  every  garden  there  are  tanks  filled  with  liquid 
waste,  which  cuolias  are  bringing  from  the  city  in  open 
buckets.  Other  laborers  are  applying  it  to  the  growing 
crops,  A  w^alk  of  nearly  two  miles  through  the  main 
sti^eet  brings  as  t^j  the  house  of  Bishop  AVilliams.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  Loudon,  in  1867, 
while  the  Pau-Anglican  Assembly  of  Bishops  and  Pre- 
laU\s  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  was  in  session.  He 
formerly  resided  in  Jajmii,  and  lias  but  I'ecently  removed 
to  this  city.  It  waa  with  ditticidty  that  he  coidd  obtain 
a  house  in  Wu*cliang.  Being  a  litemry  city,  wdiere 
students  from  all  the  central  pmvinces  of  the  empire 
assemble,  the  predominating  inHuence  has  been  a^inst 
foi\^igners.  In  piist  times  \isitoi-s  luive  l»een  jostled  in 
the  streets,  and  householders  are  afraid  to  let  their  prem- 
ises. 

We  find  the  bi.shop  sick  in  bed,  attended  by  a  Chi- 
nese servant  If  any  one  is  imder  the  impression  that 
missionaries  live  in  grand  style,  surrounded  with  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  lift\  we  think  they  would 
take  a  diflcrenfc  vie%v  after  seeing  hia  premises.  The 
house  is  on  a  narrow  street,  where  sickening  odors  ])er- 
vade  the  air.  We  enter  the  frt>nt  hall,  whicli  is  but  a 
shed,  pass  through  a  court  and  a  succession  of  rooms  w^ith 
stone  floors,  bare  brick  walls,  windows  with  oiled  paper 
instead  of  panes  of  glass,  and  find  tlie  bisliop  in  his  lx*d- 
room.  It  is  scantily  furnisbed,  —  two  or  three  chairs, 
a  table,  his  nanY>w  bed,  no  carpet,  no  picttires,  a  room 
almost  as  cheerless  as  the  cell  of  a  monastery.  It  is  not 
that  the  bishop  is  an  ascetic,  but  this  is  the  best  he  c^n 
do.  He  has  selected  this  place  as  a  favorable  position, 
and  will  soon  be  joined  by  other  missionaries. 

Ascending  an  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  wide 
panorama  is  spread  before  us^  —  the  river  with  countless 
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than  the  iiieg;atli«ttai « 
and  sharper  than  a  cmcodfle'a,  e 
those  of  a  lion,  willi  aealea  fika 
punt  s,  eyed  mare  fiojr  tfam  a^r 
daitiiig  like  lighoisiig  fnim  Ina  i 
tlie  eaves  of  the  palace  are  pap 
of  a  hogdheaAL  Sqaadi  of  aoldtai^  aa  4ii^  m  iht  coolaei 
of  the  stieeta,  are  baigiaK  tmmad  Um  doota,  plajriag 
canls.  Upon  the  walla  aai  |iatiiriiigi  bjr  dJMae  iifirti, 
distmguished  for  gay  cc4fl«B«  aad  an  ftfteralaeoaa  of  pct^ 
spective.  Such  the  outside  aiipeataoee  Tbere  may  la 
luxuriaiia  apartmeota  wttliiii^  litt  profaaUjr  Clooi^hMi 
the  i>alace  there  ia  oothins?  wfei**  wrjoM  lie  caiBad  enttt- 
fort  able  by  American- 
Passing  a  building,  we  near  urn  yoiom  of  cUMroi,  awl 
looking  through  the  open  door  aee  s  toooi  OMniad  wjUb 
urchinSf  with  shaven  browa  and  madl  p^gtaila.  They 
are  studying  aloud  at  amal]  tabkau  Tlia  MMiter  4Ju 
or  liidf  reclined  on  a  bamboo  coudi  He  canlliffdlf  )^ 
called  a  master,  for  the  bogra  do  pr^tf  Ameli  «• 
please  ;  neither  can  be  be  called  a  tcadier.  Cur  h^  4mm 
not  profess  to  teaeh  them :  he  only  beati  tlj^*  TwSt^fL^. 
These  pupils  know  nothing  of  geogm]#}j> 
for  Chinese  education  does  not  ^nbBica  UhaI  mUu^^  ^^ 
esteem  fundamentaL 
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These  pamphlets  which  they  hold  in  their  hands  con- 
tain extracts  from  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius 
on  morals  and  political  economy.  When  the  lesson  is 
committed  to  memory,  they  turn  their  backs  to  the  mas- 
ter and  recite  it,  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
The  pupils  do  not  comprehend  what  they  are  reciting  any 
moi'e  tlian  an  American  child  that  has  just  learned  to 
talk  understands  the  Catechism. 

The  Chinese  consider  the  ^nitings  of  Confucius  as  the 
foundation  of  all  wisdom.  Whatever  is  learned  from 
him  is  good.  The  scholar  will  understand  it  in  after 
life.  A  coiTesponding  method  of  education  in  the  United 
States  would  be  to  throw  aside  all  text-books,  —  rcaders, 
geograpliies,  grammars^  histories,  and  arithmetics,  —  and 
study  the  ceremonial  law,  the  sayings  of  Solomon,  or  the 
chapters  of  lmi*d  names  from  Chronicles  ! 

Writing  is  taught,  and  by  long  practice  the  boys  become 
experts. 

There  are  numerous  primary  schools,  supported  by 
parents  or  public-spirited  men.  Girls  are  not  often  edu- 
cated. Woman  is  of  Httle  more  account  here  than  in 
India.  She  does  not  need  an  education.  It  is  beyond 
her  sphere.  The  question  as  to  what  her  sphere  may  be 
has  not  yet  been  agitated.  AVlien  it  is  settled  in  our  own 
laud,  there  will  be  a  wide  field  in  China  for  philanthropic 
effort. 

Wandering  through  these  streets,  on  this  sidtry  day, 
when  the  doors  of  the  houses  are  wide  open  to  admit 
fresh  air,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  women  in 
their  homes  By  far  the  lai^gest  portion  of  them  toil  from 
morning  till  night.  But  in  a  great  literary  city  there  are 
people  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Some  of  the  women 
of  the  higher  classes  wonld  be  called  good-looking  in 
Western  lands.  The  accompanying  illustration,  from  a 
photograph,  that  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  for  this 
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ONH  OP  THX   trPPER   CLAdd. 


volume  by  the  artist,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
better  conception  of  the  persona!  appeiimnce  and  styla 
of  dress  than  pages 
of  description.  It 
will  be  seen  that 
the  hair  ia  worn 
low  in  the  neck, 
which  is  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  in 
some  provinces  at 
the  present  time. 
An  old  salt  un- 
donbtedly  wonld 
call  it  the  "  son - 
wester  style/' 

The  women  of 
China  are  far  above 
those  of  other  East- 
em  nations.  The  wife  of  an  Arab  or  a  Hindoo  is  a  alave, 
—  a  drawer  of  water  and  hewer  of  wood.  Here  they 
sometimes  work  in  the  fields,  bnt  their  proper  sphere  is  in 
the  hoiise  attending  to  domestic  duties.  Wives  seldom 
go  upon  the  street  with  tlieir  husbands.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  seen  together  at  a  picnic,  or  at  the  gmves  of  their 
ancest'Ors,  but  they  do  not  lock  arms  or  walk  in  company. 
The  husband  will  be  a  few  rods  in  advance  or  in  rear 
of  the  wife. 

The  %vomen  are  capable  of  strong  affection,  and  we  are 
assured  by  missionaries  that  they  are  faithful  in  keeping 
the  marriage  vow.  There  are  those  who  lead  dissolute 
lives ;  but  tliey,  as  a  class,  are  as  susceptible  of  the  claims 
of  virtue  as  those  of  more  enlightened  lands.  Give  them 
an  education,  and  they  will  honor  their  sex. 

Reflecting  upon  their  present  condition,  and  what 
capabOities  are  before    them,   the   Eden  of  the   future 
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seems  far  distant.  Social  customs  and  religious  belief  are 
against  them.  Their  lot  in  life  is  hard,  fur  superstition 
has  taught  them  that  they  committed  j^nevous  sin  in  a 
former  stute  of  existence,  and  were  ci'eated  women  in  this 
as  a  penalty  for  the  crime.  They  leud  a  life  of  degra- 
datioii  here,  and  w^Ul  pass  to  another  like  it  in  the  future 
life,  if  nob  circunus|>ect  iii  this, 

Tliey  are  exhorted  by  the  moi'al  writers,  and  by  then* 
husbands,  to  lead  virtuuus  lives,  if  they  woidd  not  Ik? 
women  in  the  hereafter.  One  of  the  moralists,  in  a  biKjk 
upon  the  marriage  relation,  thus  addresses  the  female 
sex :  — 

•*  That  you  have  not  iii  this  life  been  bom  a  male  is 
owing  to  your  amount  of  wickedness  in  a  previous  state 
of  existence ;  you  did  not  then  desire  t^»  adorn  vnrtiie  and 
peiforni  good  actions^  so  that  now  you  have  been  hope- 
lessly born  a  poor  female ;  and  if  you  do  not  now  amend 
your  fiiult^s,  ynur  wickedness  wdl  be  greater,  so  that  it  is 
to  Im  feared  tlint,  in  tlie  next  existence,  if  you  wish  for  a 
male*s  body  it  will  be  difficidt  to  obtain  it /* 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Christian  religion  that 
it  elevates  woman,  and  one  of  the  brightest  featrntiiS  of 
the  present  time  that  men  are  coming  into  clearer  per- 
ceptit^as  of  the  claims  of  the  female  sex.  The  day  can- 
not lie  far  distant  when  the  wave  of  ]jrogress  \^ill  roll 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  shores  of  this  old  land.  Then 
the  millions  of  women  now  degraded  will  rise  to  a  higher 
pkne  of  existence,  and.  with  enlarged  liberty,  enlightened 
intellect,  a  clear  vision,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  modem 
civilization,  and  live  in  the  peaceful  light  of  the  '*  Shining 
C'i"<iss.'* 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII, 


COMPETITIVE     EXAMINATION. 


COilPETIXrVE  examination  was  established  about 
the  comoiencemeiit  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  the 
llniiitlation  of  the  present  political  system  of  the  empire. 
It  is  democratic  in  principle,  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  statesmen  the  world  over.  Under  it  a  person  of  the 
lowent  condition  may  attain  to  the  liigliest  positions  of 
honor.  There  ai^e  several  classes  who  are  excluded  from 
entering  the  course  of  study,  —  play-aetors,  prostitutes, 
executioners,  jailers,  and  inferior  servants  waiting  upon 
mandarins.  Their  children  to  the  tliird  generation  are 
also  excluded.  The  theorj''  adopted  is  that  these  persons 
and  their  immediate  descendants  are  wanting  in  those 
moral  rj^ualitications  which  are  necessary  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government.  Persons  who  have  lost  a  parent 
cannot  enter  the  course  of  study  till  after  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  inasmuch  as  hard  study  is  inconsistent 
with  due  respect  for  the  dead  during  that  period  of 
time. 

In  the  United  States  ofiBcial  positions  are  obtained 
through  personal  favor,  or  on  political  considerations. 
Beer  and  whiskey  have  influence.  Brothers,  cousins, 
friends,  are  appointed  to  office  by  those  w-ho  have  the 
dis{>ensing  of  patronage,  Paity  service  demands  pay. 
Ment  and  qualification  are  too  often  the  least  of  con- 
siderations. 

Not  so  in  China.  The  theory  of  the  system  there  is, 
that  all  civil  officers  must  be  literar^^  graduates.  Three 
degrees  have  been  established.    The  first  may  be  obtained 
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in  the  Hien,  or  district  college ;  the  eecond  in  the  Fu^  ox 
provincial  ct^llegc  j  the  thiid  in  the  Imperial  Univeraity 
at  Pekiii. 

The  city  of  Wu-chang  being  a  provincial  capital  at 
the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  easily  accessible,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  litemiy  centi-es.  In  this  respect 
we  may  think  uf  it  as  mitking  with  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
in  England,  Harvard  or  Yale  ur  Ann  Arbor  in  the  United 
States. 

The  student  haWng  been  tlii'ough  the  district  college, 
and  obtaining  a  degree  frt^ni  the  Cliancellor,  comes  to 
Wu-cliang  to  enter  the  higher  courses.  Each  student 
is  ret|uired,  before  leaving  home,  to  file  a  paper  witli  the 
local  magistiBte  containing  the  name  of  his  father,  grand- 
father, teacher,  and  next-door  neighbor,  stating  tilso  his 
own  age,  Iieight,  and  complexion.  Tlie  names  of  several 
literary^  giiidnates  are  necessary  as  indorsei's  for  his  good 
character,  and  one  of  these  must  be  present  when  he 
enters  the  University. 

Passing  down  one  of  the  streets  we  reach  the  Univer- 
sity buildings,  occup>nng  a  large  area  enclosed  by  a  wall 
about  twenty  feet  high,  covered  completely  over  with 
placards  displaying  the  names  of  the  successful  candi- 
date's for  hoiioi^  at  the  last  examination.  Entering  the 
enclosui-e,  we  find  a  paved  court  containing  long  ranges 
of  sheds,  ^^th  tiled  roofs,  l>eiieath  which  are  about  ten 
thousand  small  cell-Hke  apartments  or  alcoves,  three  or 
four  feet  s<jnare^  open  in  front,  with  a  seat,  and  a  board 
which  can  be  placed  against  the  wall,  on  supports,  for 
a  table.  These  are  the  students'  quarters,  wivich  they 
occupy  during  examination. 

A  Chinese  nnivei-sity  does  not  have  recitation-hall  oi 
dormitory.  It  is  not  a  place  at  which  students  spend  four 
yeans  in  study,  but  simply  a  baniick  where  they  con- 
gi^gate  for  a  few  days,  —  a  prison  rather,  for  wliile  hem 
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they  are  shut  m  and  ai'e  not  allowed  any  commimication 
with  their  friends. 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  stands  the  "  Temple  of  Perfect 
Justice/*  a  building  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the 
examiners,  and  imperial  commissioners,  who  are  sent 
fi'om  Pekin  to  decide  upon  the  litenxr}^  merits  of  the 
students,  and  are  sworn  to  render  an  impartial  verdict 
Spacious  apartments  are  assigned  them,  for  they  are 
accompxiiied  hy  a  lai'ge  retinue  of  ser\'ants. 

The  students  who  come  to  this  city  have  taken  their 
first  degree  in  the  district  college.  It  is  not  Master 
or  Bachelor  of  iVrts,  but  the  degree  @f  "  Beautiful  Abil- 
ity;' wiiich  means  quite  as  much  in  China  as  that  of 
A,  B,  in  the  United  States,  and  M^ithout  it  no  student 
can  compete  for  higher  honors. 

The  examinations  are  held  triennially,  and  thei'e  are 
never  less  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  competitors. 

These  are  great  occa^sions.  People  f mm  the  sun'ounding 
country  come  in  to  see  the  honors  conferreth  Frieiuls 
are  here  to  witness  the  triumph  of  those  most  dear.  The 
city  is  filled  with  strangers.  It  is  a  grand  harvost'time 
for  hotel  and  shop  keepers.  Excitement  is  at  fever  heat 
The  student  who  wins  brings  honor,  not  only  to  himself^ 
but  to  his  IViends.  He  is  on  the  road  to  fortune,  for 
if  he  passes  examination,  official  position  aw^ait^  liim. 
Wealth  is  sure ;  privilege  is  one  of  the  results,  —  graduate-s, 
like  members  of  Congress,  being  exempt  from  arrest,  ex- 
cept for  crime.  High  station  in  life,  favor  of  the  em- 
peror, eveiything  %vorth  living  for  as  viewed  from  the 
Chinese  stand -point,  is  invoh'ed  in  the  effort. 

Students  bring  heddin*^  and  food,  as  they  are  required 
to  stay  on  the  premises  several  days  ;  servant-^  and  friends 
accompany  th^m  to  the  gate,  which  is  guarded  by  sol- 
diers, wlio  allow  none  but  scholars  to  enter.  When  all 
are  In,  tJie  gate  is  shut  and  sealed,  and  the  troops  pre- 
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vent  all  outsiders  tram  approaching  the  wall  The  stu- 
dents are  allowed  no  bcK)kjs,  but  ai-e  supplied  with  paper, 
pen,  and  ink.  The  commissioners  announce  themes  from 
the  "Four  Books"  of  the  ancient  classics,  upon  which 
they  are  to  write  titree  essays  and  one  poem. 

As  soon  as  the  subjects  ai"e  given  out,  all  hands  apply 
themselves  t-o  composition.  They  have  no  aid,  can  con- 
sult no  one,  but  must  rely  -wholly  on  themselves.  Their 
compositions,  when  finished,  are  handed  to  one  class  of 
exinniners,  whose  business  is  to  see  that  there  are  no 
great  flefects,  and  that  the  ndes  have  been  complied 
wit!i.  If  they  pass  this  ordeal  they  are  copied,  so  that 
the  judges  may  not  show  favox'itism  by  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  handwriting  of  the  candidates. 

A  juiy  of  literary  men  reatl  the  essays,  which  if  they 
reach  a  certain  degree  uf  excellence,  receive  a  red  mark 
of  approval,  and  are  passed  on  to  the  chief  examiners. 
All  otliei's  ai-e  rejected. 

Tlie  standard  adopted  by  the  final  judges  must  be  very 
high  or  the  scholarship  exceedingly  low,  for  not  more 
than  one  hundred  out  of  the  t-en  or  twelve  thousand 
obtain  the  second  degree  of  "Advanced  Men,"  —  a  pro- 
saic title  in  comparison  with  *'  Beautiful  Ability/* 

Great  ovations  await  those  who  win  these  high  honors, 
The  liest  orchesti-as  of  the  empire  are  here  with  fiddles, 
flageolets,  cymbals,  gongs,  and  drums ;  cannon  are  fired, 
bonfires  kindled,  lanterns  lighted,  processions  formed, 
feasts  preptared,  songs  sung,  and  the  whole  city  joins  in 
the  grand  jubilee. 

Messengers  convey  the  tidings  to  all  the  surroimding 
country.  This  is  an  election,  and  as  exciting  as  a  polit- 
ical contest  in  America.  Each  district  is  interested  in 
the  success  of  its  candidates,  and  so  dnmis  beat  and 
bonfires  blaze  over  the  entire  province. 

The  name  of  the  student  who  takes  the  first  honor  10 
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placed  highest  on  the  wall,  where  it  may  be  seen  hy  the 
excited  multitude. 

The  successful  competitors,  if  they  aspire  to  the  thinl 
degree,  have  an  aUowance  from  the  imperial  treasur}^  to 
enable  them  t€  go  to  Pekin,  where  they  pass  a  similar 
examination  in  the  highest  litemiy  halls.  If  successful 
there,  tliey  receive  the  degree  of  DoctoT  of  Laws,  and  are 
prepared  to  occupy  high  official  stations, 

A  htrge  number  of  students  reside  here.  Many  who 
failed  this  year  will  apply  themselves  for  three  years,  and 
then  try  again.  Old  men  are  among  the  competitors,  who 
have  been  studying  for  a  liall-century  without  success. 
Men  eighty  yeai-s  of  age  have  died  during  the  trial, 
through  excitement,  while  in  pursuit  of  literar>^  fame, 
and  the  distmction  and  pri\ilegcs  which  lie  behind  it. 

Tlie  democrcitic  principle  in  this  political  system  is 
remarkable,  and  the  tlieory  of  competitive  examinations 
must  commend  itself  to  all  wlio  believe  in  a  democratic 
form  of  goveniment.  It  bos  lasted  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  and  there  must  be  an  element  of  stability  in  a 
sj'stem  which  continues  that  period  of  time. 

The  effect  upon  the  comnmnity  is  apparent.  In  no 
country  is  literature  held  in  higher  estimation.  Wher- 
ever  w^e  go  we  see  bookstores.  Printing-offices  are  nu- 
merous,—  shops  where  men  sit  at  small  tables  with  blocks 
on  wdiich  the  '*  word  chanicters  '*  arc  engruved* 

It  is  a  reading  erunrn unity.  The  prepwimtion  for  exam- 
ination familiarizes  a  lai>j;e  numlwT  of  men  with  history, 
political  economy,  and  general  literature.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  the  history  of  C'liina,  and  not  of  other  nations  ;  but  we 
are  not  to  forget  that  the  authentic  liistory  of  this  people 
peaches  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  that  the  "Book  of 
Classics  *'  is  as  old  as  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  chief 
text-book  of  political  wLsdom  written  by  Confucius  aa 
ancient  as  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
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Literary  and  political  aspirations  fill  the  students, — the 
desire  for  fame  combined  with  the  hankering  for  office. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  method  of  choosing 
political  and  military  officers  by  competitive  examination 
gives  a  powerful  stimulus  to  literary  pursuits.  Every 
village  has  its  schools,  and  ambitious  young  men,  seeing 
the  possibility  of  attaining  positions  of  honor,  eagerly 
engage  in  study.  Poor  people  deny  themselves  comforts 
that  they  may  educate  their  sons.  Brothers  in  a  family 
unite  to  help  on  one  of  their  number,  that  all  may  obtain 
honor.  Virtue  in  this  respect  is  found  in  China  as  well 
as  in  our  own  land. 

Unfortunately,  the  profound  reverence  paid  to  the  Chi- 
nese classics  robs  the  system  of  some  of  its  excellence. 
It  is  now  conducted  as  if  we  were  to  choose  our  officials 
on  their  ability  to  write  an  essay  from  a  text  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  or  a  poem  from  a  passage  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. It  is  an  open  question  whether  that  would  not 
be  quite  as  sensible  a  proceeding  as  to  elect  one  who  has 
just  taken  out  naturalization  papers,  and  whose  only 
recommendation  is  that  he  keeps  a  liquor-shop,  and  can 
influence  voters  by  supplying  them  with  whiskey  ! 

Lop  off  the  defects  of  tlie  Chinese  system,  adopt  its 
excellences,  modify  some  of  it5  parts,  and  we  shall  have 
the  tnie  democratic  system  for  official  service.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  students  leave  their  studies  to  see  the  foreijj^iers. 
and  we  soon  have  a  crowd  at  our  heels.  That  there  is 
sonietliing  vcr}'  funny  in  our  appearance  is  manifest. 
The  wits  of  the  college  are  saying  their  smart  things,  the 
wags  getting  off  their  best  jokes.  The  play-grounds  of 
Yale  or  Harvard  never  resounded  with  heartier  laughter, 
and  there  never  was  a  more  jolly  crowd  on  the  play- 
ground of  Dartmouth  than  that  around  us.     Some  walk 
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in  front  of  us  to  take  a  Lxik  at  mir  taces,  while  otliers 
make  remarks  behind  our  backs.  The  cut  of  our  coat  is 
outlandish,  no  doubt.  Our  liats  ai'e  queer.  We  are  fit 
subjects  for  caricature. 

They  are  ready  for  a  lark,  and  the  older  ones  push  the 
younger  against  us.  We  have  seen  scliool-boya  at  home 
play  t^iniilar  pranks.  But  the  fun  has  l)een  airried  far 
enough.  It  is  annoying.  We  stop,  look  steadily  at  them 
a  moment.  It  will  not  do  to  be  demonstrative ;  such  a 
course  will  bring  a  shower  of  stones,  and  we  shall  have 
the  woi*st  of  it  in  a  tight.  Cool  nerves,  and  a  control 
of  the  muscles,  are  far  fetter  than  shaking  of  fists,  loud 
words,  or  enet'getic  action  when  siUTounded  by  such  a 

CTOWiL 

They  stop  their  jests,  become  respectful,  and  allow  us  to 
go  our  way  without  further  molestation.  Children  follow 
us,  dogs  bark,  people  rush  out  of  their  shops  to  see  us,  ])ut 
no  indignity  is  oHered,,  and  we  nmm  at  will  through  the 
town.  The  inbabilauts  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chop-sticks,  cords  of  wliich  are  piled  in  the 
shops,  the  common  ones  of  bamboo,  those  used  liy  the 
mi<klle  classes  of  cbnuy.  Tlie  wealthy  citizens  use  ivor}% 
which  comes  mainly  from  Siberia,  brought  overland  from 
Kiactka.  They  are  manufactured  from  bones  and  tusks 
of  fossil  mammoths,  which  lived  when  the  Arctic  region 
had  a  tropical  clime.  Far  up  tcjwards  the  north  poh:*,  in 
the  frozen  ocean,  is  the  Isle  of  Bones,  which  abounds  with 
fossil  ivory, 

"Tlie  Isle  nf  Bones,"  says  Figiiier,  "has  served  as  a 
quarry  of  this  valuable  material  for  export  to  China  for 
five  hundred  years^and  it  htis  been  exported  to  Eumpe  for 
more  tlian  one  hundred,  but  tlte  supply  from  these  strange 
mines  is  imdiminished/'  * 

Ten  thousand  years  ago,  according  to  geologists,  the 

•  The  World  before  the  Deluge,  p.  341. 
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elephanti  and  niainmoths  of  that  region  became  ex-  i 
But  their  tuaks  are  heiv,  and  the  Chinese  workmeii  ..rr 
gawing  them  up  far  the  benelit  of  tho  mandarins  and  the 
fair  ladies  of  this  thickly  peopled  empire. 

Large  t^nantities  of  chop-sticks  are  sent  out  from  tlus 
city  up  the  Yangtse  to  Upper  China,  down  the  stream  to 
Shai^hae,  fnim  thence  to  California  or  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Australia,  or  wherever  the  Chinese  emir^rant  mar 
l>e  found. 

Returning  to  Hankow,  we  tind  an  invitation  awaiting 
us  from  the  governor  of  the  tlistrict,  t*?  visit  him  at  hk 
palace.  He  has  learned  through  the  consul,  Mr.  Stdter, 
that  ikn  American  journalist  is  in  the  city,  and  has  sent 
us  liis  card.  —  a  piece  of  red  piper  about  a  foot  long  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  —  accompanying  which  is  the 
letter  of  invitation,  aboimdiiig  in  fioweiy  language,  and 
cnntaining  tlie  following  sentence  :  — 

"  A  literary  man  travelling  that  he  may  write  with 
gpirit  makes  rae  think  that  we  are  all  of  one  family 
I  shtUl  wait  the  arrival  of  the  worthy  gentleman  with 

We  go  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  consul  and  the 
int^erpreter,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Our  sedan-bearers  are  in  livery. 
The  people  rush  from  their  houses  into  the  street,  to  see 
the  gmnd  prtjoession  of  sedans  containing  the  foreigners, 
on  their  way  to  the  palace  of  the  highest  ofticial  of  the 
district  If  the  Chinese  embassy  made  a  sensfttion  in 
tliis  cDuntrv\  so  do  we  create  one  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
heart  of  China. 

A  crowd  attend  us  to  the  outer  court  of  the  jramun, 
where  we  are  received  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.  The  great 
doors  are  flung  wide  open,  and  we  descend  from  our 
Bedans  in  the  imier  court,  surrounded  by  pictures  of  diag« 
ons  and  wai-riors  with  dniwn  swords. 

Passing  through  a  doorway,  we  find  ourselyes  iaoe  \f> 


face  with  hia  Excelleucy,  who,  placing  his  fists  together^ 

shakes  them  at  us.     Uemembering  that,  when  we  are  in 

Kome,  we  are  to  da  as  the  Koiiiani*  do,  we  shake  ours  at 

liittL    With  many  a 

shake,    chin    chin, 

and  bow,  we  strive 

to  outdo  each  other 

in  politeness.   If  he 

hows  low,  we  lower ; 

if  he  shakes  gently, 

we  vigorously. 

We  sit  down  to  a 
repast  prepared  and 
waitiiiii,'  for  us  at  a 
small  tolde. 

**  How  old  are 
you  ?  **  is  his  first 
question. 

This  is  etiquette, 
and  lias  been  since 
Joseph  presented 
his  father  to  Pha- 
i"at>li,  yet  the  ([ues- 
tiou  might  be  em- 
bamissiiig  to  some  cm  in  cm. v. 

of  the  gentle  sex. 

We  know  that  he  is  a  grandfather  by  his  mustache, 
but  fHjliteness  requires  us  in  turn  to  ask  his  age.  He  is 
sixty-seven. 

The  first  course  of  the  repast  is  brought  on,  —  roasted 
watennelon  seeds !  Tlie  second  is  cherry  cordial,  of 
which  he  is  exceedingly  fond.  Glass  after  glass  is  drained. 
He  drinks  our  health,  the  health  of  the  consid,  and  that 
of  the  interpreter.  Fond  in  various  forms,  minced,  pre- 
pared with  rice  and  sugar,  is  placed  before  Ufl. 
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Being  at  the  table  of  his  Excellency,  we  eat  what  is  set 
befoi'e  us,  asking  no  questions  for  the  stomach's  sake. 

Whether  the  animal  which  furnished  the  meat  ever 
barked  or  mewed  we  do  not  care  to  know.  Sweetmeats, 
cups  of  delicious  tea,  more  cordials,  end  the  repasts 

The  governor  has  many  questions  to  ask  in  regard  to 

the    United    States. 


/^^ 


)V 


4). 


He  has  read  about 
the  war,  and  wishes 
to  know  how  we  are 
getting  on.  He  has 
read  the  letter  re- 
cently written  by 
Governor  -  General 
Tseng  to  the  em- 
peror in  regard  to  the 
proposed  revision  of 
the  treaties  l>etween 
China  and  foreign 
nations,  but,  1>eing  a 
diplomat,  expressed 
no  opinion. 

He  is  a  well-in- 
fonned  old  gentle- 
man, with  twinkling 
bliickeyes.  Helioj>es 
that  we  like  China,  that  we  shall  stay  long.  He  is  sorry 
t^  hear  that  we  are  to  leave  Hankow  in  the  morning,  as 
it  will  deprive  him  of  the  great  pleasure  which  he  has 
anticipated  of  returning  our  visit 

We  chin  cliin  once  more,  sliake  our  fists  again,  bow 
profoundly,  and  then  his  Excellency  of  the  "  clean-swept 
floors,"  to  show  his  great  respect  for  us,  takes  hold  of  our 
fists  and  shakes  tlietn  fnr  us. 

So  we  take  our  dejMirture,  and  return  through  the 
streets,  followed  by  a  wondering  crowd. 
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THE  position  of  Huukow  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tea  region,  the  facilities  afibrded  for  tnLnsporiatiun 
haa  made  it  an  important  place  for  trade.  Aljuut  forty 
million  pounds  of  tea  per  annum  are  sent  down  the  river 
from  this  place  for  exfwrt. 

Tea-drinking  is  so  genenil  among  Americans  that  a 
brief  description  of  the  plant,  its  cidtivation,  and  the  prep* 
aration  of  the  leaves  for  luarket,  will  be  of  interest. 

Tliat  cannot  be  acconnl<id  a  siiuill  ruattL*r  which  afl'ects, 
in  any  measure,  the  happiness  of  thirty  niillion  people 
thrt^e  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  a  year.  So  important 
is  the  bevei-age  we  obtain  by  decocting  this  herlj,  that  it 
has  heccune  a  universal  synonyme  for  an  entire  repast. 

"  Please  take  tea  with  us/'  is  not  simply  an  in^dtation 
to  slake  our  thirst,  but  to  partake  in  full  measure  of  all 
the  viands  of  the  evening  meal. 

The  charming  home  picture  so  skilfully  drawn  by  one 
of  England's  sweetest  p<>ets  when  he  wrote, 

•'  Now  stir  Uie  firt*  ond  wheel  the  sofii  round," 

would  not  have  been  pedeet  had  lie  left  out, 

'*  The  bubblijiy:  and  load  hbedng  urn, 
And  cups  that  chcor,  but  not  inebriate." 

The  drooping  watclier,  the  tired  housekeeper,  the  brain- 
taxed  editor,  and  the  weary  hr»d-canier,  all  turn  to  tea  fur 
solace  ;  nor  do  they  seek  in  vain. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  there  h  any  nutri- 
ment in  tea,  but  experience  goes  to  show  tiiat  there  is 
17« 
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cheer  si  anj  iMie,  and  if  taken  in  modeiauaa  no  eril 
xemlls  foUow. 

I>r.  Draper  saT9  of  tea :  "  It  is  a  mild  sdmiilant  to  the 
akin  and  kidneja^  prev^nla  aleeptneas^  oountencta  tlie 
elEBeta  of  aleohol^  and  lediM^s  the  lale  of  vaate  of  Iba 
tiaraes ;  an  action  suppoeed  to  be  doe  to  the  theine,  or 
pacnliar  principle  of  the  plant,  the  quantity  of  which 
18  Tariously  estunated  from  one  half  of  one  to  four  per 
cenf 

To  an  Aioerican  tea  has  an  interest  aside  from  its 
gocial  or  gtiinulating  or  nutritive  qualities,  for  indirectly 
it  helped  us  gain  our  independence. 

^  Hie  left  pcrhapfi  waft  nay  good 
Bol»%  SouM!hoQ{;,  Yoctiig  HjsoQ  ; 
But  drmkoig  tea  ww  not  tb«  n^^ 
For  dutjr  made  it  puen.'^ 

Among  the  exciting  causes  that  resulted  in  the  war  of 
the  Kevolution,  and  independence  of  America^  t^  held  a 
very  prominent  place. 

Events  trivial  in  themselves  sometimes  exert  a  control* 
ling  influence  upon  the  destiny,  not  of  individuals  merely, 
but  of  cities  and  nations.  If  Rome  was  saved  from  sur- 
prise and  capture  by  the  clamoring  of  a  goose,  so  the 
tax  of  threepence  a  pound  upon  tea  had  veij  much  to 
do  in  sundering  the  American  Colonies  from  the  British 
crown,  and  starting  them  on  a  national  career  of  their 
own. 

Among  the  Chinese  tea  has  long  been  in  common  nse. 
An  Arabian  merchant,  Soliman,  who  visited  China  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  spoke  of  it  as  the  common 
Average  of  the  people.  Its  use  in  Europe  appears  to 
have  been  very  limited  till  the  early  part  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century.  The  Portuguese  had  held  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  long  before  that  time,  and 
had  doubtless  acquired,  to  some  extent,  a  relish  for  the 
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hei*l) ;  l>iit  it  waa  almost  tiiikiiown  in  Europe  till  after  the 
formation  uf  tlie  Dutch  East  India  (Jompany,  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Hollanders,  at  that 
time  a  leading  maritime  nation,  imported  a  considenilile 
quantity  of  the  article,  and  it  slowly  came  into  favor  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

In  1G60  it  was  so  far  introduced  among  the  Eiigli.sh 
people,  that  the  sale  of  it  in  the  saloons  was  seized  upon 
as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  government.  Parliament 
that  ye^ir  passed  an  act  imfwsing  a  tax  of  eightj>ence  per 
gallon  on  all  tea  made  and  sold  in  coffee-houses.  The 
drinking  of  tea  must  have  been  a  costly  luxury,  since  the 
price  of  it  in  England  then  was  three  guineas  per  }K)und, 
In  less  than  fifty  yeai-s  from  that  time  the  price  hud  fallen 
to  about  one  fifth  of  that  sum. 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  more  than  30,«IJU,nUO  pounds  per  annum,  or  nearly 
one  pound  for  each  inhabitant. 

Americans  use  an  unduly  lai-ge  iiroportiou  of  green 
tea,  but  no  Chinaman  would  tliiiik  of  drinking  this  va- 
riety which  we  so  highly  prize,  for  they  know  that  the 
greenneas  which  gives  it  such  value  in  our  estimation  is 
not  a  natural  condition  of  the  leaf  in  its  dried  state.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  substances,  and 
poisonous  ones  at  that.  Prussian  blue,  and  other  inju- 
rious sul)stances,  are  used  in  the  prejmration  of  green 
tea. 

The  tea  shrub  is  an  evergreen,  and  may  be  propagated 
either  by  seeds  or  slips.  The  illustration  which  we  give 
was  drawn  by  a  Chine.He  artist,  and  represents  the  young 
plant  just  springing  from  the  ground.  Tlie  hoe  in  the 
hands  of  the  cooly  is  a  rude  affair,  —  a  blade  of  wood 
shod  with  iron,  and  a  bamboo  handle. 

In  some  portions  of  the  countiy  the  hoe^  are  wholly 
of  iron,  but  nearly  aU  of  the  agricultural  implements  are 
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duinsy  and  ill  adapted  for  use.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  the  memory  of  the  writer  runs  back  to  the  time 


when  ploughs  in  New  England  had  wooden  monld-boaids 
plated  with  old  ox-shoes  and  bits  of  iron,  when  the 
shovels  were  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  and  the  forks  so 
clumsy  and  impolished  that  there  was  a  great  waste  of 
strength  in  using  them. 
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Wlien  the  tea-plant  has  attained  a  height  of  a  fcMit  or 
more,  it  is  transplanted  into  well-cultivated  fields.  The 
cooly,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  iUustratiou,  uses  a  long  knife 
in  opening  the  mellow  soil.  vSlips  from  the  main  stalk 
arc  taken  otl^  set  out  in  trenches,  and  subsequently  trans- 
planted. 

Though  it  sometimes  attains  a  gi'owth  that  would  seem 
to  give  it  a  right  to  be  ranked  among  tree^,  yet  as  culti- 
vated by  the  Chinese  It  is  not  often  more  than  seven  feet 
in  height.  The  root  is  not  tmlike  that  of  the  peach,  and 
the  plant  is  very  tenacious  of  liie.  It  blossoms  in  the 
winter,  the  flower  resembling  the  wild  rose.  T)ie  seeds 
contain  considerable  oleaginous  matter,  and  a  commodity 
called  **t^a  oil*'  is  extracted  from  them. 

The  shrub  is  hai*dy  and  thrives  well  on  poor,  gravelly 
soil  It  is  very  desimble  to  have  a  southern  aspect,  since 
sunsliinc  promotes  the  thrift  of  the  plant,  and  greatly  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  tea. 

The  leaves  are  gathered  three  times  a  year.  Tlie  first 
picking  occurs  early  in  the  spring,  wdiile  the  leaves  are 
young  and  tender.  This  cn^p  is  mostly  bought  up  by  the 
mandarins  and  wealtliy  people.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  this 
hanest  ever  reaches  America.  The  second  plucking  comes 
several  weeks  later,  and  the  quality  is  inferior. 

The  third  picking  is  in  midsummer,  quality  poorer  still, 
and  it  is  gathered  with  less  cai^. 

The  tea  is  prepared  for  market  by  roasting,  or  firing,  as 
the  process  is  called.  Iron  pans  are  brought  to  different 
degrees  of  heat  over  charcoal  fires.  The  t-ea  is  first  sub* 
jected  to  a  low  degree  of  heat ;  when  sufficiently  heated 
it  is  thrown  uptm  a  mat,  and  the  leaves  are  rolled,  then 
passed  into  the  second  pan.  which  has  a  higher  temper- 
ature, then  rolled  again.  Each  process  is  called  "  a  firing." 
The  tea  is  greened  by  the  use  of  turmeric,  Prussian  blue, 
and  gj^um.     The  turmeric  is  applied  at  a  low  degree  of 
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other  tmmples  it  witii  his  l>are  feet.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  tif  wliile  yau  are  sipping  the  beverti^e.  But 
peasants  in  Frantic  ti*ead  thu.  wiiie-press,  and  if  they  do 
not  defile  the  nectar  good  enough  for  the  gods,  wliy 
should  we  sicken  at  t]ie  thought  that  a  Chinaman's  heel 
has  pressed  the  tea  into  a  chest  ^  Perhafis  sugar  wuidd 
not  li€  quite  so  toothsome  as  it  is,  if  we  knew  all  attout 
the  processes  going  on  in  rehneriea,  where  men  wear  such 
scant  clothing  that  the  sight  of  them  reminils  us  of  the 
Mermaid  of  the  Rhine, 

"  Vot  hfld  n*t  got  nodings  on" 

as  sung  hy  Hans  BiX3itnian, 

The  te4i  being  ptacked  int^  the  chest,  the  lead  is  sol- 
dered,  cover  nailed  down,  paper  pasted  over,  and  the 
"chop''  mark  affixed,  matting  sewed  over  all.  and  it  is 
ready  tor  sliiprnent. 

All  of  the  Englisli  and  jlnierican  tea  firms  have 
tasters*  who  take  sumples  of  eacli  *'  chop,"  steep  it,  test  it 
by  tai^te,  weight,  and  measure,  and  thus  ascertain  ita 
quality.  The  t4asting-room  of  an  old  established  house 
resembles  a  pantry,  china-closefc,  and  canned  fruit  shop  all 
in  one.  Samples  t»f  all  the  teas  purchased  since  the  firm 
commenced  are  preserv^ed  in  the  cans,  which  are  lalnilled 
witli  cost,  Lpuility,  and  year  of  purcliase.  On  tasting-clay 
liilty  or  one  hundred  sfimples  am  prepared,  —  so  many 
grains  weighed  out,  steeped  so  many  minutes  in  a  given 
quantity  of  water,  then  poured  into  small  china  cups, 
tasted.  The  entire  "chop''  or  lot  is  judged  by  the 
sample. 

Tile  t«a  district  is  mainly  south  of  the  Yangtse  Tfiver, 
extending  from  the  sea-coast  eight  hundred  miles  inland 
It  Uirives  on  the  hills  and  in  the  soil  of  that  region, 
Foc»chow  on  the  cosLst,  Nini^po,  Shanghae,  and  Hankow, 
are  the  chief  shipping  ports. 
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Tn  the  tea-saloons  we  notiue  that  all  groimda  are  care- 
fuUy  saved.  Those  in  our  own  cups,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  cups  of  the  natives  who  drink  at  a  neighboring  table, 
are  tossed  into  a  l»asket,  Avliich  when  full  is  emptied 
njxjn  a  screen  placed  in  the  sun.  After  di-jdiig  awhile 
they  are  "  fired  "  again,  coloring  matter  added»  the  leaves 
re-rolled,  trodden  a  second  time  beneath  the  feet  of  a  na- 
tive, repacked  and  sold,  as  good  as  new,  to  do  service  unce 
more,  —  quite  likely  in  the  United  States  ! 

Tlie  average  cost  of  teas  in  China  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  but  duties,  freights,  insurance, 
interest  on  capital,  profits  to  iinjK)rter3  and  middle-men, 
swell  it  to  prices  wdiich  make  it  an  article  of  luxur)^ 

More  poor  tea  is  drank  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  land.  Russia  imports  the  best  England 
stands  next,  and  consumes  an  enormous  quantity.  France 
uses  veiy  little,  and  a  small  quantity  is  consumed  on  the 
Continent.    Cheap  wine  and  beer  take  its  place. 

Tlie  value  of  the  export  of  tea  from  China  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  — 


To  Great  Britain  in  1867. 
Black  tea 
Green  tea     . 

To  United  States 
Black  tea 
Green  tea 


111,440,000 

.     4,061,000 


$15,501,000 

$  2,007,OG*3 
5,503,000 


$7,510,0(56 

Tlie  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China  do  not  make  a  very  flattering  exhibit  for  our- 
selves. The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1866 
were  valued  at  seven  mDlion  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  while  the  value  of  goods  sent  to 
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China  was  only  two  kuivdred  mul  eigMtf-nim  thousand  dol- 
lars! The  Imlaoce,  more  than  seven  and  one  half  mil- 
lions, was  paid  in  silver. 

irteat  Brittdn  sliows  a  ditlerent  balaiice-aheet.  That 
country  exported  to  Cliina  in  1860  produce  amounting  to 
iimdy-niiu  mill  ion  dollars,  and  mceived  from  China,  Ibr 
hei-self  and  colonies,  in  produce,  fifty-two  million  one 
bimdr-ed  and  eighty-six  thousand  dollars,  and  the  balance 
of  thlrtt/' three  millmi  four  hundred  and  eightij-jiine  tJwu- 
sand  was  in  specie  I  By  forcing  opium  upon  the  Chinese, 
she  is  able  to  c^irry  on  her  Intha  govcniment  with  a  full 
exchequer,  and  at  the  same  time  make  China  her  delator 
more  than  thirty-three  niiUions  per  annum  ! 

America  never  will  compete  with  England  in  selling 
opium  to  the  Chinese,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  raised 
profitably  in  this  country*.  We  shall  not  send  wJiiskey 
across  the  Pacific,  for  they  do  not  crave  it.  If  they  wish 
to  get  intoxicated,  they  can  do  it  much  more  cheaply  by 
drinking  their  own  sam^hu.  If  we  would  stop  the  out- 
flow of  specie,  we  must  export  more  goods  or  import  less 
tea  and  silk  But  our  importations,  instead  of  diminish^ 
ing,  ai-e  on  the  increase.  We  have  a  rapid  growth,  and  a 
corres|jonding  demand  for  tea  and  silk.  China  at  the 
present  time  takes  aliout  six  million  d(.»llai'8*  worth  per 
annum  of  cloth,  mainly  gray  cottons. 

Tlie  United  States  might  supply  nearly  the  entire 
amoimt,  for  the  cottons  are  mostly  coarse  and  can  be 
woven  more  cheaply  in  American  looms  than  anywhere 
else.  A  \isit  to  a  warehouse  in  China  where  American 
and  Engli.sh  cottons  are  stored  side  by  side  will  enable  us 
to  imdei^tand  why  England  successfully  competes  with  us. 

It  is  a  long  voyage  from  England  to  this  country. 
Ships  are  four  to  five  months  making  the  passage,  passing 
t\*nce  tlirough  tlie  tropics.  English  shippers  accordingly 
piy  great  attention  to  the  packing  of  goods.     Every  bale, 
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after  LeiDg  compressed,  is  boimd  with  iron  and  encased  in 
water-proof  wrapping. 

Not  so  the  ♦^^ooda  from  the  Unit^  States,  which  often 
are  mildewed  when  unpacked.  The  result  is  that  Ameri- 
can cottons  are  out  of  favor,  California  tlour  and  the 
lumber  of  Oi'egon  have  found  a  favomble  market;  but 
unless  the  manufacturers  and  sliippers  of  the  United  States 
oljtain  possession  of  the  trade  in  cotton  fabrics,  we  shall 
always  be  compelled  to  send  our  silver  t^  China, 


CHAPTER    L. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    CHIKA. 


CHINA  is  awaking  from  her  long  repose. 
"  I  aver,"  says  Mr.  Burliniranie,  *'  tliat  there  is  no 
spot  on  this  earth  where  there  has  been  greater  progress 
made  witliin  tlie  past  four  years  than  in  the  Empire  of 
CJiina.  She  has  extended  her  business  and  reformed  her 
revenue  system;  she  is  changing  her  naval  and  military 
organrzations,  and  is  estabUshiug  a  great  school  where 
modern  science  and  the  foreign  languages  are  tanj^ht 
She  lias  done  this  nnder  very  adverse  circumstance***. 
She  lias  done  this  after  a  great  war  lastinf^  through 
thirteen  years, —  a  war  out  of  wliich  she  comes  w^ith 
no  national  debt/** 

The  Univemty  which  has  been  established  at  Pekin  is 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  scholars  in  the  modem 
sciences  and  languages.  It  was  founded  thro\igh  the 
influence  of  Prince  Kung;  the  emperors  uncle,  aiid  the 
most  influential  man  in  the  empire. 

*  Speech  In  New  York,  June  28,  1668 


THE  F0TURE  OF  CHINA. 


Rev,  Dr.  Martin,  a  native  of  Indiana,  for  eighteen 
years  a  missinnaiy,  has  been  appointed  President.  Eng- 
lish, Frencli,  and  Uerman  ai^e  taught  bj  competent  profes- 
sors. 

Fifty-six  atndenta  are  under  training  for  official  posi- 
tions. Ninety  were  sent  last  year  from  the  district 
colleges,  having  been  selected  by  cornj^>etitive  examina- 
tion, of  whom  twenty-seven  were  foimd  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  University. 

The  mandarins  do  not  all  look  with  favor  upon  this 
enterprise^  They  know  that  knowledge  is  power,  and 
ignorance  weakness ;  that  if  learned  men  come  np,  igno- 
rant men,  though  they  may  wear  three  huttous,  in  time 
will  have  to  go  dowTi.  Here  and  there  a  mandarin  is 
found  i-eady  to  uphold  the  government  in  its  new  pro- 
gressive policy. 

Not  long  since  a  book  appeared,  MTitten  by  a  liigh 
official,  u])on  the  course  of  the  government  in  granting 
concessions  to  foreigners,  and  the  influence  of  missiona- 
ries. The  following  literal  translation  of  a  single  sen- 
tence shows  the  largeness  and  liberality  of  his  views. 
He  says :  — 

"  The  advantages  resulting  from  commercial  inter- 
course are  not  sufficient  to  compensate  its  attendant 
evils,  but  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  erdightening 
influences  of  missionary  teaching  are  more  than  can  he 
enumerated/' 

That  the  missionaries  are  held  in  high  esteem  is  shown 
hy  the  positions  they  occupy.  Dr.  Martin  is  at  the  head 
of  the  XTniversity.  Dr.  Williams  is  connected  with  the 
United  States  legation  at  Pekin,  and  Mr  Bnrlingame 
wonld  have  found  his  diplomatic  duties  much  more  ardu- 
ous  than  they  were  liad  it  not  heen  for  the  thorough 
acquaintance  of  this  gentleman  with  Hiina  and  Iter  insti- 
tutions.    Rev.  Mr.  Yates  is  interpreter  to  the  Municipal 
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Ccnmdl  at  Shanghae,  and  Br.  JenkinB  to  the  TJoited 
States  consul  Dr.  Jenkms  has  a  son  who  is  iaterpre* 
ter  at  Hankow,  At  Canton  Dr.  Owens  is  translator  to 
tJie  consulate.  Were  it  not  for  the  missionaries,  the 
ministers  and  consuls  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
on  with  their  busings.  The  governmental  language  i$ 
the  mandarin  dialect,  wholly  distinct  from  the  provin- 
ciaL  The  conmion  people  and  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity know  nothing  of  the  mandarin,  speaking  only  the 
dialect  of  their  several  provinces:  hence  it  is  that  the 
services  of  the  missionaries  are  indispensable.  The  gov- 
ernment has  felt  the  want  of  competent  scholats,  and 
has  established  the  University  to  educate  men  for  offi- 
cial positions.  Progress  is  in  the  right  direction, — 
literary,  scientific,  and  practical  Dr.  Martin  has  com* 
pleted  a  new  work  on  natural  science, — ^  philosophy, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  well  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings by  Chinese  artists.  In  the  illustrations,  where  the 
artist  is  not  called  upon  to  exercise  his  own  imagination, 
the  execution  is  excellent,  but  in  a  few  engra^Hngs,  where 
they  have  recourse  to  their  own  ideas,  there  are  amusing 
blundera.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  by  block-work. 
They  have  not  learned  to  use  tj^pes,  though  ten  centuries 
before  Guttenbeig  began  to  multiply  books  at  Mayence 
on  tlie  Rhine,  when  Rome  was  in  her  glory,  ev(?n  as  far 
back  as  the  age  of  Pericles,  if  we  may  believe  Chinese 
lii  story,  books  were  printed  in  this  coimtry. 

The  establishment  of  the  University  was  resisted  by 
the  reactionary  party  of  the  empire.  There  ai'e  men 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  lands,  who  want  things  to 
continue  just  as  they  are.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Chinese  cling  with  pertinacity  to  the  institutions  of  their 
fathers  ?  like  their  ovm  great  river,  flowing  from  the 
Hiiiialayas  to  the  sea,  has  been  the  steady,  unbroken  cur- 
rent of  their  history.     What  American  does  not  feel  a 
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glow  of  patriotic  pride  at  the  progress  in  freedom  and 
intelli|^enoe,  attained  dui-ing  the  two  centuries  of  onr 
existence  ?  We  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  vigor 
of  national  manhood.  But  we  are  to  measure  our  two 
hundred  years  with  the  four  thousand  of  China.  Wliat 
Euglisinuan  standing  beneath  the  groined  arches  of  West- 
minster, gazing  upon  the  tattered  and  dusty  haiiiiere 
above  him,  once  borue  by  depirted  kings  of  the  reahi], 
does  n(tt  plume  luniseli'  upon  being  a  Briton  ?  His 
country  has  a  history,  a  national  life  reaching  back 
to  the  Hej)tarchy,  a  thousand  years  I 

Age  is  venerable.  We  take  ofl'  our  hats  in  it-s  presence. 
We  stand  with  awe  upon  the  foimn  of  old  Home,  and 
bow  with  uncovered  head  uiwin  the  Bema  of  Athens, 
while  the  procession  of  statesmen,  heroes,  phUosophei-s, 
and  sages  of  ancient  times  passes  by. 

Is  it  sm*prising  tbat  the  Clunese,  with  a  history  reach- 
ing back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  with  a  code  of  laws 
frami^d  whun  Baliylon  Wiis  mistiness  of  the  world,  feel 
proud  of  their  clvihzation  ? 

If  this  were  a  ti'eatise  upon  the  science  of  government 
ur  civihzation,  instead  of  a  hook  of  ol*serv*ations,  we 
might  profitably  intiuii-e  how  it  happens  that  China  has 
lived  for  forty  centtu-ies,  w^hile  eveiywhere  else  national 
Ufe,  like  a  plant,  has  had  growth  and  decay  ?  Is  it  in 
the  pacific  temper  of  the  people  ?  China  never  has  been 
aggressiv^e.  Egyi^t  waged  war  ^\ith  all  her  contempora- 
ries, Sparta,  Athens,  Mjicedon,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Gi'ecian  family,  were  ever  quarrelling  among  tliem- 
selves,  or  else  combined  against  the  Persiiuis.  Jtouie 
trampled  all  nations  beneath  her  feet.  The  governments 
of  modem  Europe  have  ever  been  ready  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  their  neighbors.  But  China  has  remained 
at  home  and  minded  her  own  business.  It  is  not  that 
she  luis  been  isolat-ed,     Gen*;hi3  Khan  foimd  means  t<:' 


w&  $r«  WAt  Kotmo  the  woha 


l|#l«(piMil^Gllti 


and 
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iillfcyih  m  IJbsi  ^iMMHttii  vmsxh  tram  TaruiT^. 
^«i»fi»  mj^^^mkt^^ihitimUi^  in  tltud  way  of  auy  upa 
•mMnntiti  HIMimMi^  ^'  ^  lutiiv  but  no  one  of  her  i 
kill  ih  jtofiiKliirn  W  «MM)tiiiNr  ^er  lands.    Tliejr  bad ' 
IMivn^  iHit  M^IA  lili'v^  teva«kiil  ludiu  by  sea.     Tlicce  wm 
tpyJMlMirt  tHOitttrjiHiijii  Wtwipwi  tli^  two  eoimtries  tliiw^ 

du^  Imi  tNt^^  W«ii  Ikii  4kmi  commercial  nation  or 
tk»  Ibul  !^  Wi^  ImI  m^ffiA  vi  people  trom  wliich  to 
mimt  difftM^  tM*l  Imki  myik  eaiM  them  to  the  field  in 
ifn^  iiy|(iiM&v^  ^myr  ifoa  ii  nwiglibmiig  state. '  In  tills 
Kfniel  )ik#  hnAi  Wm  «  Qiiiyt«r  tmong  the  nations ;  if  not 
^MttiiU^  inw^  m  piio^-lmifanr. 
km  |Mife  nn^ntmifit  of  Urn  |ieople 
m  ^  y^  {Vim  dtamtioa  of  twtiaiiAl 
for  a  pMirfUl  %mkf^  b  otMdIocivv  lo  kngeiri^. 

BidttiK  m  jtiga^ir  tmmm  wmj  te  fomid  in  Hm  Aeour 
qatfe  ptJttdfli  wlifcii  htt  at  th#  fbmiJitto 
od  SfsteOL    n  Miijr  SMtt  a  conliadiclion  to  anr  tbit  * 
gcnwuBHl  villk  «  mMoicbMl  ImA  aan  bav« 
oatie  bawL    B«i«  At  CliiMHt  ham  diis  polilHal  i 
^'llie  wm  uT  t!i«  peoiilft  b  Ibt  wtU  oT 
nasi  aoi  bo  ad  al  mi^  bgr  tiie 
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prefereiii  e  to  an  oUer  hmllier,  who  kd  a 
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by  and  otheia  diooeo.    Bot  there  is  a 

in  rf)}'uliy,  and  in  time  am  emperar  eane  In 

who  caj^  more  for  the  tmmmmknk  of  Urn  cxmmm.  nt 
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posterity  than  for  tlia  rights  of  the  people  or  wishes  of 
the  nobles. 

As  Napoleon,  fascinated  by  power,  turned  a  ci>nsidate 
into  a  monarchy,  so  the  Enij»eror  Yu  changed  the  Chinese 
government  from  an  elective  to  a  hereditary  fonn.  By 
this  change  the  principiU  heir  of  the  emperor  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  while  the  other  members  i  >1  the  royal  family 
were  provided  for  by  making  them  rnlei^s  over  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.  Tliey  became  hereditary"  governors, 
and  in  a  few  geiieiutions  the  feudal  system  was  firmly 
established*  The  power  of  the  central  government  waa 
in  somti  measure  held  in  check  by  the  feudal  lords,  wliile 
in  case  of  invasion  all  were  united  in  defence  agaiiiist  the 
common  foe. 

Perhaps  for  those  rude  ages,  when  life  and  property 
were  insecure,  when  their  northern  neighbors,  more  war- 
like than  themselves,  were  liable  at  any  time  to  lay  waate 
the  country,  tlie  Oliinese  could  nob  have  adopte«l  a  gov- 
eniniental  poli<\v  more  service^ilde  to  them.  At  any  rate, 
thia  order  of  things  continued  for  tlie  greater  part  of 
twenty  centurieB.  The  essays,  poems,  and  other  writings 
of  Hterarj  men  of  ancient  times  recognize  this  form  of 
government,  and  discourse  lus  fully  upon  the  relations  of 
the  local  govenunents  to  one  another  and  to  the  im- 
perial authority  as  American  politicians  do  upon  ''Sbite 
rights ''  and  "  Federal  powers."  Confucius,  in  a  beautiful 
simile,  likens  the  imperial  power  to  the  polar  star,  and 
the  principalities  t<i  constellations  revolving  around  it. 

In  the  year  246  B.  CI,  Lecheng,  a  jinwerful,  ambitious 
noble,  usurped  the  tlirone  and  proclaimed  himself  niler, 
under  the  title  of  the  first  Whaugte.  He  est.^blished 
despotic  i-ule,  destroyed  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords,  and 
did  what  he  could  tt>  blot  from  the  memoiy  of  the  people 
all  n?rnl lection  of  the  checks  that  had  fonnerly  existed  to 
limit  the  imperial  power.     His  nmxim  was,  "Good  gov- 
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emmeat  is  irreconcilable  vnih  a  multitude  of  masters," 
He  was  bold  and  bad ;  burned  the  classics  that  lie  might 
make  more  secure  the  continmmce  of  absolutism ;  built 
the  great  bulwark  against  the  Tartars,  which  stands  to 
this  day ;  but  the  dynasty  whicli  he  established  in  usur- 
pation  and  blood  was  of  short  duratioiL 

Some  of  his  succes^sora  eiicoui-agcd  literature,  but  most 
of  them  sought  their  own  gratification  rdiher  than  the 
good  of  their  subjects. 

Cruel  and  tyrannical  as  were  some  of  the  rulers,  mucli 
that  is  valuable  has  come  down  from  those  distant 
periods.  During  the  rule  of  the  Han  djniasty  the  classics 
were  I'estored,  and  the  democratic  principle  of  competitive 
examinations  established.  The  invention  of  paper,  the 
discover)'  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  advancement  in 
education^  and  the  multiplication  of  books  in  that  epoch, 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  national  life. 

Because  the  people  now  have  a  voice  in  electing  their 
rulers  and  adniimstering  goveniment,  and  from  the 
fact  that  knowledge  is  diffused,  this  nation,  which  has 
been  considered  as  dea^l,  by  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  nations  of  the  West  is  now  taking  a  new  lease 
of  life. 

China  was  awakened  by  the  thimder  of  England's 
cannon.  Knowing  little  of  the  power  of  modem  civ- 
ilization, w*ise  in  their  own  conceit,  proud  of  their 
longevity,  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  favored  of 
Heaven  and  perfect  in  all  things,  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind as  barbarians,  they  were  the  most  arrogant  people 
in  the  world. 

The  lesson  which  England  taught  tiiem  in  1842  was 
as  salutary  as  if  it  had  been  prompt4:;d  by  a  disinterested 
motive. 

It  w^as  a  severe  lecture  which  they  received  in  1856. 
when  the  allied  forces  quartered  themselves  in  the  im* 
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perial  palace  at  Pekin.  Then  the  goveniment  began  to 
understand  timt  Westi^rn  civilization  was  suptjrior  tu  that 
of  China,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  empire 
has  made  wonderful  progress. 

The  treaties  of  1858  are  now  subject  to  re%i'siou.  Mr. 
Burliugame  has  already  negotiated  a  supplemeiiUry  treaty 
at  Washington,  which  is  denounced  by  men  in  California 
and  Oregon,  and  by  foreign  merchants  in  China,  ag  being 
one-sided,  and  as  giving  the  Cidntjse  the  best  part  of  the 
bai'gain.  It  is  presumed  tiiat  any  treaties  which  may  be 
eoucluded  between  China  and  European  powers  will  be 
similar  to  this,  as  Cliina  cannot  consistently  giunt  privi- 
leges to  one  whicli  at  the  same  time  are  not  common  to 
all.  Under  the  present  ti-eat}',  twelve  ports  are  accessil>le 
to  foreign  trade  and  i-esidence;  the  Yangtse  is  open  for 
steamers  to  Hankow ;,  ibreiguei'S  can  traA  el  with  passports 
anywliei'e  for  business  or  pleasure  ;  they  can  send  foreign 
gooiis  into  the  interior  by  paying  a  definite  commutation, 
fixed  at  one  lialf  the  ordinaiy  rates  levied  on  merchan- 
dise in  transit. 

But  merchants  in  China  ask  for  stiU  greater  privileges. 
They  are  Anglo-Saxons,  —  energetic,  restless,  and  animat- 
ed by  progressive  ideas.  They  want  full  liberty  to  live 
anywhere,  to  navigate  aU  the  waters  of  the  empire  with 
steamers.  They  want  railroads  and  telegraphs.  They 
are  anxious  to  work  coal-mines,  and  set  up  machinery  for 
manufacturing  purjwses.  The  euipire  must  be  thrown 
open  to  modem  civilization,  and,  if  China  refuses,  she 
must  be  forced  t^)  accede  to  the  demands  of  modem 
times. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  assert  that  such  is  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  all  the  foreign  merchants  in  Cliiiia,  but 
such  are  the  demands  of  some  of  them. 

Tlie  mission  of  Mr.  Burlingame  is  freely  discussed,  and 
not  always  in  a  friendly  spirit.     It  would  not  be  strange 
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if  tlut  ■  1  I  — ^■^i^iaMi  go^  fjitfuMJurtic  in  canying 
Ml  hxB  miHriim,  shoold  anm  ai  an  exalted  o^nkm  of 
the  dedbe  of  Ibe  Chinese  to  eso&er  opQU  the  new  poAk 
He  Im^  been  tmogiii  in  oonlnci  with  Ptince  Kimg^  tlie 
loMkr  of  the  jngamhre  pezty  in  the  gorenuiieQii  but 
thete  is  m  stmog  feactjoparr  paity,  backed  np  bf  the 
jignotaaee  and  dcgiadatann  of  the  emgiie 

The  Eo^ttsh  leaidenta  in  Cbma  have  little  fiftith  that 
the  Chinese  will  adi-Bnce,  exoepi  aa  they  afe  pushed 
Sitting  in  the  club-hoitse  alt  Shan^iaev^o^  b^^^  *  great  deal 
aaid  about  Imnrlring  the  beads  of  the  Chinamen  as  the 
oidj  iraj  to  obtain  any  new  ocnices6ion&  Wbaterer  mav 
be  the  amount  of  moral  focee  which  America  has  at 
Peldn,  whether  greater  or  less  than  that  cif  Engknd, 
any  one  visiting  China  wili  not  need  such  a  ''pair  of 
microscopes**  as  Kir.  Samuel  Weller  described  while 
giving  his  testimony  in  the  case  of  Bardell  vs,  Pickwick 
to  see  that  the  physical  force  of  England  is  held  in  hi^h 
respect  by  the  Chinese.  The  United  States  government 
has  no  troops  outside  of  its  own  territon' ;  but  English 
eoldjers  and  war-ships  are  here«  to  back  up  any  demand 
maile  by  the  Queen's  ambassador  or  consul  There  is  no 
dillydallying  on  the  part  of  her  officials  in  obtaining  m- 
dress,  if  liarm  is  done  to  English  residents.  The  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  we  think,  is  more  in  favor  ^ith  the  for- 
eign merchants  than  that  pursued  by  the  United  States. 
Whether  it  is  the  best  is  another  matter,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question.  The  mercliants  con* 
tend  that  it  is  a  kindness  to  Cluna  to  compel  her  to  adopt 
the  im[irr»vements  of  modem  time^,  and  that,  unless  she 
accepts  them,  she  will  not  be  able  to  avert  internal  dis- 
sensions, or  oppose  her  powerful  Muscovite  neighlior  ad- 
vancing towanls  her  northern  boundary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  object  to  foreigners 
residing  in  the  interior  and  intitxlucing  new  inventions. 
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unless  under  native  jurisdiction.  They  know  that  the 
intnjduction  of  steamt^rs  on  the  rivers,  machinery  in  the 
workshops  and  fields,  will  revolutionize  society,  and 
that  millions  will  be  driven  from  their  present  pnr- 
ssuits.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  Americans  who  look 
upon  Cliina  as  a  ^reafc  missionary  field,  where  we,  in  con- 
se<j[uenee  of  our  geographical  position,  are  to  civili2e  one 
third  of  the  human  race.  Let  ns  see  how  we  have  com- 
menced. In  Cahfornia  and  Omgon  a  Chinaman  has  no 
rights  which  an  American  is  bound  to  respect.  Oregon 
orders  them  out  of  her  donutin.  Laws  are  passed  dis- 
criminating against  them.  No  Chinaman  can  toil  in  the 
gohl-mines  of  the  Piicifio  coast  without  paying  an  exor- 
bitant tax.  An  Oi'egynian  going  to  China  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  peace.  He  may  find  justice  in  American  con- 
sular courtvS,  iiTcspective  of  Chinese  jurisiUction.  If  he 
wislKJS  to  send  goods  into  the  interior,  the  revenne  laws 
discriminate  in  his  favor.  Would  the  people  of  the 
United  States  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  forei^^^n 
comi  in  San  Francisco  ?  But  China  has  granted  us  tlie 
right  to  make  our  own  municipal  laws  at  Shangliae,  and 
to  find  redress  in  our  own  tribtuials.  A  Cliinaman  walk- 
ing peaceably  through  the  streets  of  8an  Francisco  is  set 
upon  by  a  biiital  mob,  knocked  down,  and  kicked  into 
the  gutter,  because  he  is  an  Asiatic. 

*'  You  call  yourselves  Christians,"  is  his  only  reply,  as 
he  rises  and  brushes  the  dirt  from  his  clothes,  and  goea 
jjeaceably  un  Ids  way. 

He  might  pleiid  till  dfjomsday  before  the  courts  for 
redress,  without  olitaining  it 

We  ramble  alone,  day  after  day,  through  Cant<:)n, 
Shanghae,  and  the  great  cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
empii-e,  without  molestation.  Were  we  maltreated,  the 
consul  woidd  (lenumd  instant  redress,  and  obtain  it  I 

Cfdilbrnia  and  Oi*egon  protest  against  the  introduction 
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of  Chinese  labor,  because  it  competes  with  the  Irish  labor 
in  those  States. 

"  The  introduction  of  your  own  steamers "  says  Mr. 
Burlingame,  "throws  out  of  einployraent  one  hiuwbed 
thoasand  junk-men,  and  the  introduction  of  several  hun- 
dmd  foreigners  into  civil  service  embittered  of  coui^e  the 
aiu:ient  native  employees/'  The  Celt  just  over  from  Ire- 
UiikI,  with  tlie  ink  scarcely  dry  upon  hia  uaturali>:atioa 
papei-s,  proposes  to  shut  out  the  more  industrious  Asiatic 
from  all  chance  of  employment  in  tliis  country ;  and  par- 
tisan politicians,  devoid  of  all  sense  of  honor  and  justice, 
and  comprehending  nothing  of  the  true  principles  of 
democratic  economy,  pass  laws  which  are  a  disgi-ace  to 
om^  country. 

The  people  of  CaMfomia  and  Oregon  may  hang  their 
heads  in  shame  when  they  contrast  their  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  with  that  which  Americans  I'eceive  in  China. 
Their  persecution  of  the  Asiatics  demands  the  reprobation 
of  the  nation. 

That  the  government  and  the  people  of  China  are 
moving  slowly  along  the  path  of  progress  cannot  be 
doulited,  yet  it  will  take  a  long  while  to  overcome  tha 
inertia  of  tlie  mighty  mass.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  the  reactionary  party  should  yet  succeed  in  obstructing 
the  on%'nird  movement.  There  are  men  in  China,  as  there 
are  in  California,  who  would  like  to  see  all  foreigners 
swept  into  the  sea.  People  who  have  been  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  steamboats  are 
restless;  mandarins  w^ho  see  their  power  departing  are 
ready  to  stir  up  discontent.  There  cannot  be  a  social 
revolution  without  a  disturbance  of  elements,  and  it  will 
be  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  history  if  China  is  an 
exception. 
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TRAVELLERS  visiting  Northern  CMna  make  Sliang- 
hae  their  point  of  departure.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
we  are  here  at  the  very  woi-st  season  for  a  journey  to 
Pekin,  and  are  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  wluch  we 
had  anticipated  in  visiting  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
discomforts  more  than  counterbalance  the  pleasure  if  tlie 
trip  is  made  in  July  or  August.  It  should  be  undertaken 
in  May,  June,  September,  or  October,  It  must  be  re- 
membered tbat  there  are  no  comfortable  hotels,  and  that 
the  only  accommodation  is  that  furnished  by  the  native 
iims.  The  midiiummer  montha  are  intensely  hot,  the 
winter  and  early  spring  cold,  rainy,  and  disagreeable. 

Steamers  leave  Shanghae  every  week  for  the  northern 
ports.  The  first  stopping-place  is  at  Cheefoo,  on  the 
promontory  of  Shantung.  The  fare  from  Shanghae  to 
tliat  city  is  sixty-six  dollars,  and  the  voyage  occupies  four 
days.  The  province  of  which  this  is  the  chief  port  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  iSt^te  of  New  York,  and  contains 
twenty-eight  mdlion  inhabitants.  The  promontory  is 
hilly,  but  the  interior  is  a  low  plain,  int-ersect^d  by  a 
network  of  creeks  and  small  rivers,  through  winch  the 
Yellow  River  pours  i\s  ilood  to  the  sea. 

Cheefoo  is  considered  the  healthiest  section  of  China 
accessible  to  foreigners,  and  during  tbe  hot  months  is  a 
resort  for  those  residing  at  Pekin  and  Shanghae. 

From  Cheefoo  the  steamer  sails  across  the  gulf  of 
Pechili  to  the  village  of  Taku,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho,  and    from   thence    to    Tientsin,  sixty-seven 
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Hit  )miA»  «m  \m^  ^— 4iud  off  into  hc€-r; 
*»lln  vif«r  ift  wniduig  and  luunjw 

W^^iM^'  MiMttiAiuoAiaon  with  ShanglMC  «a^ 
tlwMii4  t^^niiil;  )mt  3Uiio»  Ih^^  Vollow  River  hi»  rm  ^.-.i 
•wm  <l*  iU  ^kaamA  nad  touiul  new  oudctoi^tfa^i^ 
|ii^t>i%K  ^  %i^  <fltiaiil  KiES  beoame  useless*  anl  ^mi 
«M  I9ii\^  li  MMTdbHT  tiie  0(M6t  in  juiila  m1  iMS 


Tii%Hiifciii  ^ii»  4  p(^|mUik>n  of  About  four  hiuihfJ  i 
Mdl  IliiMt^rtiie  filllkMH  cities  in  ChiBi^  Mi 
^M^Il«iMlliy.  tW  «M  Wli0  hftS  aeen  C^anton  snl  Ai 
Wn%^  <^1ii^  f^  tW  f^mpiTtv  it  will  present  few  otyod 
intakmi  ;  Vi^  ji  n  moomkttA  one  uf  the  bes4  plM 
lliiM  l^w  (bv^^n  itdK  wd  ft  bolel  has  been  opOH 
«  l^vm^hiwaw  ^\^<4iid  mimouarics  reside  thcib 
V(}        •     ^  i4lc*i«  %ill  M>iiuvs  wxMve  courteous  j 

ay  v^\\tl^  (K^m  Tif^itsiu  to  Pekiu,  and  ihoB  mm] 
l^w\i  i\Hit<^  tiiM  l\v  UiAi  hi  Tiingchow,  which  is  tliiite*! 
milwi  IKim  Urn  m^ttX^  Hie  oilier  by  t  art  all  tlte  way  fsimi 
Ttentaiii.  tlift  Jiimn^r  hf  knd  n^uin^  ttu^e.  thas  If  J 
t4i0  riwr  !i\t>  tli^yn,  Tl«  ooiA  v(  a  boat  for  the  trip  ii  J 
IHhu  «i^\x^i  to  t<^  dviUaz^  T!»a  duoye  for  a  cart  and  oot 
muU\  lui^  dulUr  pi^r  lUy ;  t\m  mules*  two  tlolkts. 

TU<m  ia  uo  luinier  rtdinu  ^1**"  '«  *^  Cliina  cart  The  ^ 
whwU  anil  clutti3*y,  tKe  body  nailed  to  the  axle,  and 
Uitirti  tji  no  «itikt,  9i)triiig,  <w  cuddon.  The  nuiles  arc  hai- 
il^Mlod  Umdtnn,  T!h>  i>^i  is  worn  by  constant  travel.  tin*l 
there  am  deop  nita,  sbiuglis»  and  mity  places,  which  tbe 
drivter  is  not  €errf\il  hi  a\tiid.  The  only  accomniodaticina 
for  the  night  ^^-ill  K»  Uuise  Aimished  at  the  native  way- 
aide  inn^s.  The  thirteen^nule  ridf  fmm  Tuni^^liow  to 
™cm  will  be  ns  much  uati\*e  cart-riding  as  most  travel* 
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lers  will  care  for.  The  conveyance  by  boat  will  be  far 
more  coiafortable. 

Passports  ai-tj  needed  to  Pekin,  which  may  be  obtained 
cf  the  consul  at  Tientsin* 

l*ekin  is  an  old  city.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Yen,  From  Cliinese  records  we  learn  that  222 
B.  C.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  Genglii? 
Khan  captnred  it  1215  A.  D.,  and  it  has  been  the  ciipital 
of  the  empire  from  tliat  time  to  the  present. 

It  is  composed  of  two  paits,  —  the  nort:hem  or  Tartar, 
tlie  southern  or  Chinese  city.  The  former  contains  about 
twelve  sijuani  miltiis,  and  is  surrouudtjd  by  a  wall  aKnit 
fifty  feet  Ugh  and  foity  thick,  with,  frequent  buttresses. 
Within  this  area  is  the  imperial  palace  and  the  resi- 
dences of  the  otiicials. 

The  Chinese  section  is  also  walled,  and  contains  the 
shops  and  residences  of  the  mercantile  and  industrial  por- 
tion of  the  community.  The  total  circumference  of  the 
two  cities  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  popuktion  prob- 
ably is  not  fai"  from  two  million. 

As  in  aU  Chinese  cities,  the  dull  uniformity  is  imbroken 
by  spires^  domes,  or  towers,  and  the  only  objects  seen 
above  tlie  tiled  roofs  are  the  numerous  flag-stafls  which 
stand  in  front  of  the  official  residences  of  the  mandarins. 

T}ie  walk  that  sun^ound  the  ini|ierial  palacje  enclose 
a  space  alxmt  a  mile  square.  It  is  known  by  the  forei^oi- 
ers  as  the  *'  Prohihitt^tl  City/*  into  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  ent<?r  unless  connected  with  the  royal  family  or  high  in 
othcial  position. 

According  to  Chinese  writ^ers,  the  room  in  which  tlte 
emperor  receiver  his  officers  of  state  is  painted  in  ver- 
milion anrl  carpett^d  with  yellow  velvet,  figured  wdth 
black  dragons. 

Within  the  enclosure  is  the  "  Palaf^e  of  the  Earth's  Re- 
pose,"  and  the   "  Houvenly  Flower  Grarden  ** ;   in  plain 
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Englisli,  they  would  he  called  the  palace  and  gardt*ii  of 
the  empress.  In  the  eastern  division  of  the  Prohibited 
City  is  the  **HaU  of  Intense  Thought";  ako  the  *'  Hall 
of  the  Literary  Abyss"  1  —  in  other  words,  the  hall  where 
Confucius  is  worship|>ed,  and  the  libiur)-. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  Tartar  city  is 
the  Lama  Temple,  containing  a  colossal  image  of  Buddha 
sixty  feet  high,  composed  of  wood  and  clay,  with  a  hixjiized 
Buri'ace.  The  temples  are  numerous,  but  they  are  not 
more  magnificent  than  those  of  Canton  or  of  the  cities 
in  the  iuterior.  l*ekin  has  not  yet  recovered  from  its 
capture  by  the  Allies  in  1860,  when  several  of  the  paU 
aces  were  destiN^yed 

The  great  wall,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  tliis  empire,  is  about  fi^fty  miles  north  of  tlte 
city.  It  is  a  five  days*  excursion  to  that  wonderfid  struc- 
ture^ reared  two  and  a  half  centuries  l>efore  the  Christian 
era.  This,  and  the  few  temples  in  Peldn,  are  the  only  jiar- 
ticular  f objects  of  interest  in  Northern  China. 

The  round  trip  from  Slianghae  will  reqmre  one  months 
and  the  expense  will  be  from  $  250  to  $  300.  Probably 
most  tmvellers  will  lea^e  it  out  of  their  prt^ramnie,  and 
devote  the  time  to  other  portions  of  the  route  amund 
the  world. 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  many  kind  acquamtances  at 
Shanghae,  who  have  made  our  stay  pleasant  and  jirofit- 
able,  we  steam  down  the  Wusung  into  the  Yangtee  on 
the  Costa  Rica  of  the  Pacific  mail  line  of  steamsldps. 

We  ha\^e  agreeable  company  in  the  person  of  Cvaptniti 
Phelps,  formerly  of  the  XJnitjed  States  navy,  and  now 
principal  agent  of  the  steamship  company  in  China  and 
Japan,  residing  at  Yokohama* 

The  Costa  Rica  lias  two  barges  in  tow,  which  are  to  be 
taken  to  Nagasaki.  The  distance  is  four  hundred  and 
eighty  mOes,  and  the  trip  is  usually  made  in  forty-eight 
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hours ;  but  for  five  days  we  are  tossed  and  tumbled  on 
the  Yellow^  Sea  in  a  tyi)hoon. 

The  gentle  breeze  of  the  morning  gradudly  freshens. 
The  barges  break  loose,  are  picked  up  and  more  securely 
fastened.  The  waves  increase  in  height.  The  light 
fleecy  clouds,  flitting  up  from  the  southeast,  assume  a 
grayer  hue.  The  gale  is  rising  to  a  tempest.  The  stout 
warps,  which  were  attached  to  the  Ughters  in  the  morn- 
ing, vibrate  across  the  waves  like  the  overstrained  strings 
of  a  harp,  then  part,  and  they  are  free  once  more. 
Darkness  is  coming  on,  and  a  boat  would  hardly  live 
in  such  a  sea.  Through  the  night  they  drift  while  we 
steam  around  them,  the  wheels  slowly  turning.  They 
are  too  valuable  to  be  abandoned.  The  wildness  of  the 
night  is  succeeded  by  a  calmer  morning.  TJie  boats  are 
launched,  and  the  truants  secured,  this  time  with  newer 
and  stronger  cables. 

But  space  is  wanting  for  a  detaded  narrative  of  the 
greater  fury  of  the  storm,  —  the  sailors  lashing  them- 
selves to  the  rigging ;  the  laboring  of  the  ship  through  the 
lagging  houi-s,  rolling  tiie  passengers  out  of  their  l>erths ; 
the  cannon  breaking  loose,  crashing  into  the  cattle- 
pens,  and  cnishing  the  legs  of  the  cows ;  waves  dashing 
over  the  deck,  washing  the  geese  from  their  pen,  taking 
the  cackling  flock  out  to  sea;  chairs  and  tables  tum- 
bling, crnekery  smashing,  wind  howling,  lightning  flash- 
ing ;  a  mighty  billow  rolhng  over  the  steamer,  ingulfing 
the  barges,  severing  the  two  eleven-inch  and  the  five 
three-inch  best  Manila  cables,  between  them  and  the 
ship,  as  if  they  were  but  threads  I 

Tlie  storm  has  ceased,  and  the  sea  no  longer  raves. 
We  are  in  sight  of  Japan. 


18 « 


*'  Earth  !iow  bentjtifol  I  bow  clear 
Of  cloud  or  mist  the  atmosphere  1 
Whiit  a  glory  greets  the  eye  I  ** 
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Hill  upon  bill,  mountain  upon  mountain ;  white  sand 
and  gray  rocks  along  the  shore ;  gi-oves  of  pine  and  palni, 
biimboo  and  oak ;  teiraces,  gardens,  and  orchards  adorn- 
ing the  land  *  villages  reposing  in  peacefid  vales ;  the 
boats  of  fishermen  anchored  in  snug  harbors  or  sailing 
over  the  sea.     Charming;  the  scene  I 


CHAPTER    LII. 


APPROACH     TO     NAGASAKI* 


THE  harbor  of  Nagasaki  is  approached  through  a 
narn>w  iidet  wliich  is  so  concealed  from  view  by 
small  islands  that  mariners  unacquainted  with  the  coast 
sometimea  ai©  puzzled  to  find  it.  Not  till  we  are  dose  in 
shore  can  we  see  any  opening  among  the  hills.  There 
are  small  sheds  upon  the  hillsides,  that,  upon  a  close 
inspection,  we  discover  to  be  erected  over  cannon  placed 
en  barbette  in  fortifications  commanding  the  entrance. 
About  fifty  guns  are  in  position,  mostly  twenty-four- 
ponnders» — bronze  ordnance,  cast  several  hundred  years 
ago,  and  said  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  silver. 
They  probably  woidd  not  be  any  more  effective  on  that 
account,  but  are  more  valuable  than  old  iron  for  smelting. 
None  of  the  foreign  powers  as  yet  have  had  any  serious 
conflict  with  the  Japanese,  and  their  military  prowess  has 
not  been  tested,  but  they  are  following  in  the  patJi  of 
Westeni  nations  in  naval  and  military^  preparations.  A 
gunboat,  built  in  England,  lies  ofl'  tlie  harbor  as  we 
approach,  looking  after  the  vessels  coaling  at  an  island 
at  our  right  band,  where  coal  of  excellent  quality  ia 
mined. 
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Before  us  rises  the  island  of  Pappenberg^  a  conical  liiU 
barely  a  niilii  iii  circumference,  with  a  perfjendicular  pi'e- 
cipice  a  hundred  feet  high  ui>on  the  southern  side. 
When  Christianity  was  suppressed,  three  hundred  years 
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ago,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  slanghter.  Twenty 
thfJiisaiid  men,  women,  and  eliOtlren  were  driven  up  the 
slope,  ii]xni  the  northern  side,  and  pitched  headlong  dow  n 
the  declivity  upon  the  Kicks  helow.  No  Christian  is 
alhnved  to  visit  it.  We  pass  within  calde's  length  of  the 
rocks  on  wliich  the  martyrs  to  tlie  faith  gave  up  their 
live^.  Fishermen  are  resting  their  nets  along  tlie  shore, 
wdiere  the  nut  ogled  bodies  were  tumbled  into  the  deep, 
Ko  nionnmejit  marks  the  spot ;  but  t!ie  gray  cliff,  v/earing 
its  eniemld  crown,  is  an  everhistijig  memorial  to  the  mar- 
t-'ned  dead  :  — 
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^Boaxag  the  i^kmi,  we  enter  the  narrow  inlet  and  be- 
hold the  hmrbor,  —  ml  deep  iadentiitioii  of  tlie  coast,  two 
Duled  in  length,  aboal  a  mile  wide,  and  suirouxidi^fl  by 
h^h  hilK  At  oar  r^ht  hand  ate  the  residenced  of 
foreigners,  and  bejood  them  the  city. 

We  have  reached  a  new  empire,  and»  before  landing, 
we  may  profitably  review  its  history. 

In  1853  Commodore  Peny,  commanding  a  United 
States  fleet,  appeared  off  the  c«ja3t  of  Japan  to  hold  com* 
munication  with  a  people  which  for  centuries  had  held 
themsdvea  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  worLL  The  first 
treaty  between  the  Tycoon  and  the  United  States  was 
signed  the  succeeding  year.  It  provided  that  cttL;cens 
of  America  should  be  allowed  to  trade  at  t\*'o  ports* 
under  restrictions  ;  that  supplies  shoidd  be  fumisheil 
to  ships  putting  into  those  harbors ;  and  that  shipwrecked 
sailors  should  l)e  well  treated.  In  185S  a  more  satis- 
factory treaty  was  negotiated  This  action  of  our  country 
stirred  up  other  nations ;  and  Great  Britain,  the  ^Tether* 
lands,  F^anc^^,  Ilussia,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland^  and 
Prussia  made  haste  to  open  diplomatic  and  coraraercial 
relations  with  tbe  Tycoon. 

Although  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  signing  of 
the  last  treaty,  we  know  very  little  of  the  country  or 
its  govermnent.  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  a  history  going  back 
nearly  to  the  time  of  Moses,  Thrtiugh  the  long  centuries 
revolutions,  wars,  the  stniggles  of  dynasties,  all  have  been 
going  on  here. 

Tlie  first  alhision  in  European  \mtings  to  Japan  is  in 
Maix'o  Poln*s  accounr-  of  Ida  travels  in  Cathay,  who  was 
at  the  court  of  Ghengis  Khan  of  Tartary  from  1260  to 


1294  A  D.  That  great  Taiiar  ciiiefttiin  fitted  out  a  grand 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  this  empire  of  Zipajigu,  — 
the  Japanese  pronmiciation  of  tlie  word  Japan. 

The  country  waa  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1542, 
in  that  age  which,  above  all  others,  was  marked  by  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  rehgion.  It  was  in  154U  tliat 
seven  young  men  met  iu  a  httle  underground  chapel  in 
Paris,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  society,  taking 
solemn  vows  never  to  marry,  t-o  remain  always  in  poverty, 
to  render  absolute  obedience  to  their  chief ;  to  go  at  any 
instant,  by  djiy  or  by  night,  into  unknown  danger,  —  to 
the  burning  aands  of  Africa,  to  the  jungles  of  Asia ;  to 
employ  any  means,  —  truth  when  it  would  serve,  false- 
hood and  duplicity  when  nothing  else  would  do,  —  to 
propagate  the  Gospeh  Their  election  of  a  chief  fell 
upon  Ignatius  Loyok,  whose  ablest  follower  was  Francis 
Xavier* 

India  was  then  conspicuously  before  the  Western  na- 
tions. All  governments  were  reaching  out  their  hands  to 
grasp  the  wealth  of  that  land  which  exported  gold»  ivory, 
and  peacock's  feathers,  whose  rivers  sparkled  with  dia- 
montls,  whose  temple  roofs  were  overlaid  with  pure  gold, 
and  whose  barbaric  kings  displayed  wealtli*  greater  than 
that  of  all  Christendom.  It  was  an  age  of  greed  as  well 
as  of  zeal.  Tlie  chief  officer  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
his  most  devoted  followers  were  in  Spain  in  1542. 

At  that  time  a  vessel  was  fitting  out  in  one  of  the  ports 
for  Goa,  tht*  Portuguese  colony  of  India. 

At  a  day's  notice  from  Loyola,  Xavier  was  ready  for 
the  jonmey  t<)  his  future  field  of  labor.  He  stopped  not 
to  bid  farewell  to  friends,  made  no  provision  for  the 
voyage,  packed  no  ponderous  trunks,  but  with  his  old 
tattered  cloak,  a  bag  over  his  shoulder,  started  upon  his 
far*distant  mission,  reached  Ooa  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  went  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  visited  the  neigh- 
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^MJIed  te  Chin,  wd  died  Mfte  j 

Ui  ptum  wete  taken  op  hf  Us  ! 

tad  CkmtBiit^  obtetned  m  CDotkold  at  As 

to  toAt  boe  al  X^wH  m  155&  i 
and  amanl  of  liie 
dawiifw^  cr  pnooea,  einlaiiC'rf  the  OhTirtian  id^ 
cmperoy  «aa  W€ll  diapowud  toaranb  tk  BnMBaEiB&  Two 
of  the  damios  were  fieiii  to  Europe  aa  iffiilianarlm!  to  iba  < 
Pope  in  15H2,  at  wtucli  time  Ckriitiaiii^  liad  laade  giaal  { 
pn^greas  in  Uie  empireL    Thejunere leoeiv^  aft  Boma  villi ' 
grand  ceremomea ;  there  was  great  rejoicing  tfarooi^Kml 
Cliriatendotn  o^^er  the  tboogbt  that  the  &r  East  vas  vd- 
ociQUOg  the  Gospel,  that  the  iabjids  of  t]ie  aea  had  sti^lched 
out  tbeir  hands  to  God,  and  that  pmpheejr  was  being  fid- 
filled     It  b  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  priesta 
to  go  thrrnigh  the  siTeets  bearing  a  cioas,  ringing  a  beU* 
and  sprinkliiig  holy  water  apon  the  crofwd.    Upon  whom*  ; 
9imveT  a  *lmp  fell  he  was  counted  as  a  Christian, 
made  to  Ijelieve  that  he  had  received  the  new  leligiw^l 
and  was  numbered  aiuang  the  %xinverts. 

A  new  Tjcoon  came  into  power  in  1587,  He  was  a 
conservative,  who  held  that  Japanese  should  rule  Japan, 
and  that  foreigners  were  of  an  inferior  race.  He  ordered 
them  to  (|uit  the  country.  The  people  b^an  to  throw 
stones  at  them  in  the  streets,  to  jostle  them  off  the  side* 
walks,  and  occasionally  a  Japanese  gentleman  of  the  cou- 
»<ir%^utive  jiarty  manifested  his  superiority  by  ripping  up 
or  cutting  down  a  priest  The  government  began  to  hang 
native  ChnRtians  on  trees,  impaled  them  on  stakes,  or 
pitched  theiii  down  precipices.     The  first  martyr  was  ex- 
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ited  in  1508,  but  the  Jesuits  were  not  wholly  driven 
Dm  the  country  till  tweuty-two  years  later.  In  1620, 
when  the  Mayflower  was  making  her  lonely  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Tycoon  drove  the  last  Jesuit 
priest  frura  the  emphe,  and  a  tew  years  later  the  Dntch 
tmders,  who  had  made  no  eflbrts  to  introduce  a  new  re- 
ligion, were  confoied  to  the  small  island  in  front  of  the 
town  of  Nagasaki,  called  the  Desiina.  Through  them  the 
Japanese  informed  themselves  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world,  at  the  same  time  keeping  themselves  wholly 
secluded. 

The  chief  islands  forming  the  Japanese  group  are  four 
in  number,  —  Yesso,  Niphon,  Kinsiu,  and  Sikok.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  several  hundred  small  islands,  some  in- 
habited, others  the  resort  of  innumemble  wateribwl.  The 
two  southern  islands,  Kiusin  and  Sikok,  are  most  fertOe, 
and  have  a  <lense  population.  Being  situated  between 
the  thirtieth  and  foitieth  parallels,  the  climate  is  variable, 
cooler  than  that  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  same  lati- 
tude  in  aummer,  and  warmer  in  winter.  Europeans  re- 
siding in  China,  worn  and  wasted  by  hai^  work,  come  to 
Nagasaki  to  recover  their  strength  and  to  revel  in  the 
beauties  of  the  mountain  scenery. 

The  entire  group  of  islands  is  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
easy  to  trace  here  and  there  the  various  strata  of  lava 
which  ages  ago  tlowed  down  the  mountain-sides.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  the  people  rarely  build  their 
houses  more  than  one  story  high  on  that  account.  Though 
the  hand  of  man  has  accomplished  but  little  in  the  way 
of  adornment,  Nature  has  done  so  much  that  we  are 
charmed  with  the  prospect  befom  us. 
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THE  city  of  Nagasaki  is  located  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  hay,  and  is  spread  out  upon  a  level  plain 
with  its  suburbs  rising  ujHjn  the  slupes  of  lofty  hills. 
Though  the  houses  are  low  and  of  uniform  architecture, 
thuugii  the  temples  have  no  domes,  ndnai-etSj  or  spii'es, 
their  situation  upon  the  hillsides,  suiTounded  by  groves, 
gives  a  pleasing  picture  to  the  seeneiy. 

A  few  ships  swing  at  their  anchors,  —  American,  Eng- 
lish, aud  French  vtissels  of  war,  three  Japaue^:^  gurboats 
and  native  junks;  hut  the  mercantile  activity  which 
chanicterizes  Slianghae  is  wanting. 

Tlie  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  The  streets  are  wider  than  those  of  Chinese 
cities,  cross  at  right  angles,  and  are  well  paved,  though 
carts  or  carriages  never  pass  tlirough  them.  Every- 
thing is  carried  by  coolies,  The  city  is  divided  into 
waids,  having  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night  as  a 
precaution  against  riot. 

That  thti  people  are  harther  than  the  Chinese  is  our 
first  inipre^ssion.  They  are  taller,  have  a  more  manly 
physique,  and  are  less  mildly  temi^red.  The  second 
impression  is  that  they  are  lower  in  moiula. 

A  shupkc^eper  invites  us  to  enter  his  establishment. 
The  front  part  is  his  shop,  wide  open  by  day,  but 
closed  by  wooden  shutters  at  night.  We  accept  the 
invitation,  and  look  at  liis  work-boxes,  tea-trays,  lacquered 
ware,  ffins,  and  carved  ivory.  A  movable  screen  sepii- 
rates  the  shop  from  the  parlor.    A  few  low  stools^  pio 
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tnres  hj  Japanese  artists  on  tlie  walls,  pots  and  pans, 
teacups^  sane  erg  J  bowls,  and  plates  of  nice  poi*celaii], 
mats  which  will  be  spread  on  the  floor  at  night  for  bed- 
ding, arc  the  chief  articles  of  furniture. 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  the  shopkeeper's  wife  and 
daughter,  the  last  a  young  lady  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  Her  only  clothing  is  a  skii-t  reaching  from  the 
waist  to  the  ankles.  The  mother  m  well  dressed  in  a 
long  flowing  robe.  She  bustles  about,  sets  the  stools 
aside,  disappears  behind  a  screen  and  reappears  witli  a 
stuffed  cliair,  and  with  many  a  smile  and  nod  and  wink 
motions  us  to  the  seat,  then  herself  crouches  upon  the 
floor  at  our  feet,  shows  us  photoglyphs  of  Nagasaki  and 
other  works  of  aii;. 

She  has  long  black  hair,  combed,  braided,  and  taste- 
fully  adorned  with  artificial  flowers,  a  pug  nose,  higli  and 
pi-ominent  cheek-bones,  a  broad  forehead,  smaE  black 
eyes,  a  tawny  complexion  with  a  tinge  of  peach-bloom 
on  her  cheeks,  a  homely  mouth,  and  a  red  lip.  Not 
many  artiste  would  give  such  features  to  their  ide^l 
of  perfect  beautjr^  but  for  aU  that  there  is  a  pleas- 
ing expression  of 
the  countenance 
when  animated, 
or  when  she 
smiles ;  but  when 
the  smile  be- 
comes a  laugh, 
and  the  lips  part, 
we  see  that  her 
teeth  are  black  as 
jet. 

She  has  been 
taking  a  cup  of 
tea.    The  hot  wa-  isiPABoro  ros  ▲  »MQcm> 
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ter  is  still  stciLimiiig  in  the  kettle,  and  the  little  porcelam 
pot  and  diiiiiiiutive  €up  ai-e  on  a  box  by  her  side.  She 
is  preparing  for  a  smoke. 


4  ^ 


This  lady  lias  plucked  out  every  hair  of  her  eyebrows. 
Thei-ehy  hiings  a  story.  Years  ago  a  Ijeautiful  princaas 
of  .Ta|)an,  in  order  to  show  her  devotion  to  her  husVmnd, 
hluckuned  her  teeth  and  pulled  out  her  eyeV»rows,  making 
herself  hideous  in  the  sight  of  all  gallants,  and  so  aU 
loving  waives  follow*  her  example. 

AVe  see  a  family  bathing  in  their  ow*n  house,  not 
taking  the  trouble  even  to  place  a  screen  between 
themselves  and  the  open  door.  Turning  up  a  aide 
street  we  coiue  to  a  pubUc  bath-house,  where  men, 
women,  and  childitin  have  laid  aside  their  clothing,  and 
are  bathing  ttjgether  with  as  much  freedom  as  a  tlook 
of  ducks  ! 

We  meet  now  and  then  a  lady  of  the  upper  class,  w^ear- 
iiig  a  blue  silk  dress,  or  of  tlaining  yeUow  or  red,  with 
under-dress  of  other  bright  colors,  fiouiug  sleeves,  em- 
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broidered  with  gold,  weaTiiig  yellow  or  crimson  slippers, 
Ler  hair  neatly  plaited,  set  oit'  with  pinks  and  marigoldSi 
ear-drops  of  jade-stone,  a  costly  fan,  its  sticks  of  ivory 
elabumtely  carved,  adorned  with  beetles,  bugs,  and  flics 
of  bronze  or  pearl 

The  hantlsomest  bnildiiigs  in  the  native  city,  like  tliose 
descril>ed  by  Kempfer  two  hundred  years  ago,  are  now 
de\\>ted  to  immoral  uses.  The  keepers  of  the  establish- 
ments purchase  girls  of  their  parents,  lodge  them  in  good 
apailmeuts,  teach  them  to  dance,  sing,  play,  or  write, 
and  instruct  them  in  domestic  economy.     It  is  said  that 


R\ 


a  girl  in  such  an  establishment  has  a  far  better  chance 
of  obtaining  a  husband  than  those  who  are  not  thus  edu- 
cated,—  a  statement  which  we  are  loath  to  credit.  But 
societ}^  in  Japan  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  other 
Eastern  countries  in  the  education  of  women.  Here  boys 
and  girls  of  tlie  poorer  classes  are  taught  together  in  vil- 
lage schools.  At  the  age  of  t^^lve  or  fourteen  the  boys 
are  put  into  schools  by  themselves,  while  the  girls  are 
taught  domestic  economy.  The  edueatinn  is  not  of  a 
high   order,  but  far  better  than  utter  ignorance,  as  in 
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India.  Girk  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  pmcti^ 
music,  paintiiig,  and  the  composition  of  poetry. 

Strange  contrasts  !  There  is  no  disgrace  to  the  girls  in 
leading  such  a  life  before  marriage,  but  tht^ir  parents  are 
debarred  Irom  good  society,  while  the  keeper  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  looked  upon  as  a  vile  fellow.  The  sense  of 
modesty,  as  understood  by  civilized  nations,  seeniij  to  be 
wholly  wanting.  In  Egypt  and  India  modesty  consista 
in  covering  tlie  face,  even  though  the  body  may  be  ex- 
posed ;  but  in  Ja|>au  it  is  not  immodest  to  exp(jse  face  and 
body  alike.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  develop  their  power  in  this  quarter  of  the 
glolie. 

The  chief  musical  instrument  used  by  the  liulies  is 

somewhat  like 

"  David  *a  harp  of  flolomn  sound/' 

to  quote  from  Dr.  Watts,  which  had  ten  stniigs,  while 
these  have  all  the  way  from  three  to  thirteen,  which  are 
stretclied  on  a  highly  ornamented  frame,  lacquered  and 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearL  Minstrels  saunter  the 
streets  and  frequent  the  tea-houses,  playing  on  harps, 

bamlxio  flutes, 
and  flageolets, 
accompanying 
singers  whose 
voices  are 
pitched  on  a 
high  key,  and 
whose  songs 
are  wails  in 
the  minor 
mode.  Their 
music  is  not 
so  thunderous 
and  ear-split- 


fcing  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  is  equally  wanting  in 
Th}iihm  and  harmony. 

Tltey  are  more  acconiplished  in  painting  than  in  mnsia 
Their  mistakes  in  perspective  are  as  amusing  as  those 
delineated  by  Hogarth.  In  a  picture  before  us  we  see  a 
boat  in  tlie  foi^eg round  in  ^\hieh  are  several  gayly  dressed 
ladies,  one  of  them  holding  an  umbrella  which  shelters 
several  vessels  in  a  distant  harbor,  as  well  as  a  lat^ge  town 
surrounded  by  groves  and  gardens.  The  ducks  and  water- 
Ibwl  sporting  in  the  stream  a  half-mile  away  are  nearly 
as  large  as  t!ie  neai'er  sail-bt>ats. 

In  brilUant  coloring  tlie  Japanese  are  unsiupassei 
Boxes^  screens,  tea-tmys,  and  books  are  iiighly  and 
elabomtely  ornamented.  Tlie  designs  are  rude  attempts 
at  landscape^  with  Fiisiyama,  the  ''  matchless  mountain  " 
of  the  empire,  which  we  shall  see  on  the  eastern  coast,  as 
a  prominent  feature.  The  stork,  stretching  it«  bmad 
wings  in  flight,  or  wading  by  reedy  marslies,  is  a  fre- 
quent figure.  It  is  the  guardian  bird  of  Japan,  and  is 
as  affectionately  regarded  here  as  in  Germany. 

We  meet  men  wearing  one  long  and  another  short 
swords  in  their  belts.  These  fellows  are  called  Yakc>- 
ninSj  they  are  the  retainers  of  the  various  daniios,  or 
princes,  of  the  empire.  They  hold  them.^^elves  in  high 
esteem,  and  look  upon  foreigners  as  belonging  to  an  in- 
ferior race.  At  the  present  time  these  gentlemen  are  on 
a  rampage,  being  gre^itly  exercised  on  the  qnej^tion 
whether  Japanese  shall  rule  Japan,  or  whether  inter- 
lopers from  the  United  States  and  Engknd  siiall  have 
social  and  jmHtical  privileges, 

A  fanatical  or  drunken  Yakonin  ought  to  sliake  hands 
with  "  consen^ative ''  gentlemen  of  Texas  and  other 
Southern  States.  Several  foreigners  have  Inst  their  lives 
lately  at  tlie  hsinds  of  these  fellows.  They  attacked  the 
English  ilinister,  Sir  Eutheribrd  Alcock,  at    Yedo,  not 
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hoisterous  merriment.  To  them  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  ridicidoiis  aiTaiigcmeEt  in  the  worli  Undoubtedly 
they  think  that  the  women  of  America  must  have  very 
strange  iJeaa  of  dresa  to  wear  isuch  complicated  ma- 
chinery. 


CHAPTER    LTV. 


THROUGH     THE     INLAND     8  E  A, 

NEVER  was  there  a  lovelier  morning  than  that  which 
dawns  upon  us  as  we  steam  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Nagasaki  and  up  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Kiu- 
siu.  Clear  the  air  and  calm  the  sea.  We  look  upon  an 
ever-changing  panorama,  —  pebbly  beaches,  sunny  hill- 
sides, whitewttshed  cottages,  blooming  gardens,  deep  bays, 
dotted  with  winte  sails ;  rocky  islands,  with  beetling  cliffs  ; 
scarped  rock,  sharp  needles  of  granite,  worn  by  the 
waves ;  sheltered  covers,  whei^  the  fishermen  moor  their 
boats ;  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance,  —  a  picture  of  snr- 
pasaing  beauty. 

Ten  miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  Xagasaki  harbor  we 
behold  a  wonderfid  specimen  of  natural  architecture, — 
two  granite  columns,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  at  a 
guess,  and  fifty  feet  apart,  rugged,  sharpened  at  the  top, 
with  a  great  boulder  of  a  thousand  tons,  clnicked  like  a 
wedge  between  the  pillars,  forming  a  stupendous  gateway 
through  which  a  fleet  of  fislung-boats  and  schooners,  or  a 
yaclit  squadron,  might  sail  in  grand  procession  How 
came  it  there  T  By  what  volcanic  upheaval  was  it  tossed 
high  in  the  air,  to  fall  like  a  wedge  into  its  fKisition  ?  Or 
did  it  tumble  from  a  mountain  cliflf  which  has  been  woro 
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away  by  the  waves  ?    It  is  so  remarkable,  so  immense,  so 

perfect  a  gateway,  that  we  are  all  but  ready  to  exclaim : 
It  is  not  Nature's  architecture,  but  the  haQdiwodc  of  the 


aCJKMHRT  OF  THS  WBVTSRIT  OOAfff. 

Titans  and  Cyclops^ — the  fabled,  strong,  and  mighty 
monsters  of  m>i;hological  era  1  But  there  is  nothing  of 
man's  work,  uotbing  of  legend  and  fable,  so  -wonderful 
as  the  handiwork  of  God. 

While  enjoying  the  beauties  of  this  coast,  we  meet  a 
Japanese  steamer,  the  Sir  Harn^  Parkes,  bearing  the  flag 
of  the  full  moon,  the  national  ensign.  This  steamer 
sailed  from  Nagasaki  three  wrecks  ago,  with  four  hundred 
native  Christians  on  board,  who  had  been  arrested,  tlirown 
into  prison,  put  on  boaril  this  vessel,  and  carried  off,  no 
one  knows  whither.  There  are  stories  that  they  were 
taken  out  to  sea  and  thrown  overboard;  but  the  more 
probable  supposition  is^  tliat  they  have  been  sent  to  tha 


mines,  away  north,  on  the  island  of  Yesso.  They  will  be 
worked  hard^  poorly  fed,  and  suljject  to  cruel  treatment. 
Their  only  crime,  is  that  tkcy  am  Cliristiana. 

What  vitality  there  is  in  a  religious  idea  1  Thron^h 
the  three  hundred  years  wliicli  have  elapsed  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  Christianity  has  lived  in  the 
empire.     Pei'secution  has  failed  to  root  it  out 

One  of  our  passengers  is  the  CatLolie  prelate  of  Japan, 
on  his  way  to  Yokohama,  to  see  the  French  ambassador 
in  regard  to  the  persecution,  lie  informs  us  that  there 
are  pi'obahly  one  hundred  thousand  Ctnistians  in  the  em- 
pire. He  is  already  in  commimication  with  tweuty  thou- 
sand. They  have  held  their  laith  in  secret,  have  met  in 
the  mountains,  in  cavea  and  dens»  maintained  rude  forms 
of  prayer  and  cel^emonies  of  worshijK  The  present  perse- 
cution is  instigated  by  the  priests  of  Buddha.  One  of 
them  last  year  visited  Nagasaki,  called  upon  Mr.  W*rbeck, 
a  I)ut<ihman,  who  is  trading  there,  stayed  with  him 
awldle,  obtained  some  information  in  regard  to  Christian- 
ity, an<l  then  disappeared.  Not  long  since  a  pamphlet 
was  published,  inciting  hostility  to  the  new  religion.  Mr, 
fTerbeck  at  once  recognized  it  as  the  production  of  the 
priest  who  had  been  under  his  instruction. 

Mr,  Yeiiieck,  who  is  a  Protestant,  and  the  French 
bishop,  both  are  of  the  ophiion  that  idolatry  is  dying  out 
in  tbe  empire.  Tliere  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  tlie 
people  to  acquire  the  English  language.  In  aU  of  the 
cities  open  to  foreign  trade  there  are  many  men  and  wo- 
men who  can  speak  English,  They  have  found  out  that 
it  is  of  great  advantage,  j^  they  can  earn  more  money, 
and  it  gives  them  wicU-r  induence.  Acquaintance  with 
foreign  languages  and  ideas,  jind  fin  enlargement  of  men- 
al  vision,  leads  them  to  discard  the  worship  of  idols. 
Tliey  discover  tliat  the  priests  are  ignoiunt  and  lazy,  liv- 
ing upon  the  people,  and  doing  no  good     In  the  countty 
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tlie  pfieflti  have  great  infliieDDe,  but  in  Naigasaki  Hmj  are 
loolced  upon  as  lundens  upon  the  community. 

Oar  comae  for  one  hundred  and  &fty  miles  is  alcH^  Uie 
western  shore  of  Kiustu.  The  climale  of  this  region  is 
vamhle,  but  far  more  healthy  than  the  oorreqiaiidiii;; 
coaat  of  (Thina.  The  oooutiT  is  well  woodeil,  owtng  tu 
the  care  taken  by  the  ga%'enmient  to  prescne  tte  focesta. 
People  are  not  allowed  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  this  part  of 
the  empire  until  they  have  phuited  one  to  take  its  place. 
Extensive  forests  exist  in  the  northern  islands,  where 
then*  is  a  scanty  population,  and  the  law  ui  not  enforood 
in  tliat  section.  The  bamboo,  pine,  and  oak  grow  side  by 
side,  and  present  by  their  great  contiast  a  pleasing  ftmtuie 
in  the  landscape. 

Tlie  approach  to  the  Straits  of  Si-mo-na-ea-ld,  thn^agh 
which  we  reach,  the  Inland  Sea,  is  marked  by  a  gteat 
number  of  jimks  and  boats  under  sail  It  is  the  great 
water-way  of  the  empire,  the  passage  between  Xiphou 
and  Kitisiu.  We  have  been  sailing  north,  and  now  at  our 
rij^ht  is  tjie  island  of  Siro-sima,  distinguished  by  rocks 
which  rise  perpendicularly  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
sea,  seamed,  scarred,  worn  by  the  waves,  crumbled  by 
storms  anil  shaken  by  earthquakes.  We  look  into  deep 
caverns,  and  hear  the  surf  thundering  in  the  grottos. 
TJiousands  of  sea-fowl  have  their  homes?  in  the  cbifts. 
PasijiJig  on,  roimding  the  island  of  l?okuren.  a  Paradise  of 
itself,  clothed  with  trees,  shrulis^  long  rank  grass,  flow- 
ers of  every  line,  we  ent<*r  the  namiw  straits  and  sail  up 
a  tortuous  channel, 

Ou  the  southern  nmin-laMd  is  the  town  of  Kokum, 
wlien.^  a  silver  stream  falls  into  the  sea  after  lea  pin*?  and 
laughing  its  way  from  the  mountain  summits,  which  rise 
four  thousand  feet  above  us.  The  hillside^s  are  Ijeautifully 
temieed.  set  off  with  shrubbery,  groves,  on^hards,  houses 
in  sunny  nooks,  and  a  cemeterv^  with  wliite  headstones. 
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People  from  the  town  are  strolling  along  a  sandy  beach 
and  hundreds  of  boats  are  danoing  on  the  waves  in  a 
sheltered  cove. 

We  sweep  past  numerous  islands,  green  gems  on  the 
glassy  deep,  and  catch  glinipst'S  of  pleasant  homes, — • 
snug  cottages  almost  hid  from  sight  by  the  dense  foliage 
of  overhanging  trees. 

The  Japanese  do  not  worship  their  ancestors,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Chinese,  but  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
have  left  a  deep  impression  on  this  people.  A  modified 
fonn  of  tlie  Conl'ucian  religion  prevails  to  some  extent. 
Buddliist  and  Smto  worshipper  alike  reverence  the  dead, 
and  the  m<J3t  charming  spots  are  selected  on  the  hillsides 
for  their  places  of  sepulture.  The  graves  are  carefully 
tended. 

A  fimend  procession,  the  mourners  in  white  robes,  is 
winding  up  a  nan-ow  path.  The  Japanese  deem  white 
the  most  appropriate  color  to  be  worn  while  in  mourning. 
The  dead  are  usually  buried  at  sunset.  Two  pieces  or 
joints  of  bamboo  are  placed  before  the  grave  to  hold  the 
flowers,  which  are  brought  fresli  from  the  garden  every 
morning,  and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  are  planted 
in  the  cemeteries.  In  this  respect  the  Japanese  sliow 
a  higher  degree  of  refinement  than  any  other  Eastern 
nation. 

The  higher  classes  do  not  appear  in  public  during  the 
pericxl  of  mounfmg.  They  give  no  feasts,  entertaiB  no 
company,  and  only  are  seen  while  decorating  the  graves 
vnth  fresh  flowers.  The  Ijridal  veil  is  the  shroud  of  mar- 
ried women  at  their  decease.  If  a  husband  or  wife  dies, 
1  apace  is  always  left  in  the  cemetery  for  the  surviving 
partner. 
The  Sintooa  believe  that  the  spirit  at  death  passes  at 
once  to  a  place  of  happine.ss  or  misery,  to  be  punished 
or  rewarded  according  to  the  deeds  of  the  preseat  life. 
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Accordinj^  to  Chinese  history,  the  Sintoo  reli^^ion  pre- 
vailed before  the  children  of  Isiuel  received  a  code  of 
laws  on  Mount  Sinai.  If  this  is  true,  the  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  piinishiiients  in  the  future  life  was  not 
liny  monkish  ideii  introduced  from  Eurfijie.  A  thousand 
years  hefore  Plato  discoui-sed  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  pliilosopliers  of  Japan  talked  of  tlie  future  life. 
Conscience  entered  into  their  philosophy.  Death  was 
not  sleep.     They  had 

"  That  dreud  of  somethhii^  uftor  death." 

1  n  the  month  of  August  a  festival  is  lield^  durmg  wMch 
tlic  spirits  of  the  dead  are  8up])0sed  to  reWsit  the  earth. 
Tombs,  trees,  gardens,  liousea,  are  illuminated  with  lan- 
terns of  every  hue.     It  is  a  joyful  night. 

'*  Thiin  thtJ  forma  of  the  depiutcd 
Enter  at  the  opn  door/* 

On  the  second  evening  the  spirits  return  to  their  shad- 
owy land,  whieh  he^  somewhere  beyond  the  sea.  With 
much  ceremony,  little  paper  boats  are  home  to  the  sea- 
side, hghted  tiipers  placed  within,  and  the  tiny  craft 
launclied  ujion  the  \va\'es. 

Tim  Btmits  are  not  more  thtai  lialf  a  mile  wide,  and  at 
this  narrow  crossing  we  see  the  Tokaido,  or  imperial  high- 
way of  the  empire,  which  extends  to  Yedo.  Each  damio 
keeps  it  in  repair  in  his  ow^n  t-erritoiy.  Tea-houses  and 
inns  are  estabhshed  at  regidar  intervals.  The  road  is 
twenty  feet  wide,  built  three  centuries  ago  ;  rmtcadamized 
three  hundred  years  before  McAdam  thought  of  using 
pounded  stone  for  highways. 

Upon  the  northern  side  of  the  straits  is  the  large  town 
of  Chofu,  the  capital  of  damio  Choisiu.  In  1864  he  tm- 
deitook  to  levy  a  contribution  upon  ships  going  through 
the  straits,  and  fired  upon  the  American  bark  Pembroke 
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Irom  the  batteries  which  we  see  along  the  water,  imder 
the  shade  ul  tlie  ti^es.  The  Uoittid  States  sliip-uf-war 
Wyonuiig,  Captain  McDougal,  waa  at  Yokohama,  and 
canie  down  to  see  abaut  it.  Ohoisiii  had  two  gunboats 
at  anchor  in  iixjnt  of  the  town,  and  opened  iire  from  them 
and  from  all  liis  batteries.  Captain  McDougal  steamed 
between  the  towTi  and  the  gunboats,  ran  alongside  the 
I  latter,  sent  them  to  the  Itottom  and  steamed  back  again, 
i  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This  was  in  July,  and  in 
Septendier,  the  damio  still  beinj;  indolent,  the  allied  fleet 
at  Yokoliuiua  oaine  down  and  sUeneed  his  batteries  and 
bitiught  Lim  to  terms. 


M 


''jfev-' 
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Tlie  common  mode  of  tmvellinif,  liy  the  poor  classes,  is 
on  foot  or  horseback.  Ladies  of  the  higher  classes  ride  in 
the  cango,  borne  by  two  coolies,  as  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  The  back  is  slightly  inclined  ;  but 
m  the  simce  is  contmcted,  the  occupant  b  obliged  to  sit 
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cross-legged,  or  with  the  knees  in  close  proximity  to  the 
chill. 

The  damios  and  their  wives  are  carried  in  the  no- 
rimon,  w]iich  is  much  like  an  East  India  palankeen. 
The  roads  which  lead  fi^om  the  Takaido  to  the  towns 
in  the  interior  iire  mere  paths,  traversed  liy  people  on 
foot,  or  riding  the  small,  kicking,  vicious  ponies  of  the 
country. 

We  have  entered  the  narrow  passage,  called  the  Inland 
Sea,  whicli  separatej?  the  island  of  Kiusin  from  Niphon, 
It  is  rather  a  succession  of  bi'oad  sheets  of  water  conne4^t- 
ed  by  narrow  straits.  The  Japanese  word  Nada  means 
sea,  and  in  sailing  east  we  pass  lirst  through  the  ly o-nada, 
then  the  Bingo-nada,  the  Harima*nada,  and  the  Isumi- 
nada,  so  named  from  the  damios  whose  districts  border 
on  the  passage. 

We  enter  the  Straits  of  Si-mo-na-sa-ki  at  sunset,  and 
during  the  night  our  course  is  across  the  lyo-nada.  We 
see  the  dim  outline  of  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
waters  are  as  cahn  and  peacefid  as  a  forest-sheltered 
pjoL 

W^e  are  aroused  from  sleep  in  the  early  morning  by 
the  voice  of  the  mat^.  "  If  you  want  to  gaze  upon 
the  loveliest  scenery  in  the  world,  now  is  your  time," 
he  says,  with  his  lips  to  the  key-hole  of  our  state-room 
door. 

Reacliing  the  deck  we  behold  the  glories  of  the  In- 
land Sea  in  the  light  of  the  approaching  da^\^l.  Onr 
course  is  towards  the  rising  sun.  Before,  behind,  on 
either  hand,  and  beneath  us  in  the  unruffled  depths^ 
we  see  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  isles.  Some  of  them 
are  but  specks  on  the  water,  —  emerald  gems  in  set- 
ting of  polished  silver  Others  are  of  laiger  area,  with 
whitened  shores  washed  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
tides.     There  are  fields,  forests,  wooded  hills,  shaded 
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ravines,  and  mountain  clilfs,  —  a  panorama  painted  by 
a  Hand  lUviiie  ! 

It  is  more  than  a  panai-ama.  Its  loveliness  I'ar  surpas3(is 
all  artistic  skill  It  is  a  palace,  witli  cuuvt,  ludl,  diixwin^- 
room,  cl  I  amber,  and  corridor.  But  what  conception  of 
man  can  imitate  such  a  desi-^n !  Wliat  artistic  cunninij 
i*an  fasliiun  in  mullioned  window,  hoodt-d  pjrch,  lofty 
portal,  by  corbel  or  gargifyle,  siicli  beauty  m  that  in 
the  groves  of  pine  and  palm  that  crown  the  hills  anrl 
adorn  the  slopes  ! 

Or  shall  we  liken  it  to  a  cathedral  ?  This  naixow  pas- 
sage between  these  two  gi*een  islands,  where  the  hills  rise 
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to  the  magnitude  of  mountains,  is  the  western  gateway  ? 
We  gaze  entmnced  down  transept  and  nave,  into  chapel 
and  choir,  up  to  domes,  tun-ets,  towers,  and  pinnacles,  with 
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audi  iimral  painting  as  never  yet  was  attempted  by  old 
niastei-s. 

What  cliancel,  or  oratory,  or  approach  to  high  altar^  so 
goi^enus  as  tlus  sapphire  sea,  rippled  with  silver  and 
flocided  with  goltlcu  li^ht !  Conqtarison  fails.  We  can 
only  gaze  entranced  befom  tlie  ever-ehanging  loveliness. 
We  clrearn  of  Arcadian  seene^s,  and  listen  to  hear,  as 
Ulysses  heard,  the  song  of  siKUis  ou  the  shoi-e,  or  fairies 
of  the  sea  calling  from  the  sylvan  shailes  :  ~ 

"MATincr,  mariner,  furl  your  sails, 
For  bere  arc  the  bli£«sfiil  dovrns  ami  dalcsij 
And  nicrrilj,  merrily  carol  the  gules, 
And  tlic  t^paiiglc  dunces  in  bifrUt  and  bay, 
And  the  rnint)Ow  forms  and  tiies  on  the  landj 
Over  the  i^himb  free  ; 

And  the  muitMnv  lives  in  the  ciurei  of  tli^  sand. 
Hither,  come  hither  and  tsec !  " 

We  gaze  upon  the  changing  views  till  eyes  grow  weary, 
wishing  tliat  all  our  friends  might  behold  the  indescrib^ 
ble  glories  of  this  Inland  Sea. 


CHAPTEK    LV. 


HIOGO. 

AIJj  day  long  we  have  been  in  sight  of  countless  sails, 
—  junks  and  Hshing-lxiats,  rudely  constructed,  with 
lofty  quarter-decks  and  an  immense  amount  of  rudder. 
We  have  been  steaming  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots  ao 
hour,  but  have  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  junksi 
We  count  over  five  hundred  under  sail  at  once»  while 
other  hundreds  are  at  anclior  or  dra%vn  up  in  coves  and 
under  the  lee  of  islands.     The  presence  of  such  a  naml>er 
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ing  crafi  is  sufficient  of  itaelf  to  indicate  a  dense 
populiUion. 

Tlie  shoit^s  ai'e  dotted  with  towns  and  villages,  and  the 
couiitiy  is  under  hi;:,^h  ciiltivatiun.  The  wheat  and  haiiey 
crfj|>s  Iiave  heeu  harvested ;  the  rice-fields  are  of  the  rich- 
est green,  the  stalks  kuee-Iii^^h,  and  tlie  crop  will  be  j^atli- 
ered  in  season  to  he  followed  l>y  turnips. 

We  are  approaching  the  town  of  lliogo,  winch  is  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  shore  of  Niplion,  about  two  hun* 
dred  unles  south  of  Yedo  by  land,  three  hundred  and 
seventy  by  sea.  It  was  opened  to  fureigu  tmde  in  Jaau- 
aiy,  1868j  under  the  treaty  of  1858. 

It  is  locatett  on  the  western  side  of  tlie  bay  with  a  Idgh 
rnounUim  behind  it. 

Nearing  the  harbor  we  see  green  fields,  paatiu'ea,  moun- 
tain ridges,  mvines,  groves,  peasants'  huts,  and  discern  a 
fui-est  of  mtists  through  the  smoky  atmosphere,  steam 
past  a  martello  tower  of  hewn  stone,  with  ciinnon  in  the 
eirihrasures,  and  come  to  aor  hor  amid  a  ilt^et  of  war  ves- 
sels, —  four  American,  three  English,  two  Frencli,  one 
Prussian,  and  a  ludf-dozen  Japanese. 

This  is  the  pf»rt  of  Osaka,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire,  lying  fourteen  miles  ciist  c»f  us.  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bay,  Tiie  water  is  not  deej*  enough  to  permit 
vessels  to  approach  the  city,  and  H it >go  has  become  the 
place  for  Ibi-eign  trade.  Osaka  is  tlie  Venice  of  Japan, 
situated  in  a  nieado%v^  a  river  winding  througli  it,  besides 
being  traversed  by  numerous  (*anals.  A  gentleman  who 
has  visited  the  city  says  that  there  are  over  four  hundred 
bridges  across  the  river  and  canals.  They  are  all  of  stout?, 
and  some  of  them  of  elabomte  Wi>rkinansln*p  and  fine  ar- 
chitectural beauty.  It  has  for  a  lung  time  l)een  a  favorite 
dwelling-place  of  the  damio«,  or  princes,  who  have  their 
pnhiees  along  the  banks  of  tbe  main  river,  each  witli  it« 
well-kept  garden,  with  broad  flights  i»f  stone  sk^ps  extend- 
ing down  to  the  waten 
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Tbeim  cf  no  KfniiJiMiiiiicc  betweeD  this  city  and  Venice. 
4iiiMp4  Hi  th>*  moms  of  water  Dommunication,  —  uo  such 
old  fahcidL  laifKiflaiig  edifices  lu  tliose  upon  the  Gtmnd 
C^  f  the  lK)f»cs,  no  such  wouderfiil  temple 

ite^  ,^^  .  — ^^-,  ^L  llarkX  wiUi  tliret!  thousand  yeans  of 
I  m  te  wtSis^  II  is  a  city  of  half  a  njillion  inhab- 
Willi  ive  himdred  temples. 

«pe  krgely  t^ngaged  in  the  manufacture 
joodsi  ffllk,  sugar,  paper,  oil,  and   products  of 

and  mwhanics  have  their  mutual-aid 
.  yifhiich  h&ve  been  orv^nizod  for  centuries,     Tim 
Ittfv  oi  mdem  ci%ili2ation  —  the  brotherhood  of  man 
—  m  nut  wkol|]r  of  Western  origin. 

)  QHMilrraiocuid  Osaka  is  feitile  and  densely  settled. 
»at  Hiuko  are  confident  that  a  lut^e  and 
hmwilt!^  tnde  will  spring  up  at  tliis  port,  and  they  are 
^t^mify  hi^king  forward  to  the  time  Miien  a  railroad,  nin« 
mMfi  ihi^  Ito  seft-shore,  will  connect  it  with  Osaka,  Tlie 
%MiktA»  f$tsam  through  Uio^^o. 

J)^  diBHM  is  delightful,  the  harbor  spacious  and  di^^ 
^[Hy^[^|  $m  tte  lug^'^t  ships,  and,  being  in  the  Inland  Sea, 
%  lhociM^l]r  protected  from  st^irnis.  It  is  only  abotit 
yiiHy  wike  from  Kioto,  the  capital  of  the  Mikado,  or 


A  iMmwily  Japanese  boatman  takes  us  ashore,  and  we 
il^inliir  dbci^  the  streets,  followed  by  a  crowd,  curious  to 
iM  Um  hdwB  of  our  party. 

II  %^  ^nWt  a  shop,  they  gather  at  the  door,  blocking 
^^  4ii«#%.  Our  ladies  are  looking  for  curiosities,  but 
i^ji  liMVMlveB  Bie  the  curiosities  of  the  moment.  A 
^tAIMMl  w^Uaug  on  pattens,  and  carrying  a  child  on  her 
|gA>l|^.  ic«a««  with  laughing  eyes  and  smiling  face  at  the 
\^  \\T  {iirty.     Femioiue  curiosity  is  as  marked  here 
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Avoiding  the  mcreasxiijj;  multitude,  we  gain  the  sub- 
urhs  uf  tlie  town,  pass  up  an  avenue  bordered  by  hedges 
and  bounded  by  rice- fields,  iiTi^^ated 
by  water  drawn  from  numerous 
wells. 

On  our  returu  we  stop  at  a  tea- 
liouse  t-o  refresh  ourselves  with  a 
cup  of  Japanese  tea.  The  proprietor 
is  deli;^hted  to  have  his  estabbsli- 
ment  patronized  by  forei^^nei's,  ar- 
ranges seata  for  us,  brings  out  liis 
best  cliina,  passes  the  cups  aixiund 
on  a  hi^^dily  ornamented  tn>y,  fills 
them  attain  and  a-^ain  from  a  porce- 
kin  pot,  smiles,  giins,  nods,  and 
wiuks  his  pleasure,  gives  us  all  we 
can  possibly  swalhiw,  and  thinks 
himself  weU  paid  with  four  cents  rjHJ 
for  twenty  cups ! 


His  teii-houses  and  gardens  are 
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hung  with  enormous  paper  lan- 
terns of  red,  green,  blue,  easting  mini)ow  hues  upon  the 
people,  who  sit  l>eneath  the  trees  tkrough  the  evening 
sipping  tea,  winding  up  with  a  glass  of  saki, — ^  rioe 
liquor,  —  find,  nince  the  foreignei's  came,  witli  wliiskey 
and  brandy,  that  sets  them  whooping  like  Indians  on 
the  war-path,  Fmm  tliia  we  see  how  rapidly  they  are 
advancing  iu  civilization  1 

A  walk  of  a  mihi  brnigs  im  to  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Gmldess  of  Agriculture,  —  not  to  the  Ceres  of  the 
Grecian  l*antheon,  but  to  the  Sun,  wliich  in  Japan  is 
reganled  as  a  female  deity. 

The  temijle  has  a  tileil  roof;  but  tiles,  woodwork,  poets, 
all  are  highly  oni;aueided.  A  bell  is  suspended  over  the 
entrance.  There  is  an  altar  on  which  the  worshippers  lay 
their  offerings  of  fnn't,  flowers,  or  money. 
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The  trees  arouiKl  the  temple  are  hung  with  slips  of 
paper  printed  with  prayers,  requesting  the  deity  to  give 
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a  good  yield  of  rice.  The  Hio^o  traders,  like  their  Chris- 
tian brethren  in  Western  lands,  have  an  eye  to  busineas, 
and  liave  even'  stuck  up  their  advertisements  on  the  pi»»l« 
of  the  temple.  One  man  informs  tlie  public  that  he  has 
lime  for  sale;  litemlly,  "stone  fire-ashea"  or  ashes  of 
stone.  A  worshipi^er  is  at  his  evening'  devotion  walking 
round  the  temple^  touching  the  bell  at  eveiy  circuit. 
Step,  motion,  action^  look,  feature,  all  indicate  his  zeoL 
He  goes  jis  if  on  a  wager, 

A  woman  entei-s  the  court,  touches  her  forehead  to  the 
altar,  commences  her  walk  rounds  round,  round  again^ 
touching  the  altar  and  the  bell  at  eveiy  turn. 

Outside  the  gate,  not  three  st^.ps  from  the  avenue,  a 
priest  is  taking  his  bath  in  a  tub,  with  no  more  sense 
of  modesty  than  the  stone  post  against  whicli  he  leans 

Here,  as  at  Nagasaki,  we  see  meuibei's  of  famibes  brith- 
ing  together  in  their  own  bouses,  or  in  tho  public  bath 
with  their  neiL:hboi"S. 


moGo. 


The  Japanese  are  affectionate.  Among  the  higher 
a&ses,  it  is  said,  that  men  who  have  attended  the  laws 
have  killed  thuinstilves  by  Harrkari,  or  "  happy  despatch  " 
that  the  punishment  of  the  ollence  iiiiy;ht  not  tall  upon 
their  children  and  friends.  It  is  a  point  of  honor  among 
high  oJlicials  tu  rip  themstjlves  open  if  they  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure uf  the  Tycoon  or  Mikado.  By  so  doing,  the 
lamily  does  not  sutler,  and  not  unfrequently  a  son  is  ad- 
vanced hy  liaving  so  honurablti  a  father  I 

Tlw  Jaj)anese  are  social  in  their  habits,  and  visit  not 
^^nly  the  tea-liouses,  but  the  fields  and  woods  in  company 
^Bo  enjoy  eacli  other's  society.  Picnics  are  common  at 
^Hliis  season  of  the  year,  A  short  distance  out  from  Hiago 
^^here  is  a  small  stream  leaping  down  the  liillside,  with 
I  shady  nooks  idong  its  hanks,  whither  the  Hiogans  resort 
for  recreation. 


I      m^ 
^th 


The  laLhes  take 
more  care  to  pro- 

:ct  their  faces  from 
the  sun  than  those 
of  America-     Their 

ata  are  more  ca- 

cious  than  the 
bonneta  worn  by 
Dur    grandmothers, 

hey  might  be  used 
for  market-baskets. 

hey      8er\'e      the 

earers  admirably 
n  all  weather,  alike 

njtecting  from  sun 
and  rain.  No  won- 
der they  laugh  at 
the  diminutive  hats 
Worn  by  our  ladies. 
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Luncheon-bivskets  are  as  common  here  as  in  England. 
It  is  not  unusuiil  to  see  a  party  of  friends,  with  a  lac- 
quered cabinet,  conU^ining  plates,  bowls,  knives,  teacups, 
and  a  basket  tilled  with  provisions,  on  their  way  to  the 
wiKxls  or  the  liillside,  where  the  entire  day  is  passed  in 
conversation,  reading,  singing,  playing  cards,  and  drink- 
ing tea  and  saki.  Sometimes  the  saki  turns  the  picnic 
into  a  row,  and  the  return  is  very  much  like  the  going 
home  from  Donnybrook  Fair. 

Jhe  coi>lies  of  Japan  are  stout  fellows,  who  stagger 
through  the  strei^ts  and  along  the  highways  with  im- 
mense burdens.  They 
wear  bowl>shaped  hats, 
and  are  better  dressed 
than  the  same  class  ot 
laborers  in  China.  They 
are  noisy  while  at  woric, 
and  very  savage  in  a  tight. 
If  we  wish  them  to  hurry 
their  pace  while  rl-iinir  in 
A  caniio  we  shout.  '-Ti^p^r! 
j  i:^e  r  ! "  w  Iiic  h.  :  -^  e» ;  *  u  ••"j.- 
len:  :o  >av:iLi:.  Hirr^-  'ip  ' 
Pje  viLi-raiice  :t*>ui  Hi'  c^  • 
:o  Y--k.-'i:;irLia  -js  *iir^f  Li-.m- 

'-•tit    jour^e    :•  r    rii^iiTc-en 
aides   ::?   'iiie   :?*  uiii.   *iien 

}t     'jjLLid    -^'^    ir"     Ti     -^^itr 

FVKTISK.  ^ 

rlie  fiisrem  :-  ast.  Hie 
land  rises  d'orupclv  vr^uu  tiie  :?eu.  Fie  !idls  ir*^  -is  s^y^'n 
•^  cho8j«  v.»u  the  \v-<.v^ri  <::.  r^.      r.w  \.uid  '^  not   ^.'    v^Ji 
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sections  of  the  empire.  A  gentleman  on  the  steamer, 
who  has  Vuen  several  yeai-s  in  Japiin,  ttssures  us  tliat 
the  p4">pulation  of  the  empire  has  heen  o%^er-estimated ; 
that,  inst^^ad  of  containing  thirty  uiillions,  it  prohahly 
does  not  contain  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty.  An- 
other gentleman  puts  the  niimlier  at  a  still  lower  rate. 
This  eastern  section  of  Niphon  is  suhject  to  eartlupiakes, 
AVe  i>ass  Simoda,  tlie  pc^rt  opened  to  tbe  United  Stiites  by 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  (JoniniLHlore  Perry.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  town  was  shaken  down  and  the  harbor  tilled 
up  by  an  earthquake  in  1864, 

Long  before  i-eucljing  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Yedo, 
Fusiyama,  *'  Tlie  Matchless  Mountain  "  of  Japan,  appeai-s 
in  view.  It  is  sixty  ujiles  from  the  coast,  yet  the  captain 
of  the  Costa  Rica  informs  us  that  he  lias  seen  it  wlien 
one  hundred  miles  at  sea,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  from 
the  mountain. 

It  stands  alone  in  a  broad  plain  with  an  elevation 
of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet,  rising  in  the  form  i»f  a 
cone.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano.  Its  last  eruption  occurred 
in  1707,  and  caused  great  destructinn  of  pro|^M?Tty  and 
life  from  the  sudden  overflowing  of  lava.  Pilgrims  t^il 
up  its  ruggetl  sides  to  pay  tlieir  devotions  at  the  tomb  of 
Sinto,  the  great  sage  of  Japan,  who  was  buried  there 
thi*ee  bundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christ,  He 
founded  tlie  religion  wlu'ch  bears  his  name,  and  which  is 
closely  alhed  to  Buddhism.  It  is  the  prevailing  rehgion 
of  tlie  country* 

Off  the  entmnce  to  tlie  hay  is  Vrie*s  Island,  named 
for  an  old  Dutch  adniiml  who  sailed  these  waters  when 
Holland  was  tlie  only  nation  holding  commercial  inter* 
course  with  Jajran.     Tbe  island  is  volcanic,  find  we  see 

0  a  column  of  gmy  smoke  ascending  from  the  loftiest  sum- 

1  mil     There  hiis  lieen  no  eniption  of  late  years,  but  the 
I      surrounding   country  shakes    from   time   to  time,  indi- 
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catin;^  tliat  there  are  internal  cammotions  not  fhr  distant 
from  tkis  vent-hule  in  the  euitb's  crust. 

The  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Yedo  bears  some  pesem- 
blance  to  the  "Narnjws"  of  New  York  Tlie  strait  k 
dtifeoded  by  eaitli%vorks,  along  the  beixch  and  np*3n  the 
blutts.  The  hillside  batteries,  if  mounted  with  hea\*y 
gnns,  niiglit  almost  command  the  chnnnel 

A  little  vilhige  is  nestled  under  the  elids  of  the  western 
shorn,  and  a  lixvge  Heet  of  junks  are  at  anchor  in  front  of 
the  iowi^.  It  is  the  phue  where  all  native  craft  bound 
to  Yedo  are  in-^pected  by  the  government  otiiciala 

The  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  in  lengUi  and  twenty 
wide.  Yokohama,  our  deslinntion,  is  on  the  wpi^trm 
shore,  about  twenty  miles  fixmi  the  entrance,  rieasing 
views  meet  the  eye  aa  we  approach  the  tcyvm,  —  villa^'es, 
grain-fields,  gitives  of  pine,  with  Fusiyania  lifting  its 
crystal  crown  against  an  azure  sky.  Foreign  ships  mul- 
tiply around  us,  and  at  length  we  drop  anchor  amid  a 
large  fleet  of  war-ships  and  merchant- vessels  flying  the 
flags  of  nearly  all  nations. 


CHAPTEU    LVL 


YOKOHAMA. 


YOKOHAMA  is  the  great  centre  of  foreign  traffic  \u 
Japan.  Its  situation,  only  twelve  miles  from  tht: 
capital,  and  in  one  of  tiie  richest  portions  of  tlie  empin% 
and  its  relations  to  San  Franf.isco,  Panama,  and  Puget 
Sound,  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  give  it  great 
prominence  as  a  commercial  mart 

There  is  excellent  anchorage  along  the  shore,  though 
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when  a  heavy  suiitherD  jn^ale  pi  trails,  tlie  sliips  in  the 
hai'bor  are  somewhat  expi8t3d.  The  ]ilace  fii"st  selected 
by  the  foreign  powers  for  a  port  was  Kanagawa,  which  is 
nearer  Yeilo,  hut  tlic  shalluw  water  oil'  the  shoi\»  decided 
them  to  locate  tlie  future  port  at  tlie  little  tisliing  vil- 
lage of  Yokf)hauia.  The  fislieriuen  had  built  tlieir  huts 
on  a  sandy  plain,  where  they  could  «lraw  up  tlicir  boats 
on  a  smooth,  liaixl  beaciL  Tlie  plain  was  bordered  on  the 
north  by  a  mar:sh.  A  creek,  winding  thrijugli  the  h is- 
lands and  coming  out  to  the  bay  again,  enclosed  an  urea 
of  about  three  hundretl  and  forty  acres,  so  tliat  tlie  village 
was  situated  on  an  island.  South  of  tlie  town,  and  be- 
yond the  creek,  are  bluffs  of  yellow  earth,  from  whence 
material  is  ol^tained  for  tilling  up  the  niai^hes. 

Tlie  island  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  and  has  a  sea 
frontage  of  about  a  rnile,  along  which  the  residences  of 
the  foreign  merchants  are  erect^^. 

Although  ten  years  ago  it  \vas  so  insignificiint  a  place, 
it  has  now  a  papulation  of  at>ont  twenty-five  thousand. 
At  first  the  Japanese  were  afraid  to  settle  so  near  the 
foreignera  from  whom  they  had  stood  aloof  through  all 
the  past ;  but  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tracle 
overeame  tlieir  thuiililv,  and  the  population  has  rapidly 
increased. 

Tlte  western  bait  of  the  ti.*wn  is  i>ccupied  by  the  for- 
eign merchants.  It  is  regidarly  laid  out,  the  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles.  The  English  and  French  have 
secured  land  on  the  bluffs,  where  military  aiid  naval  hos- 
pitals have  been  erected.  A  regiment  from  India  is  en- 
camped on  the  hills.  They  were  sent  for  by  the  English 
minister  a  short  time  ago  to  defend  the  place,  while  the 
civil  war  continues  whieli  is  now  being  waged  between 
the  northern  and  sonthem  damioa. 

Two  moles,  which  the  Japanese  call  Hatoba??,  have  been 
Gonstructed,  and  a  portion  of  the  mai^h  filled  up.     The 
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improvements  that  have  been  made  show  great  eneigy  on 
the  part  of  the  tbreigii  residi'nts. 

Passing  along  the  street  we  see  a  fire-engine ;  ita  con- 
stniction  w^ill  he  seen  from  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 


U..  Hi'»l 


t  ir'r 


'& 


FrnK-EKGUrS. 

Tlie  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and,  as  at  Nagasaki 
and  1 1  logo,  are  open  at  tlie  front,  with  hiwer  floors  raised 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  and  are  neatly  carpeted 
with  white  matting.  The  sliops  are  more  tastefully  ar- 
ranged than  at  Nagasaki.  One  sh(»puiau,  after  showing 
na  the  articles  which  he  has  for  sale,  kindly  takes  ns 
to  the  rear  of  his  establishment  into  a  garden,  neatly 
and  tastefidly  laid  out,  adorned  with  bronzes,  an  arti- 
ficial grotto,  fountains,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  twining 
vines. 

The  finest  bronzes  are  from  the  province  of  Coiiza»  which 
lies  in  the  interior.  Some  of  tliem  are  inlaid  with  silver 
in  arabesque  designs,  bnt  the  prices  asked  will  pmbably 
deter  most  travellers  from  pui-chasing.     Since  the  opening 
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of  the  country  to  forei;^m  trade  evon^hing  has  ad^^ant^ed 
in  price.  AiHicles  ol'  tortoise  and  ivory,  eluUonittsly 
curv^ed,  formerly  weai  to  be  had  at  low  nites. 

Passing  into  an  adjoining  shop,  \v«  lind  very  good  pho- 
togmphs,  taken  by  a  native  artist.  The  wife  of  the  pho- 
tographer waits  upon  us,  and  is  ph^,ased  when  we  purchase 

picture  of  herself  wearing  a  pannier,  with  her  hack 
iair  neatly  combed  and  skewered,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanyi  ng  illustmtion. 
l^anniei-s  have  been  worn 
liere  from  time  immeino- 
rial;  and  the  ladies  who 
sport  them  in  the  United 
States    are    tbllowing    the  ^^^^^— «^— 

fasltions  of  Japan  instead  ^^^IHI^B  ^x 

of  Paris. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Yo- 
kohama is  steadily  inerea-'^- 
ing.  It  consists  rnainly  of 
raw  silk»  silk- worm's  eggs^ 
lea,  and  lacquer- ware.  The 
government  has  not  favored 
an  extension  of  the  trade  with  foreign  nations,  looking  upon 
it  as  a  disadvantage.  They  do  not  desire  tlie  introduction 
of  foreign  goodia,  helie\ing  that  it  will  dmin  llie  country 
of  tlie  precious  metub.  Though  adopting  this  mercantile 
policy^  the  damios  in  power  have  spent  large  smns  for 
foreign  vessels  of  war,  cannon,  and  military  arms,  Eng- 
lish and  American  ship-owners  liave  done  an  excellent 
business  in  selling  old  steamers,  several  of  which  are 
lying  in  the  harbor. 

Our  use  of  the  term  *'  government,"  as  applied  to  that 
of  Japan,  is  liable  to  he  misunderstood.  Each  of  the  great 
damios  lias  his  army  of  retainers  and  his  ships  of  war, 
and  gunboats,  some  of  wliich  did  service  aa  blockadera 
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durinf^  the  war,  and  others  as  l»I(x;kade-ninuers,  are  owned 
by  diflererit  damius,  who  liave  united  their  forces  to  miiin- 
tain  their  power. 

Tlie  government  of  Jap^m  is  unlike  any  other  on  the 
face  of  the  euitlL  In  some  respeeUj  there  is  au  approtich 
towards  the  old  feudal  s^'stem  of  Eun>pe.  For  a  long 
while  we  have  l)eeu  in  the  dark  in  regard  t*3  the  political 
status  of  the  empire.  The  treaty  negotiated  by  Tom  mo- 
dure  Perry  wtis  with  the  Tycoon,  as  also  were  all  sulise- 
«iueut  ti-eaties ;  but  last  year  the  fui-eign  minist-ers,  after 
getting  out  of  patience  with  the  dillydallying  of  the 
Tycoon  about  opening  tlie  port  of  Hiogo,  ascertained  that 
he  was  not  the  head  of  the  goverumentv  To  midersuuid 
the  organization  of  the  governiuent,  we  must  go  back 
several  centuries,  to  the  time  when  the  system  was  more 
feutlal  than  at  present,  when  there  was  an  emperor, 
the  Mikatlo,  and  leatling  prince-s  or  damios,  each  su- 
preme in  his  o\v^i  district,  but  oTj^ing  allegiance  to  the 
Mikado.  There  came  a  time  when  one  of  the  damlas 
obt^iined  great  pfjwer,  became  nder  of  eight  districts,  and 
Becured  a  revenue  of  forty  million  dollars  per  annum ! 
He  became  the  executive  officer  of  the  empire,  wielded 
all  j>ower,  was  in  effect  the  head  of  the  nation,  while  the 
Mikado  Ix^canie  his  dc]ienflBut,  was  supp<jrted  by  him, 
obeyed  the  Tycoon,  and  signed  such  documents  as  he 
iw|uired.  No  law  nr  document  wtis  valid  unless  it  bore 
the  signature  of  the  Mikado, — a  fact  which  waa  not 
known  when  the  treaties  were  negotiat-ed* 

The  TyecwjTi  who  first  acquired  this  commanding  posi- 
tion was  of  tlie  Tukugawa  family,  and  the  law  of  succes- 
sion which  was  accepted  continued  it  in  the  family.  — 
each  apjwinting  his  successor,  and  keeping  the  other 
damios  under  control,  by  cnrajielling  them  to  send  their 
wives  and  children  to  Yedo,  as  liostages  for  their  good 
behavior.     Yedo  is  the  Tyco*jn  capital,  while  the  capital 


did  not  obtain  the 
si;Li;riature  of  the 
Alikailo  to  the  tix*a- 
ties,  and  this  waa 
hehl  to  hv  an  iin- 
parduiiahle  ott'ence. 
TliL*  southern  da- 
niios  did  not  revolt 
from  tlie  Mikado, 
but  with  tho  Mika- 
do's bauiH^r  above 
them  waged  war  up- 
on Stotshaslii,  who 
finally  resigned,  aji- 
pointiug  his  suc- 
cessor from  his  owu 
family.  But  the 
southern  damios 
were  not  content 
with  dn\dug  liira 
individually  from 
power,  —  their   nl>- 

ject  only  could  be  obtained  by  breaking  down  tlie  family, 
and  by  takiug  tlie  government  into  theur  owii  hands. 
They  took  poasession  of  the  Mikado,  —  who  is  but  a  boy, 
—  issued  their  edicts  at  Yeihi,  and  were  going  on  swim- 
mingly,  when  one  of  tlie  puwertul  Korthern  daiuios,  Idsu, 
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appeared  in  the  field.  He  inlbrmed  the  Southern  con- 
federates that  there  was  io  be  no  change  in  the  hiw  of 
succession.  He  rallied  the  other  Northern  damios,  and 
bluody  kittles  have  been  fought 

Be  tore  Stotsbashi  resigned,  he  fought  the  Southerners 
not  fiir  from  Osaka,  aided  by  some  of  the  Northern 
dainios  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  one  of  his  allies 
w^ent  over  to  the  enerny  with  all  his  force,  and  Stotsbashi 
w^as  utterly  routed.  He  tied  to  his  castle  at  Osaka,  then 
on  board  the  United  States  man-of-war  the  Iroquois, 
appoiutiid  \m  successor,  and  delivered  himsell'  up  to  the 
Mikado.  The  Southemere  confiscated  his  immense  es- 
tates, sent  off  his  relatives  into  the  South,  and  had  things 
all  tlieir  ow^n  way  at  Yedo-  Then  it  w^aa  that  Idsu  ral- 
lied the  Northern  damios. 

An  immense  amount  of  military  supplies  liave  been 
sold  to  the  contending  paities,  —  Enfield  and  Spring- 
field riiles,  breech-loaders,  revolvers,  riHed  cannon,  shells, 
and  solid  shot.  Each  party  has  its  navy,  —  steamers 
sent  from  P^nglaud  and  tlie  United  States,  for  which  the 
Japanese  have  paid  round  sums  of  money,  and  which  in 
a  short  time  w^iU  lie  useless  hulks. 

It  is  not  a  war  in  wliich  the  people  are  interested  ;  they 
care  very  little  about  it.  History  is  repe^iting  itself.  It 
is  like  the  dispute  between  York  and  Lancaster,  or  the 
old  struggle  of  Fmnce  as  to  wliich  party  shall  have  tho 
Daupliin.  It  is  also  a  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
climate,  race,  and  blood,  Tlie  Soutliemers  are  from  a 
^fiunuy  clime.  They  have  tropical  bhwd  in  their  veino, 
—  a  mingling  of  the  blood  of  the  hdiabitants  of  the  Cen- 
titil  Pacific  inlands  with  that  of  the  aborigine  of  the 
empire.  The  Northerners  are  from  a  vigorous  cUme ; 
they  face  the  cold  wintry  winds  wliich  sweep  down  the 
sea  of  Ochotsk  from  Kamtchatka. 

The  Tokugawa  family  came  into  power  about  the  year 
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1128,  and  have  retained  it  to  the  present  time,  though 
there  have  heeu  several  revolutions.  Wliat  royal  family 
in  Europe  tun  Ijoast  of  sucli  a  duration  of  power  and  priv- 
ilege, or  show  an  aiiiiiial  revenue  of  forty  million  dollars  ? 
Surely  there  are  some  wonderful  things  aliout  this  country, 
of  which  we  know  as  yet  \t^ry  little. 

To  the  botanist  the  Horn  of  Japan  presents  an  interest- 
int^r  variety*  Cameliti^  and  azahas  ai'e  common,  as  well 
SIS  a  species  of  pine,  resembling  the  atone  pine  of  Italy, 
but  here  taking  the  fomi  of  an  umbrella.  The  Japanese 
are  experts  in  floriculture.  They  have  produced  many 
varieties  of  ilex,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  order.  The 
florists  and  botanists  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  t4} 
obtain  new  varie;>aiions  from  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yokohama  and  Yedo. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  %dcinity  of  Yoko- 
hama, but  an  excursion  of  fifteen  miles  will  take  us  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Kamakum,  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the 
empire,  containing  a  hundred  temples.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire  seven  centuries  ago,  but  since  the 
removal  of  tlie  Tycoon  to  Yedo  it  has  dwindled  to  an 
insignificant  place. 

Though  some  of  the  temples  are  in  ruins,  and  others 
closed,  tliere  are  objects  which  will  interest  the  touriat 
who  has  time  to  make  the  excui-sion. 

The  n>ad  winds  through  a  fertile  valley,  amid  green 
fields  and  shady  groves.  There  are  fi^quent  villages  and 
tea-houses  where  refreshment  may  bo  obtained 

The  old  city  is  located  in  a  charming  valley  ;  and  the  road 
leading  to  it  is  often  thronged  by  pilgrims  going  t*3  or  re- 
turning  from  the  sacred  shrines.  It  was  made  the  Miaco, 
or  capital,  of  the  empire  in  1185,  by  a  tycoon  named  Yo- 
ritomo,  one  of  the  heroes  of  »Tapan,  though  his  heroism 
consisted  mainly  in  bearing  down  all  opposition  and  hav- 
ing things  his  own  way.  Under  his  nde  and  that  of  hia 
successors  it  became  an  opulent  city. 
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Civil  war  in  this  coimtry  is  as  chronic  as  it  w^as  in  Europe 
imder  the  feudal  system.  In  a  struggle  for  power  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  damios  wliich  occurred  in 
1333,  Yoshisata,  the  darnio  of  the  province  of  Smitske, 
conquei'ed  the  city,  put  a  large  numlier  of  the  inhahi^anta 
to  the  sword,  set  fire  t-o  the  woollen  huildings,  and  pulled 
down  those  of  brick  and  stone.  From  that  time  to  the 
pr^stnt  it  has  been  a  ruin. 

At  the  present  day  Kamakiira  does  not  differ  from 
Japanese  villages  in  general,  except  in  the  wideness  of 
some  of  its  streets,  —  vestige^s  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
old  capital,  —  Lbs  sacred  biiikUngs  and  traditional  associa- 
tions. 

The  various  temples  and  shrines  —  more  than  a  him- 
dred  in  number — am  distributed  mdely  over  the  plain, 
but  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  them  all  is  the 
HacUiraan,  ei'ected  in  honor  of  a  deified  hero,  who  is 
adored  by  the  military  class.  It  is  appmached  from  tlie 
south  by  a  straight  and  wide  avenue.  The  temple  is  en- 
tered through  the  gateway  of  the  "two  kings,"  who  are 
represented  by  huge  dilapidated  wooden  figures,  with 
bows  and  aiTows  for  weapons.  A  large  bronze  bell  is 
suspended  in  one  corner  of  the  court.  It  has  a  rich 
tone  ;  and  wiien  the  air  is  still,  its  reverberations  are 
heard  floating  over  the  calm  w^aters  of  the  distant  bay. 
The  numerous  temples  of  Kamakura  are  mainly  of  w^oocl, 
strongly  l>uilt,  and  variously  adorned,  especially  the  giite- 
wuys  and  cornices,  with  carvings  representing  fish,  birds, 
flowers,  and  dragons.  The  image-s  and  figures  when  new 
were  covered  with  gilt,  but  the  gold  has  become  dim»  and 
the  colors  of  vermilion  and  pnrple  have  faded  to  a  dingy 
brown. 

About  a  mile  sonthw^est  of  Kamakura  is  the  famous 
statue  Dia-boots,  or  the  Great  Buddha,  in  a  grove  of  bam- 
boos, oaks,  and  camelias.     It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
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able  works  of  art  in  the  world.  It  was  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century,  while  the  city  was  the  capital  When 
Kamakuiu  was  destK»yed,  no  damage  was  done  to  the 
temples  or  idols. 

This  great  prophet  is  represented  as  sitting  ci-oss-le^'ged 
in  the  position  usually  taken  by  the  people  of  the  East, 
who  prefer  sitting  on  the  Hoor  ratlier  than  in  chairs.  The 
statue  occupies  a  position  which,  like  the  colossal  H*,nire 
representing  Bavaria  at  Munich,  shows  it  off  to  the  btfst 
advantage.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue  le^ading  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  to  a  platform  of  the  same  material 
about  four  feet  high.  The  figni'e,  vvliich  sits  upon  this 
granite  floor,  is  about  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  constructed 
of  bronze  plates,  so  closely  united,  and  pi^senting  so 
even  a  surface,  tliat  the  joints  cannot  be  detected  with- 
out considerable  scrutiny.  The  circumference  of  the 
body  is  ninety-eight  feet,  its  nose  thi'ee  and  a  half  feet 
long,  the  ears  six  and  a  half,  and  the  other  features  in 
proportion.  The  head  is  covered  with  curls,  of  which 
there  are  eight  hundred  and  thirty.  The  countenance  is 
of  a  sleepy  cast,  representing  Buddha  in  mournful  medi- 
tation. Tlie  interior  is  hollow,  and  contains  small  images 
of  Buddhist  saints.  Many  of  the  idols  of  Japan  arc  rep- 
resented ^vith  glories  encircling  their  brows,  like  those  so 
often  seen  in  Eoman  Catholic  churches,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  idea  v.'zs  borrowed  from  the  Jesuits, 

The  neighborhood  of  Kamakum  alKiunds  with  temples, 
which  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  a  visit  to  the  local- 
ity will  well  repay  any  one  who  may  have  time  to  make 
the  excuisioiL 
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OHAPTER    LVIL 


YEDO. 


THE  capital  of  Japan  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  in 
the  eastern  section  uf  the  empire.  It  is  a  great 
disappointment  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  see  it,  bill 
all  t'ureigners  have  been  compelled  to  leave  on  ucctmnt  of 
the  civU  war.  The  Knglixsh,  French,  and  American  min- 
isters have  taken  up  their  residences  at  Yokohama,  where 
they  will  nnnain  till  the  conflict  is  over.  We  are  com- 
pelled, tlierefore,  to  rely  upon  gentlemen  who  have  resided 
in  Yedo  for  a  description  of  the  city,* 

It  may  be  reached  liy  land  or  by  water.  The  last- 
named  mode  is  the  easiest ;  Imt  a  ride  on  a  Japanese  pony 
over  the  imperial  road  will  enable  one  to  see  the  coun- 
try and  thf^  people. 

Pennission  to  visit  the  city  of  the  Tycoon  nmst  be  ob- 
tained through  the  consul  at  Yoktihama.  A  guard  of  Yaktv 
nins.  if  desired,  can  be  aecui-ed.  These  soldiers  are  re- 
tainers of  the  damios.  They  wear  two  swords,  and  am 
bloodthirsty  fellows,  who,  if  they  were  to  take  oHencu 
at  us.  would  nt>t  hesitat-e  t>o  cut  otf  our  heads ;  but  if  set 
to  guartl  us  will  be  faithful  to  their  trusty  and  decapitate 
any  one  who  offers  insolence.  With  a  squad  of  them 
tot  a  guarfl,  and  mounted  on  one  of  the  tough  ponies  of 
the  countiy,  the  traveller  bound  for  Yedo  will  have  a 
delightful  ride  up  the  Tocaido. 

Yedo  means  "  river  door."  It  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  *'  Great  River,"  although 
in  the  United  States  it  would  be  classed  aa  an  insig* 
*  Th«  foreign  ministers  have  now,  Maj,  1869,  rectuned  to  Vddo. 


I»AMI<>    AM»   ATIKXIMNTS. 


Tlie  island  is  connected  with  the  main-laud  by  four 
wooden  bridi:^BS,  firmly  though  rudely  bnilt.  The  river 
is  a  tidal  estuaiy  about  one  thousand  feet  wide,  in  which 
numerous  small  boats  and  junks  are  moored. 

The  imperial  roa<l  as  it  approaches  the  city  becomes 
the  04<*'ri.  or  Grand  Street,  ui)on  which  are  numerous 
shops.  Crossing  a  creek,  one  will  find  the  residences  of 
the  English  and  French  legations  on  the  left,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  palace  of  Satsuma.  The  residence  of  the 
American  minister  is  still  farther  on. 

There  are  no  hoteb  in  Yedo,  and  a  visitor  vnH  be 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  up  with  such  accommoda- 
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tdons  as  are  found  in  the  tea-houses.  As  yet  liberty  has 
not  been  granted  to  foreigners  to  reside,  outside  of  the 
l^ations,  but  the  restrictions  doubtless  will  be  removed 
upon  the  revision  of  the  present  treaty. 

Tedo  proper  is  divided  into  three  parts, — the  Siro^  or 
Castle;  the  Soto-Siro,  or  Outside  of  the  Castle ;  and  the 
Mid2d,  consisting  of  thetown  and  suburbs. 

The  Castle  is  a  city  by  itself,  containing  the  palace  of 
the  Tycoon,  the  residences  of  the  three  brothers  of  the 
emperor,  the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  and  of 
about  twenty  of  the  high  damios.  That  portion  of  the 
Siro  which  contains  the  imperial  palace  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  and  several  canals,  which  the  public  are 
not  allowed  to  pass. 

These  royal  residences  have  none  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  palaces  of  Europe,  none  of  the  comforts  of  our 
own  houses.  A  palace  in  Japan  would  be  considered 
rather  a  mean  affair  by  most  Americans.  The  man  who 
earns  his  daily  bread  by  driving  the  plane  or  using  the 
trowel,  and  who  goes  home  to  a  plainly  furnished  cottage, 
to  a  table  spread  with  such  food  as  our  mechanics  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  families,  who  lies  down  upon  a  soft 
mattress  at  night,  has  far  more  comfort  in  life  than  those 
princes  of  the  empire,  who  sit  on  the  floor  at  meal-time 
and  make  it  their  couch  during  the  night,  with  only  a 
mat  for  a  bed,  and  a  wooden  block  for  a  pillow. 

These  palaces  have  none  of  the  "  modem  conveniences," 
but  without  and  within  are  cheerless  and  uncomfortable. 

That  [portion  of  the  city  called  the  Soto-Siro  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Siro  by  a  canal,  and  from  the  island  of 
Hondjo  l>y  the  river.  The  canal  is  spaimed  by  alx)ut 
forty  bridges.  Smaller  canals  intersect  this  portion  of 
the  city,  which  occupies  an  area  of  about  five  square 
miles.  One  of  the  bridges  l>ears  the  name  of  Niphon 
Bliss,  or  "Bridge   of    Japan,"  which   is  considered  the 
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of  the  empire,  —  all  distances   on  the  imperial 
Iroad  being  uietLsui^ed  IVoiii  it     This  section  eontaiua  a 
[large  number  of  houses  which  are  occupied  by  the  small 
damios  and  their  retainers.     The  streets  alon|j^  the  river 
ai^  given  tu  mercantile  pursuits.     There  are  live   run- 
ning parallel  with  it,  which  are  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  twenty  or  thirty  othei^s,  forminj^  altogether  seveuty- 
eight  municipal  dif^tnctii,  separated  lixjin  each  other  by 
rooilen  gates  that  are  guarded  by  the  police,  Avho  in- 
'stantly  close  them  iu  case  of  a  riot. 

Tlii.s  is  the  nuly  portion  of  Yedo  that  is  densely  popii- 

Blated.     Here    the    tides   of  Ufe    flow    fmm    morning  till 

^■toJ£ht»  but  tlu^  utber  sections  of  the  city  are  as  quiut  almtjst 

Kb  a  country  village.     Tlie  e^istern  submL  on  the  iiiland, 

containing  an  area  of  seven  square  miles,  is  a  retired 

I  locality.  It  is  traversed  by  canaL^,  which  are  the  bound- 
aries of  munieijmbties.  In  the  western  section,  upon  the 
rt-reets  leading  to  the  bridgas,  are  shops  and  warehouses. 
Farther  eastward  are  residences  of  merchants,  temples 
and  palaces  oC  damios.  Each  palace  ha^  a  gaiilen  and 
pleasui-e-grounds  attached,  each  ternple  its  grove. 

The  Miilzi,  or  suliurbs,  contain  au  area  of  about  twenty- 

•four  square  miles,  in  which  are  palaces,  scattered  resi- 
dences of  merchants,  and  temples.  The  entire  area  of 
the  city  is  a]>out  tliirty-six  square  miles,  or  as  large  as 
the  townships  laid  out  hy  the  United  States  in  the  survey 
Hof  the  public  lands. 

In  lioyliiMHl  we  learned  from  onr  school  geogmphies 
that  Yecio  was  the  largest  citv  in  die  world,  contaiuiim 
an  estimated  p:)pulation  of  about  three  millions.  But  in 
sujierficial  exteiit  it  is  surpasst^d  by  Loudon,  while  in  the 
nniidier  of  inhabitants  it  is  exta-lh^d  by  that  city,  Pekin 
Vand  Paris  proljably  equal  it.  If  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
may  be  reckoned  as  forming  tlie  metro] itilis  of  the  United 
States,  as  llondjo  is  considered  a  part  of  Yedo^  or  South- 
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wark  of  London,  then  New  York  will  rivitl  the  capital  of 
the  Tycoon. 

A  large  portion  of  tlie  residents  are  retainers  and  ser- 
vants of  tlie  damios,  one  lialf  of  whom  Ly  law  muat  re- 
side at  the  capitul 

There  are  eighteen  gi'eat  damios  and  three  hundre<l 
and  forty-two  smaller  ones.  Each  ha.s  his  followers  or 
retainers.  Satsunia,  Bizen,  and  Chosu  each  have  al»out 
ten  thousand  followers.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  chiefs 
have  an  equal  number.  The  smaller  damios  have  each 
about  two  thousand.  The  followers  of  t!ie  gi-eat  daiuios 
always  present  may  be  set  do%>T]  at  about  ninety  thou- 
sand,  and  those  of  the  Fimaller  chiefs  at  three  hundn^d 
and  forty  thousand,  —  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  tliirty 
thousand  soldiers  and  servants, 

Tfiis  at  tii:st  view  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sions which  gcop-aphers  liave  arrived  at,  that  Yedo  is  the 
largest  city  in  tiu^  world,  and  timt  the  popidation  is  from 
three  to  four  millions. 

The  most  satisfactory  estimate  which  we  have  seeu 
in  regard  to  the  population  of  this  capital  may  be  found 
in  a  communication  made  to  the  North  China  Branch  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  The  writer  resided  at  the  capita, 
and  had  made  a  careful  estimate, 
ing  summary :  — 

Follower  of  great  damfos 

Followers  of  small  daraios 

Imj>erial  officiida 

Priests  .         »  *  . 

Residents 


He  giv^  the  tollow- 

90,000 
342,000 
150,000 
200,000 
575.000 


1,354,000 

But  tliere  i.«i  always  a  large  floating  population  of  pil- 
grims and  country  traders,  estimated  at  about  tw*o  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  most  libeiul  estimate  gives  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half. 
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Tlie  descriptioD  given  by  a  gentleman  wlio  lias  long 
rtisiiled  at  Yedo  *  will  enable  the  traveller  tu  uiidersUud 
what  Yedo  is  :  — 

"  On  arri\'ing  in  the  city  itself,  however,  one  is  rather 
disappointed.  The  temples  disappear  hehind  the  ti'ees 
with  which  they  ai^  surruiinded  ;  the  i>akees  I'esendjle 
scarcely  anything  better  than  large  lire-proof  warehouses ; 
and  the  dwellingJ^  of  the  merchants  and  other  citizens, 
tliough  extmmely  clean,  ai-e  small,  and  look  rather  poor. 
There  are  no  handsome  shops,  no  grand  esUiblishments, 
no  triumphal  arches,  no  statues,  no  monuments ;  in 
short,  nothing  of  what  constitutes  the  beanty  of  our 
Occidental  capitals.  The  streets  and  quarters  belonging 
to  the  daniios  are  abuost  deserted.  The  mercantile  quar- 
ter, though  in  it  there  is  great  anlnuition,  looks  neither 
rich  nor  handsome ;  and  altogether  there  is  not  one  street 
in  Yedo  which  could  in  the  least  recall  such  streets  as,  at 
home,  we  exjject  to  find  in  the  capital  of  a  great  and 
powerfid  empire.  Wlien  riding  tlu*ough  the  daniios*  quar- 
ter, one  might  easily  fancy  himself  in  a  great  and  wealthy 
village,  or  outside  the  park  of  some  rich  proprietor ;  and 
in  passing  through  the  mercantile  district  he  might  be- 
lieve himsell'  in  a  manufacturing  city,  crowded  with  a 
poor  population.  Yedo,  though  not  ugly,  certainly  does 
not  deserve  the  reputation  for  splendor  and  magnificence 
which  has  lieen  given  to  it  by  some  \\Titers." 

Tlie  numerous  temples  in  this  great  city,  although  very 
much  like  those  at  Nagasaki  and  Osaka  in  their  general 
appearance,  yet  piTisent  sufficient  variation  to  make  them 
interesting  to  the  traveller  who  \^ishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits,  customs,  social  and  religious 
life  of  the  Japanese, 

*  Paper  c«tnmuTiicatiMi  to  North  China  Branch  of  ibo  AiiAtic  Society. 
I  December,  1864. 
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CHAPTER    LYTII. 


PROM    JAPAN    TO    CALIFORNIA. 


THERE  are  no  steamships  afloat  that  for  comfort 
equal  those  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  which 
ply  between  Hong  Kong  and  Sail  Francisco,  touching  at 
Yokohama. 

In  the  year  1865  Congress  appropriated  to  a  monthly 
steam  line  of  lii'st^class  ships  between  San  FTancisco, 
Japan,  and  Cliina,  calling  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  an 
annual  payment  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollai^  for  ten 
years  for  canying  the  mails.  The  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  and  the  sendee  began  the 
Ist  of  January,  1867,  steamers  leaving  both  ends  of  the 
route,  —  the  Colorado  from  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu, 
and  the  New  York  from  Hong  Kung.  The  Costa  Ric^  was 
put  on  to  ply  between  Shanghae  and  Y'^okohaina,  connect- 
ing at  the  latter  port  with  the  New  York  Tlie  Costa 
Rica  at  that  time  made  the  trip  round  the  southern  point 
of  Japan' 

It  was  discovered  on  the  first  voyage  that  the  harbor 
of  Hnnokdu  was  not  deep  enough  to  float  vessels  of  five 
thousand  tons*  measurenient,  and  authority  was  obtained 
for  a  change  of  the  route.  The  service  to  the  Sand\^ich 
Islands  was  cancelled  in  consideration  of  its  extension 
through  the  Inland  Sea;  carrying  mails  to  Nagasaki. 
Five  round  trips,  including  branch  8er\dce,  were  per- 
foraied  tlie  first  year,  quarterly  trips  at  first,  and  then  one 
every  six  weeks.  Steamers  now  leave  both  ends  of  the 
route  once  a  month.  The  monthly  service  began  June  1, 
1868.     Notwithstanding  tlie  great  ilistanee  which  these 
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ships  have  to  run,  about  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
fniles,  without  stopping,  and  Avith  little  prospect  of  trade 
at  first,  the  Colorado,  the  pioneer  sliip  of  the  line,  instead 
of  losing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  first  trip,  net- 
ted, we  are  informed,  some  sixty  thousand  dollai-s  over  all 
expenses.  From  the  start  European  travel  and  valuable 
light  freight,  such  as  bullion,  metals,  raw  silk,  spices, 
drugs,  line  porcelain,  teas,  etc.,  have  rapidly  increased, 
and  tlie  lino  has  proved  highly  remunemtive,  the  net 
profits  the  first  year  on  five  round  voyages  being  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  dollars  and  fifty-seven  centa. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  i^venue  is  fi-om  Chinese  pfts- 
sengers,  which  are  taken  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  forty  dollars  per  head.  Each  eastw^ard-hound 
steamer  carrier  fmm  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred. 
The  Chinese  do  not  go  to  the  United  States  to  remi^in^ 
hut  to  make  their  little  fortunes  and  return,  and  each 
west^vard- bound  ship  has  seven  or  eight  hundred  on 
boani     They  are  fed  on  rice,  fisli,  i>ork,  and  beans. 

These  steamships  ha%^e  the  greatest  capacity  of  any 
afioat.  The  one  steamer  Great  Eastern  alone  is  larger. 
Tliey  am  side-wheeled,  with  great  breadth  of  beam.  Four 
of  them,  the  Japan,  Great  Republic,  China,  and  America, 
have  each  a  measurement  of  five  thousand  tons.  The 
engines  have  walking-beams,  and  are  of  fifteen  hundred 
horse  power,  which  may  be  worked  up  to  twenty-five 
hundred.     The    cylinders    are    one    hundred    and    Hve 

ches  in  diameter,  with  twelve  feet  stroke ;  the  diame- 

iTs  of  the  wheels  forty  feet,  and  the  lengtli  of  the  shafts 
aixty-seven  feet.  The  state-rooms  are  large  and  comfort- 
hie,  the  cabins  as  wide  and  ornate  in  finish  as  the  di-aw- 

g-rooms  of  a  fiist-class  hotel  The  hulls  are  of  wood, 
and  subdivided  by  bulkheads  into  %vater-tiglit  compart- 

ents.     Should  fire  break  out^  thirty-two  streams  of  wa- 
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ter  from  force-iimtTps,  worked  by  the  en«;ine,  may  be  pat 
in  play  'XL  two  minutes. 

The  size  of  these  magnilicent  steamers  gives  them  greafc 
steadiness.  The  rate  of  speed  is  the  name  as  that  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  ships,— nine  and  a  half  knots  an 
horx.  The  time  between  Yokohama  and  San  Fmncisoo  ia 
tvent}"  days.  It  mi^bt  be  made  with  ease  ia  seventeen, 
but  at  a  Induction  of  tlie  protits  of  the  company,  —  the 
increase  of  a  mile  or  two  per  hour  requiiing  a  mnch  larger 
consumption  of  coal. 

The  action  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  in  adopting 
side-wheel  vessels,  when  all  European  companies  ai« 
building  screws,  has  been  niucli  criticised ;  but  the  com- 
paijy,  looking  to  the  trajisportation  of  Chinese  emigrants 
aa  the  chief  source  of  revenue,  chose  a  model  which 
would  give  roiim  for  a  laijje  number  of  steerage  {^ssen* 
gers. 

The  steamer  which  bears  ns  across  the  Pacific  is  the 
Colomdo,  with  one  thousand  Chinese  emigi-ants.  The 
Great  I  Republic  lies  in  tlie  harbor  repairing  a  broken 
shaft ;  and  the  Cliina,  twenty  days  from  San  Francisco, 
drops  her  anchor  %vhile  the  Colorado  is  preparing  to 
depart. 

The  parting  gnn  is  fired,  and  we  move  down  the  bay, 
but  are  lironght  to  liy  a  boat  from  Admiral  Rowan's  flag- 
ship. A  search  among  tlie  Chinese  imssengers  brings  to 
light  four  deserters,  who  are  taken  back  to  the  fleet,  and 
the  stea^mer.  resuming  her  coui-se,  passes  the  entrance  to 
the  bay,  and  strikes  out  ijito  the  broad  ocean. 

We  have  forty  first-class  passengers,  sixteen  of  whom 
are  bound  for  Europe,  as  the  nearest  and  cheapest  way 
borne.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  tide  which  will  set 
across  the  United  States,  now  that  the  last  rail  ia  laid 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Our  course  is  straight  across  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  **  black 
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current."  that  flows  up  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan,  about 
forty  miles  per  day,  runs  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  seta 
even  beyond  them  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  shortest  line  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco  is 
by  the  great  circle  which  follows  up  this  current,  then 
curves  eastward  and  southward  down  the  coast  of  Oregon. 
But  the  sea  is  more  boisterous  in  those  high  latitudes, 
and  the  steamships  strike  a  direct  course  from  port  to  poit. 
In  making  the  westward  trips  they  mn  about  two  de- 
grees south  of  those  going  east. 


WATFH    CritK. 


We  have  not  space  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  few  in- 
cidt*nts  r>f  tlie  voya;::^,  the  chief  one  wliirli  relieves  tlie 
dull  monotony  being  a  s{  rim  mage  among  the  Chinese, 
wliich  is  sujjpressed  by  the  water  cure,  as  seen  in  tlie 
al»ove  illustnition. 

Sailing  vessels  am  not  often  seen.  Day  aft^ir  day  we 
look  out  upon  tlie  dreary  expanse  c»f  water,  with  nothing 
to  l>ound  the  sight.  AVe  tell  stories,  walk  the  deck,  doze 
away  the  hours,  read  till  weary,  watch  the  sjiarkling  foam 
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at  riigbt,  gaze  upon  the  stars,  and  throw  cnimbs  from  the 
table  to  the  keeu-eyed  WHterluwl  ever  hovering  along 
Qiir  track. 

The  route  of  the  steamera  eastward  carries  them  about 
nine  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Sandwich  Mauds,  The 
nearest  approach  to  land  is  when  passing  Hermes  Island, 
w)(ich  hes  two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  course.  It  is 
ijf  coral  f<*rmution  and  uninhabited.  The  company  hava 
a  small  quantity  of  coal  stored  there,  tliat  it  may  be  made 
available  in  case  of  emergency. 

Not  tUl  we  are  within  twenty-four  hours*  run  of  San 
Franeiseo  dn  we  hehohl  a  sail  It  is  a  pleasing  sight 
^fore  thrilling  is  it  to  beliold  tlie  dark  outline  of  hills  and 
tlie  goldtiu  gateway  of  the  continent,  feeling  timt,  though 
we  are  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  we  have  reach*)d 
our  native  land. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 
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WHAT  a  delightful  story  is  that  of  Aladdin  and  his 
w<^nderful  lamp  !  A  gentle  rub.  a  wish,  and  ht§ 
had  all  Ids  heart's  desire.  If  he  want<3d  a  palace,  it  aj)- 
peai'ed.  The  advancement  of  the  fortunate  owner  was 
i'mm  obscurity  t<:)  Teno%vn,  from  poverty  to  affluenca 

This  fiction  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  the  Orienlii! 
storj^-teller.  Wliether  njlieai-sed  beneath  the  tent  of  the 
w^andering  Bedouin  in  the  lieart  of  Arabia,  or  within  tli6 
gardens  of  iJamascn^s,  perfumed  by  flowering  almonds  and 
pomegranates,  it  is  still  a  most  charming  romance.  But 
here,  where  the  golden  gate  of  the  American  continent 
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throws  open  its  portals  to  the  Orient^  it  ia  no  longer  a 
fiction,  but  a  reality. 

It  is  but  nineteen  years  since  the  shining  particles  of 

Id  were  discovered  in  the  rivei-s  of  this  State.  The 
boiuitrj'  then  was  but  little  better  than  a  wilderness. 
There  were  wide  plains,  the  pasture-grounds  of  herds  of 
wild  horses ;  and  snow-clad  mountains,  the  hamita  of  griz- 
zly bears ;  forest*?,  where  Indians  gathered  their  store  of 
acorns ;  and  sand-liilk,  bare  of  vegetation.  Tknjugh  eight 
months  of  the  year  the  clouds  gave  no  rain.  The  sun 
shone  fiercely  during  the  summer  months.  The  grass 
withered,  the  ground  parched.  It  was  a  forbidding  phace 
upon  which  to  rear  a  palace ;  but  here  it  is,  the  most  won- 
derliil  edifice  in  the  world  I 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  shoidd  dwell  upon  the  his- 
toiy  of  California,^ — the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Sacra- 
mento ;  the  rush  of  miners,  around  Cape  Horn  and  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  fortunes  made  or  lost,  the 
cnide  society,  the  founding  of  the  State,  and  its  unpar- 
alleled growth,  ^ — for  the  events  are  recent,  and  ever^^  one 
remembers  them. 

We  have  been  looking  at  old  pictures  of  Egypt^  India, 
China,  und  Japan,  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages.  In 
those  lands,  civilistation  is  to-day  very  much  as  it  has 
been  through  twenty  centuries.  Sluggish  existence  there, 
intense  vitality  here. 

We  look  upon  a  forest  of  masts ;  tow-boats  moving 
across  the  harbor,  with  great  ships  in  their  wake,  like  ants 
tugging  at  burdens  thrice  their  si^e ;  a  city  spread  oveF 
the  hills,  house  al»ove  house,  steeple  beyond  steeple ; 
steam  shooting  upward ;  tall  chimneys,  sending  out 
clouds  of  smoke ;  streets  crtiwded  with  cars,  omnibuses, 
coaches,  drays,  and  alive  with  human  beings.  School 
children  are  studying  their  lessons.  The  screaming  of 
the  locomotive  echoes  over  the  hills,     A  dull  roar,  like 
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that  of  Niagara,  falls  upon  the  ear.  Here  are  all  com- 
forts  and  luxuries, —  fruits,  flowers,  paintings,  literature, 
science,  art  Here  is  law,  religion,  liberty.  What  other 
age  has  produced  so  magnificent  a  structure  ?  Is  not 
the  reality  more  wonderful  than  any  fiction  of  the 
Orient  ? 

California  is  about  seven  hundred  miles  long  and  two 
hundred  wide ;  or,  to  obtain  a  better  idea,  it  extends  on  the 
coast  as  far  as  from  Boston  to  South  Carolina,  and  its 
breadth  is  equal  to  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  together. 
It  has  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  have  a  population  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  leaving  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  for  this  vast  area  of  countiy,  —  as 
large  as  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
together. 

The  development  of  this  State  is  unparalleled  in  his- 
toiy.  Look  first  at  the  gold  product,  —  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  I  The  total  amount  of  coin 
in  circiQation  throughout  the  world,  before  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  was  estimated  by  political  econo- 
mists at  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  We  have 
the  question  of  high  prices,  of  everjrthing  we  eat  or  wear 
or  consume,  already  settled.  Australia  has  produced  five 
hundred  millions.  Fourteen  hundred  millions  of  gold 
have  been  added  to  the  bullion  of  the  world,  and  the 
result  is  a  rise  of  price  in  everything.  It  is  not  the 
war,  not  greenbacks.  It  is  the  same  in  Europe,  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  as  in  the  United  States.  California 
and  Australia  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief 

The  pix)Juct  of  gold  iu  the  State,  which  formerly  was 
sixty-five  millions  per  annum,  has  fallen  to  about  twenty- 
fivci,  but  the  State  is  not  going  backward ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  development  never  was  so  great  as  at  the 
present  time.     There  is  more  wealth  in  the  fertile  soil 
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of  the  plains  yet  to  be  transmuted  into  golden  gmin, 
purple  grapes,  and  fabric s  of  silk,  tlian  huis  been  taken 
from  the  mountain  g\deht;s.  Tlie  surplus  wheat  crop  of 
18G8  brought  thirteen  million  dollars  to  the  people*  The 
export  of  all  products  amounted  to  seventeen  milhona. 
The  grape-vines  yielded  thi-ee  and  a  halt"  million  gallons 
of  wine  and  four  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  brandy. 
The  tiheep  gave  up  about  ten  million  puunds  of  wool  to 
the  sheai*ei*s.  The  mannfaetui-es  of  the  entire  State  are 
estimated  at  thirty  milliuu  dollars  per  annum.  The 
increase  of  valuation  hi^st  year  is  estimated  at  twenty- 
one  nullion.  The  assessed  pmijerty,  if  eipmlly  divided^ 
woidd  give  over  foiu*  hundred  dollars  t^  each  man, 
woman,  child.  Chinaman,  and  Digger  Indian  ! 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  grape  cidture.  Vines 
grow  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hiUs,  Six  or  seven 
million  gallons  of  wine  will  be  produced  this  season. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  a  sea  voyage  gives  a 
peculiar  flavor  to  Cahfomia  wine,  as  it  does  t^  the 
wines  of  Europe,  Kot  long  since  a  gentleman  in  Berlin, 
wlio  had  received  an  invoice,  invited  his  triends  to  a 
party,  inlbmiing  them  that  he  had  some  liock  from  a 
new  vineyard,  which  needed  a  name.  He  did  not  in- 
form tliem  that  it  was  from  America  tiU  after  they  had 
unanimously  pronounced  it  about  the  best  they  had  ever 
tasted  The  result  is,  that  tlus  State  is  sending  M^ine  to 
Rhine-land  \ 

The  cidtivation  of  silk  has  become  a  profitable  occu- 
pation. The  cocoons  pix^duced  here  are  said  t^:>  be  larger 
than  those  uf  Cluna.  One  great  advantage  which  Cali- 
fornia has  over  China,  Japan,  Syria,  and  Italy  is  in  the 
steadiness  of  the  climate.  There  are  no  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  no  thunder-storms.  The  silk-worm,  es- 
pecially when  syunning  or  about  to  spin,  is  often  de- 
sti-oyed  by  any  sudden  change  in  the  elecUical  conoitioD 
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of  the  atmosphere.  California  is  mngnlaiiy  exempt 
from  thunder-storms,  the  mulberry  flourishes,  the  dimato 
is  equable,  and  all  conditions,  except  the  deamess  of  labor, 
are  &vorable  for  the  cultivation  of  silk. 

Bailroads  are  being  opened  throughout  the  State, — 
southward  to  the  rich  alluvial  counties,  eastward  and 
northward  to  the  mines  in  the  mountains ;  over  the  Siena 
Nevada  range,  coimecting  the  iron  network  of  the  western 
slope  with  the  vast  spider^s  web  of  the  Union. 

But  railroads,  wine,  wool,  brandy,  wheat,  and  fertile  lands 
do  not  alone  constitute  a  Stata  Education  and  religion, 
—  the  school-house  and  the  church,  —  are  vital  dements. 
Without  these  the  State  would  be  a  Sodom.  The  found- 
ers of  this  Commonwealth  have  not  left  them  out  The 
school  fund  already  amounts  to  one  million  dollars,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Every  school  district  has  its  library, 
its  maps,  charts,  and  globe&  There  is  a  State  Board  a£ 
Education  and  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

Climbing  the  steep  hills  over  which  the  city  is  spread- 
ing its  streets  we  reach  a  school-house  where  the  voices  of 
eight  hundred  girls,  singing  their  morning  songs,  £bl11  upon 
our  ears.  Their  eyes  are  as  bright,  their  cheeks  as  bloom- 
ing, their  intellects  as  keen,  as  those  of  the  older  States. 
Trans|x>rtation  to  this  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  not 
diminished  the  iron  or  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  the  rising 
generation.  San  Francisco  has  the  school  system  of 
Boston.  Buildings,  discipline,  order,  advancement,  are 
similar.  Another  short  walk  brings  us  to  the  Lincoln 
School,  where  one  thousand  boys  are  obtaining  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  The  building  is  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  for  elegance  is  hardly  surpassed  in  the  country. 
The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  commimity  is  seen  in 
this  school,  the  head-master  of  which  is  a  Pole,  sub- 
tenchers  Americans,  the  teacher  of  music  an  Irishman. 
English,  Irish,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  South  Amer- 
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ican  children  are  found  in  the  classes.  Notwithstanding 
tfie  many  nationalities,  the  grand  uiuchimi  moves  witliout 
frictioD,  accomplishing  a  mighty  work  for  the  millions  of 
our  land. 

The  city  has  a  Normal  Scliool,  one  for  the  education  of 
tetichers ;  a  high  school  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  one  I^tin, 
eight  grammar,  twenty-four  primary  schoob.  In  18G0 
the  numlier  of  children  in  the  city  under  tifteen  years  of 
age  was  12,116  ;  the  census  of  this  year  gives  34,720, — an 
increase  of  about  thi'ee  hundred  per  cent.  Twent}'  thousand 
of  these  are  being  educated  at  an  annual  expense  of  thi^ee 
[  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Ttie  principals  of 
the  high  schools  have  a  salary  of  $2,500,  gold;  their 
female  assistants,  $  1,200.  The  principals  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  S2,li)0  ;  sub-masters,  S  1,500  ;  female  assist- 
ants from  S  600  U)  $  1,000. 

The  course  of  instruction  may  not  be  as  systematic  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Prussia,  but  it  is  less  mechanical* 
The  education  received  in  Germany  maybe  more  thorough, 
but  the  American  system  is  more  elastic,  and  hte  a 
scholar  to  arlapt  himself  to  any  a^  ocation- 

Our  visit  to  the  Lincobi  School  is  on  a  day  wlien  tlie 
scholars  take  part  in  a  general  literary  exercise.  They 
have  two  debating  societies,  and  the  question  for  discus- 
sion is  whether  Congress  was  justifiable  in  executing 
Major  Andr^.  The  disputants  are  only  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  old,  and,  considermg  that  the  subject 
embraces  points  of  military  and  international  law,  and 
is  of  a  high  polemic  chamcter,  it  is  well  handled.  The 
superintendent  and  a  portion  of  the  school  committee 
are  present,  —  gentlemen  who  are  elected  by  strict  party 
vote.  This  method  of  choosing  the  guardians  of  our 
Bcliools  is  one  of  the  worst  of  our  political  practices. 
Not  unfrequently  men  are  elected  who  are  uafitted  to 
hold  the  position. 
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At  the  concluaioii  of  tlie  litemiy  exercise,  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  called  upon  lor  speeches* 

There  are  iio  tbreigu  visitors  present  to  listen  to  their 
rhetoric  aud  umt^jiy ;  but  il'  there  were,  they  w^ould  not  be 
likely  to  go  home  with  exalted  opinions  of  the  tendency 
of  the  American  school  system.  Ont^  red- faced,  burly  man 
makes  a  grtindiloqueiit  speech,  eiiloj^izin*^  Nathan  Hale, 
thepitriots  of  the  lievolutiuu,  and  glorifying  the  Ameriam 
eagle.  He  does  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
stones  at  England.  It  is  a  speech  beat  characterized  by 
the  colkjquial  term  **  splarge,*'  suitable  nowhere,  not  even 
on  llie  stump.  Tlie  time  has  gone  by  for  arraigning 
George  II L  and  Lord  Xorth  for  their  conduct  during  our 
struggle  for  liljeity.  It  is  neither  politic,  wise,  nor  honest 
to  instil  into  the  youthful  mind  animosity  towaiJs  Eng- 
land or  any  other  nation,  especially  for  acts  committed 
nearly  a  century  ago.  This  is  a  speech  by  an  individual, 
and  we  shuuid  lie  doing  injustice  to  the  conun unity  in 
allowing  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  all  gentlemen 
elected  to  the  guardianship  of  our  public  schools  were 
given  to  making  such  harangues.  "  Whenever  you  see  a 
head,  hit  it,''  is  the  rule  at  Donnybrouk;  and  it  is  a  poor 
rule  that  will  not  apply  to  America  as  well  as  to  Ireland, 
England,  India,  or  any  other  land.  For  tliis  reason  we 
speak  just  as  freely  of  what  we  see  in  San  Francisco  as  in 
countries  the  other  aide  of  the  globe. 

If  this  iieople  have  developed  their  material  interests, 
they  have  not  neglected  the  intellectual  and  moral. 
Chmrches  abound.  The  pulpit  oratoiy  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  city  on  the  con- 
tinent Sabbath  schools  Hoiuish,  not  only  in  the  cit)%  but 
throughout  the  Sttite.  Wliat  other  couutr)^  has  had  such 
development  ?  What  other  has  such  a  prospect  for  the 
coming  years  ? 

What  other  can  exhibit  such  variety  of  producta^— 
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animal/Tnineral,  and  vegetable, — wool  and  silk,  f;old  and 
quicksilver;  wlieat,  wii^t!,  apples,  pears,  strawbenies, 
uieluiis,  peaches,  plums,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  bana- 
nas ?  Hei"e  is  a  commingling  of  temperate  and  semi- 
tropical  climes.  The  country  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the 
climate  delightful,  the  scenery  enchanting.  And  yet, 
looking  ont  upon  the  fields  on  these  autnmual  days, 
everything  is  uninviting,  —  grtus  diy  and  withered,  tlie 
summer  llowei'S  dead,  the  leaves  of  the  live-oaks  gi'ay 
with  dust,  the  ground  iiarder  baked  than  the  lu-ownest 
loaf  that  ever  came  from  a  baker  s  oven,  the  brooka  dry, 
the  rivers  shrunken  to  rivulets,  and  the  entire  country 
has  a  tliirsty  look  as  if  at  its  last  gasp.  But  the  rain 
will  be  falling  a  few  weeks  hence :  it  will  pour  from  the 
clouds  in  December  and  Janxiaiy,  find  the  ground  will 
drink  its  iill  for  another  seiison. 

%Miat  a  paratlise  this  State  would  be  to  tlie  poor 
wretches  standing  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  cellai^ 
and  garrets  of  our  great  cities !  Here  are  millions  of 
acre^  waiting  for  the  cultivator.  This  soil  has  untold 
riches  for  him  who  will  but  cast  in  the  seed.  We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  all  over  this  western  slope  of 
the  continent  there  will  be  farm-houses,  villages,  cities, 
schools,  churches,  and  all  the  elements  of  a  civilization 
which  has  already  gained  a  ]ofty  elevation,  and  is  mov- 
ing on  to  heights  yet  uuattamed. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

YOSEMITE. 

AR(3UT  one  bundled  and  fifty  miles  southeast  of  SoD 
Francisctj  are  those  two  w*oiidera  of  the  world,  **  the 
Big  Trees"  and  the  Yosemite  valley.  They  are  nn^t 
easily  reached  by  takiii*^  a  steamer  to  Stockton,  thence 
by  stage  np  the  San  Joaquin  \'alley.  Thei-e  are  two 
TOUtes  by  wiiich  Yoseiiiite  may  be  approached,  but  we 
would  advise  all  tourists  to  go  by  Mariposa  and  retiun 
by  Coulter ville.  The  distance  from  Stockton  by  Coul- 
ter\^ille  to  Yosemite  is  one  hundt^d  and  twenty-twc»  mil»^ ; 
by  Mariposa,  one  hundred  and  forty-one;  but  the  firj^t 
view  of  the  valley  on  the  Mariposa  trail  is  one  which 
never  will  fade  from  niemoiy.  It  is  worth  a  journey 
across  the  continent  t€  behold  it. 

It  is  a  tedious  and  dusty  ride  over  the  plains.  We 
cross  the  Stanislaus,  Tuolomne,  and  Merced  Rivers,  all 
affluents  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Nearly  all  the  towiM 
through  which  we  pass  have  a  seedy  look.  They  were 
thriving  places  iitteen  years  ago,  w^hen  the  miners  were 
tramping  over  these  hiUa  and  vallej^»  Now  we  jsee 
only  here  and  there  gangs  of  Chinamen  at  work  in  the 
sluices.  Tliey  pay  four  dollars  a  nmnth  fur  the  privi- 
lege of  mining  in  these  gulches,  which  have  alreaily  bet^n 
worked  over  several  times  ;  but  each  year  brings  new  de- 
posits of  gold  from  the  mountains,  and  as  the  waut^  uf 
these  i>eople  are  few,  they  make  a  good  thing  of  it 

Mariposa  is  a  county  seat.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
hillside  sloping  west,  with  a  main  street,  a  hotel,  Uvery* 
stables^  stores,  shops^  drinking-saloons,  a  court-house^smaU 
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church,  a  quarfcz-mill  of  one  hundred  starapa,  its  engine 
motionless,  its  doors  i^losed,  and  an  atmosphere  of  dul- 
ness  pervading  the  place.  The  people  sit  in  front  of  tho 
saloons,  when  they  are  not  inside  taking  a  drink,  living 
on  expectations,  just  as  they  are  in  e^^ery  other  played-out 
mining  toN\Ti  in  the  State.  They  are  discussing  the 
future.  The  railroad  is  coming;  crowds  of  tourists  will 
he  here ;  tlie  qnartz-inUl  will  start  again ;  new  leads  have 
been  found ;  better  days  are  at  hand.  So  they  comfort 
themselves. 

Here  we  take  saddle-horses,  with  a  fifty-mile  ride 
before  us.  The  stage  usually  arrives  early  enough  in 
the  day  to  allow  traveUera  to  go  on  to  Hatches  the 
game  night  It  is  thirteen  miles  beyond  Mariposa,  in  a 
dense  forest  of  pines,  which  are  six,  eight,  ami  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  one  hundred  and  filty  feet 
high. 

In  such  a  forest  our  host  has  reared  Ids  home.  Noth- 
ing can  he  more  delightful  than,  after  a  brisk  gallop  over 
the  hills,  to  wash  off  the  dust  at  tlie  spring  pouring  out 
its  eiystal  flood  in  I'ear  of  the  house,  sit  down  to  veni- 
son steak  and  mountain  tTout,  with  whitest  bread  and 
presented  fniits  prepared  by  the  charming  hostess ;  and 
then  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  beneath  the  grand 
old  trees,  where  the  solitude  is  so  profound^  and  there  is 
such  stOlness  in  the  air  that  you  are  startled  by  your  own 
footsteps. 

Anotlier  thirteen-mile  lide  in  the  morning  takes  us  to 
Clark's,  whose  nearest  neighlior  is  Mr.  Hatch. 

Mr»  Clark  is  cust<jdian  of  the  Mariposa  grove  and  Yo- 
semite  valley*  We  find  bis  home  a  long,  low  building  of 
rifted  logs,  a  sitting-room  with  a  great  fireplace,  where 
the  pitch  knots  blaze  in  the  cool  evenings,  with  sliadows 
dancing  on  tlie  walls,  bringing  back  the  dix^ams  and  reali- 
ties of  boyhood  days.     ^Mr,  Clark  is  out  hunting  grizzly 
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heaoB  among  tlie  mouBtains,  with  blanket  and  knap6iiel^| 
to  be  gone  a  week,  accompanied  by  another  hunter. 
these  woodsmen  there  is  no  pleeaure  in  the  worhl  to 
compared  with  this. 

A  party  of  Digger  Indians  have  been  out  after  a 
for  our  supper,  and  here  they  come  with  a  fine  buck. 

An  old  squaw  has  lost  a  pappoose,  and  has  put  on' 
mourning  by  smearing  her  face  with  pitch !    To  her  it  is 
aa  senaible  and  appropriate  as  it  ia  for  us  to  wear 
crape  or  for  the  Japanese  to  appear  in  wlut€. 

It  is  five  miles  to  the  grove  of  big  trees,  though  thera  j 
are  trees  all  around  us  which  would  be  called  big  in  the] 
East  We  climb  a  mountain,  reach  an  altitude  of  sevea 
thousand  feet,  our  horses  all  the  way  plunging  their  hoo& 
into  granulated  ruck,  hardly  enough  decomposed  to  be 
classed  as  soil  A  few  minutes'  ride  down  the  south* 
western  slope,  and  we  are  among  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  They  do  not  seem  to  be  at  first  sight  very  much 
laiger  than  the  surrounding  pines,  and  it  is  only  by 
measurement  and  comparison  that  we  can  comprehend 
their  magnitude.  The  great  elm  on  Boston  Common 
is  between  sbc  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  but  here  aw 
six  htmdred  trees,  the  smallest  of  which  ia  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  largest  tldr^'^-three  I  Tlie  measure- 
ments  which  give  these  diameters  are  taken  one  yard 
from  the  ground.  Ten  feet  up  they  have  diminL<(hed 
about  one  thinl,  but  above  that  hold  their  dimensions  t-  i 
great  height.  One  which  fell  many  years  ago,  from  wlii'  h 
Uie  bark  has  crumbled^  is  now  thirty-three  foet  in  diame- 
ter, and  we  can  walk  two  hundred  and  fif\y  feet  nh^^vj 
that  portion  of  the  trunk  which  has  not  yet  decav^d. 
One  board  from  this  tree  would  be  sufficient  to  wall  in 
the  side  of  a  meeting-honse.  We  might  hew  from  this 
single  trunk  the  hull  of  a  ship  of  greater  tonnage  than , 
the  Santa  If  aria,  in  which  Cdmnbna  crosaed  the  ooeaslj 
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Obg  lai^er  even  than  the  JIayflower  of  the  Pilgrims! 
Sit  down  tiiid  look  at  tlie  monster  called  the  "Grizzly 
Giant."  It  is  ninety  feet  up  to  the  lirst  linib,  which  is  six 
feet  and  four  inclies  in  diameter  I  A  limb  one  hundred 
and  tliiity  feet  from  the  ^Tound  has  been  bitjkeii  uff 
thirty  feet  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  tlie  fallen  por- 
tion lies  befoi-e  ua,  eleven  feet  in  circumference,  or  nearly 
four  feet  in  diameter  1  There  am  thirteen  of  us  in  our 
party,  and  we  all  ritle  into  the  biuoed  cavity  of  one  tree 
still  standing,  and  sit  there  upoji  our  horses,  with  room 
for  six  or  eight  more  ! 

Tlie  illustnition  below,  showing  the  ca^^ity,  is  engraved 
from  a  photogmph,  and  is  not  exaggerated,  or  in  any 
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respect  changed  by  the  artist  from  the  original  in 
possession ;  and  yet  this  is  a  tree  of  medium  size. 
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We  ride  thirty  feet  tluxjugh  the  lioUow  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree,  m  if  it  were  a  section  of  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
or  of  a  tubular  railway  bridge  ! 

There  is  another  gi-ove  in  Calaveras  Couiity  w^here  the 
trees  are  loftier  tlian  these,  but  of  less  circumference. 
Thei-e  are  several  other  groves  along  the  western  slope  of 
the  mountains. 

Oui'  w^onder  at  the  magnitude  of  these  trees  becomes 
amazement  when  we  look  upon  the  cones  produced  by 
tlieui,  and  find  they  are  not  larger  tlian  a  hens  e^ 
and  t!ie  seeds  a  mere  speck.  It  would  take  a  dozen  of 
them  to  weigh  down  an  apple-seed  I  Yet,  enfolded  in 
this  little  feathery  cell,  which  our  gentlest  bmathing  will 
send  whirling  through  the  air,  is  another  forest  monareh 
as  mighty  as  these  arovmd  us.  Drop  it  in  the  soil,  and 
liundredB  of  yeai-s  hence  it,  too,  shall  l>e  just  such  a  wou- 
der  as  this,  within  wliose  tnmk  men  may  make  tlieir 
home.  How  wonderful  the  chemistry  of  sunlight  and 
air  and  rain,  that  from  a  tiny  germ  can  build  such 
a  structure  1  %vhich  can  set  its  millions  of  pumps  at 
work,  forcing  sap  t-o  the  ti:»pmost  twig,  distribute  it  into 
the  formation  of  tibrous  bark,  solid  wood,  and  resin  as 
cleai*  as  crystal,  with  sweet  and  fragrant  odors  !  There 
are  mightier  sermons  in  these  trees  than  ever  were  uttered 
liy  human  lijis.  Centuries  ago  they  wei*e  jnst  thrusting 
their  spires  from  the  ground.  Wliat  tides  of  human  his- 
tory have  rolled  away  since  then  !  They  do  not  set  us  to 
thinking  of  what  man  has  been  doing,  but  of  what  the 
Almighty  has  done.  These  hvb  the  survivors  of  an  alniast 
extinct  flora,  —  of  the  period  of  mastculons,  megatheriums, 
and  of  bullfmgs  weighing  a  ton.  They  seem  to  be  out 
of  place  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  these  times,  and  uioii?  in 
keeping  with  the  extinct  monsters  of  those  prime\iil  yau& 
While  they  remain  they  will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

We  cross  the  south  fork  of  the  Rio  de  las  Merced,^ 
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the  "  river  of  mercy/'  —  wliich  has  it.s  source  amid  the 
gleaming  snow- fuj Ids  that  lie  around  the  loftiei^t  peaks  of 
the  SieiTtis.  Our  path  winds  up  the  eaateru  side  of  the 
rjiviue  till  we  reach  a  height  of  eight  thousand  fuet,  and 
from  whence  we  look  uvaT  the  surrounding  liills^  coveiHid 
with  trees  of  such  magnitude  as  can  he  found  in  no 
other  portion  of  the  world.  What  wealth  of  verdure 
in  the  cedars,  as  gigantic  as  those  of  Lebanon ;  in  the 
pines,  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  in  the  slender  balsam, 
whose  silver-tipped  leaves,  waving  above  us,  till  this  tem- 
ple of  Mmiglity  God  with  health-giving  odoi-s  !  The  sun- 
shine falls  through  leaJy  houglis  across  our  patli.  The 
swelling  liills  lie  all  around  us.  We  climb  their  slopes 
witli  such  exhilamtion  of  spirit  as  is  experienced  only 
when  we  leave  the  lowlands  and  rise   towards    Ixeaveu, 

W^e  descend  into  deep  dells,  exchanging  tlie  liright  sun- 
shine for  twihght  at  noonday.  These  solitudes  are  never 
disturbed.  Song-birds  sing  on  the  plains,  but  we  do  not 
hear  the  pkiintive  note  of  the  sparrow  or  the  cheerful 
whistle  of  Bob  White  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Quails 
have  made  tlieir  appearance  round  the  dwellings  of  set- 
tlers in  the  valleys,  but  tlieir  swift  wings  never  fan  the 
air  of  these  lofty  regions. 

There  are  voices  in  these  solitudes,  but  they  are  silent 
througii  the  auiumer  days.  By  and  hy,  when  storms 
arL?e,  they  will  join  in  such  liarmony  as  never  yet  ptuiled 
fmm  organ,  orchestm,  or  choir,  in  temple  or  catliedml 
reared  by  human  hands.  How  sublime  to  liear  the  diapa- 
son of  the  storm  thundering  in  the  distant  valleys,  and 
reverliemting  among  tlie  mountains  !  There  **  the  voice  of 
the  Lonl  breaketh  the  cedars/'  The  lofty  pines  bend  hke 
reeds  before  the  blast ! 

But  all  is  eahn  and  peaceful  to-day,  and,  while  our 
horses  plod  along  the  narrow  trails  we  indulge  in  such 
i*eflectiona  as  befit  the  hour. 

31  mm 
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It  is  tweaty-aix  miles  from  Clark's  to  the  valley,  and 
tliKjii^bout  the  entiiii  distance  there  is  no  house,  nor  do 
we  liear  the  sound  uf  the  wuoihnans  axe,  or  crack  of  the 
hmiter's  ritle,  or  low  of  herds  upon  the  hills.  There  is 
nut  Liir  enough  to  stir  the  qidvering  aspen.  Amid  such 
caliime,^s  and  thrrui;^li  sueh  solitudes  we  approacli  the 
great  chasm  whkdi  the  Almight}''  has  cleft  amid  the 
uiouiitaius. 

Tiie  Yoseiiiite  Valley  is  situated  i*n  the  western  side  of 
the  Sierras,  about  one  hundred  and  tifty  miles  southeast 
of  San  Fmncisco.  The  loftiest  peaks  of  the  luuge  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Before  coming  in  view  of 
the  valley,  we  catch  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  ele- 
vatioiia  beyond.  The  sumiiuts  are  rounded  masses  of  gray 
granite.  They  are  eonipniied  of  solid  rcKjk,  rising  above 
the  general  level  like  the  domes  of  a  mos<|ue  above  an 
Oriental  city.  But  it  is  unfitting  for  us  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  this  architecture  of  the  *llntighly 
witli  that  of  Damascus  or  Stumlxad. 

The  domes  of  St  Sophia  and  SiiUman,  so  beautiful  from 
the  Bosphorus,  so  mean  when  we  approach  them,  bear  no 
more  comparison  to  those  of  the  Siern^u3  than  the  card- 
houses  reared  l*y  children  bear  to  the  city  of  London. 
The  gnxy  grsinite  fashions  itself  into  mansions,  palaces, 
and  c^ithedmls.  Imagination  pictures  a  celestial  city 
above  the  clouds.  The  setting  sun,  falling  on  fields  of 
gleaming  snow^  illumines  its  jasper  walls  and  pearly 
gates  with  heavenly  liglit. 

iSuddenly  we  find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  an  a\^*fal 
chasm.  One  mad  leap  of  our  horse,  and  we  should  fall 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  !  The  heart  ceases  for  a  moment 
to  Wat.  We  hold  our  breath.  The  brain  reels.  No  word 
of  exclamation.  Eveiy  voice  is  hushed.  The  soul  stands 
in  awe  liefore  this  revelation  of  Oimiipotenca  This  is 
God's  w^ork     Eternal  might  alone  cleft  the  ehaam,  riveJ 
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the  rock,  ajid  roarexl  tlie  lofty  domes.  So  vast,  grand,  ma- 
jestic, su  tilled  ^\  itli  God's  presence,  is  this  catJitjdml  of 
hia,  that  we  dare  not  Jijimk.     Haiii^  over  the  chasm,  if 


J'' 


your  nen'es  are  steady  eno^irrh.  and  look  into  its  depths. 
Those  little  green  points,  like  plants  jnst  sprinfrini^  from 
a  garden  bed,  ai-e  gigantic  forc^t-tix^es.  That  folia^^  of 
brighter  hue,  no  larger  than  a  tuft  of  grass,  is  an  oak, 
which  has  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries.  That  thread 
of  silver  winding  throngli  tlie  valley  is  a  river»  which  has 
poured  its  flood  down  a  precipice  tweiity-seveB  hundred 
feet  The  opposite  wall  of  the  chasm  rises  three  fourths 
of  a  mile.  It  is  a  per|)endicular  rock,  without  seam  op 
scar  t^  mar  its  beauty. 

Overvirhelmned  by  the  scene,  we  can  only  gaze  as  one 
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who  Has  fimddenfy  passed  into  a  hij^er  dnstenoe  and 
beholds  things  '^not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  We 
think  of  that,  holj  city  which  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  saw 
beyond  the  river^  from  the  Delectable  Moimtains.  The 
sublimest  imagexy  of  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John^ portray-* 
ing  the  transoendant  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  alone 
is  adequate  to  describe  it.  White  clouds  rest  above  it  as 
the  angelic  host  once  hovered  over  the  Mils  of  Bethlehem, 
and  sung  the  sweetest  music  ever  heard  on  earth.  The 
Merced,  like  the  river  of  life  proceeding  from  the  throne 
of  God,  winds  down  from  the  celestial  city  making  gkd 
the  peaceful  vale. 

Like  the  song  of  the  redeemed  is  tiiie  music  of  Uie  many- 
voiced  waters,  swelling  upward  through  the  evening  air. 
We  behold  beauty,  grandeur,  mqesty,  immensity,  and 
omnipotence,  and  hear  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus  ever 
ascending. 

There  are  eight  persons  in  our  company,  and  we  join  in 
singing  Old  Hundred ;  but  how  insignificant  I  Ihid  only 
fitting  choir  would  be  the  whole  church  militant  singing 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  Messiah  I 

The  choirs  are  hidden  from  our  view,  but  we  can 
hear  them  chanting,  as  priests  chanted  in  the  temple 
service  at  Jerusalem. 

"  In  his  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
The  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also." 

Night  is  coming  on,  and  we  work  our  way  down  the 
rigzag  path.  It  is  too  steep  for  easy  riding ;  if  we  do  not 
dismount,  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  be  flying  through 
the  air  and  over  the  horse's  head. 

The  ladies  of  our  party  are  equipped  for  mountain 
traveL  They  have  left  all  impediments  suitable  for 
parlor  and  drawing-room  behind,  and  appear  in  short 
skirts,  stout  boots,  thick  gloves,  and  hats  broad  enough 


to  piotect  the  face  from  the  sun.     Invigorated  by  the 
ireah  air  of  these  lofty  heights,  with  spirite  quickened  by 
the  wonders  oi'  the  place,  they  go  down  the  trail  like 
ligbt-hearted  eliil- 
dreu     enjoying 
holi<lay. 

From  Inspira- 
tion Point  the  val- 
ley may  be  seen 
througli  nearly  its 
entire  length.  A 
portion  of  the 
chasm  lies  west  of 
ns,  but  the  most 
wonderful  section 
ij^  eastward. 

A  glance  at  the 
map  on  the  next 
page  will  si  low  the 
ItHjation  of  the  prin- 
cipal ])oint8. 

From  the  bend  in 
the  Mariposa  trail 
to  Ifirror  Lake 
the  distance  is  not 
far  from  seven  miles.  The  greatest  width  i^  about  one 
mile.  The  liarometer  gives  the  elevation  of  the  Merced 
River,  at  the  western  end  of  the  chasm,  at  four  thousand 
and  sixty  feet,  tlie  Mirror  Lake  at  a  httle  moi^  than  four 
thousand  one  hundred  feet  The  Merced  is  about  seventy 
feet  in  width,  so  clear  that  the  finest  jmrticle^  of  mica 
mixed  with  the  pure  white  sand  spiirkle  like  silver  in  ita 
crystal  depths.  Ferns,  flowers,  and  grasses  grow  along  its 
banks. 

The  pines  are  as  lofty  as  those  upon  the  hillq,     There 
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The  pen  cannot  portray  its  grandeur.     We  attempt  no 
detailed  description . 

In  our  journey  to  the  hotel  we  pass  Tu-tocli-ar-nii-lah, 
tlie  "  Great  Cliief;'  or  El  Capitan.     It  is  a  cliff  of  solid 
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pranite,  without  a  seam, —  rising  perpendicukrly  from 
the  meadow  thirty -three  bniidred  feet.  The  valley  oppo- 
site is  so  narrow  that,  if  some  mighty  convulsion  were  to 
send  the  Great  Chief  reeling  sou tli ward,  he  would  fall 
against  the  confroTitiii^^  wall.  The  Po-ho-no  fall  de^acends 
in  silver  spray,  nine  hundred  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
rock  into  the  chasm. 

Tiie  Indians  reverenced  it  as  the  "Wind  Spirit,"  but 
Anglo-Saxon  taste  has  discarded  the  appropriate  name  and 
christened  it  the  "  Bridal  Veil/' 

All  tliat  is  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  Staubbach — the 
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dust  fall  of  Lauterbniimen,  the  most  beautiful  of  European 
wati?rriills  —  cau  \ye  said  of  this,  and  more,  for  this  has  a 
greater  descent,  a  larger  volume  of  water,  with  the  added 
glory  and  gniudeur  uf  surrounding  primeval  forests.  Simile 
and  metaphor  can  ronvey  no  adetLuate  conception  of  iU 
ever-varying  beauty. 

Opposite  the  hot-el  are  the  Tosemite  Falls.  We  gaze 
u[iward,  vainly  endeavoring  to  realize  tliat  the  broad  wliite 
stream  has  a  descent  of  nearly  twenty-seven  hundred  feet. 
Yet  so  it  is.  Tliere  are  two  i>erpendicular  descents ;  the 
upper  one  fifteen  hundred  feet,  the  lower  one  four  hun- 
dred, with  an  intervening  cascade.  The  frontispiece  of 
tins  volume  is  faithfully  reprfxluced  from  a  photograph, 
and  gives  the  relative  height  and  surmunding  scenerjr 
The  reader  will  obtain  the  best  conception  of  the  depth 
of  the  chasm  by  the  forejst-trees.  Tliose  in  the  foregrc»und 
are  lofty  pines,  and  so  are  those  in  the  l>ackground,  near 
the  cUlf.  They  are  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundi-ed  and 
fifty  feet  in  height.  Pick  out  the  tallest,  measure  ita 
height  by  the  eye,  then  set  it  against  the  precipice,  and 
see  how  little  way  it  rejiches  up.  It  is  no  more  than  a 
yard-stick  against  the  pine  itself,  or  the  highest  reach  of 
tlie  upraised  arm  of  a  child  against  a  church-steeple.  It 
is  only  by  some  such  standard  that  we  can  comprehend 
Uie  height  of  this  walL 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  rains  and  the  sun 
disBOlve  the  snow  upon  the  mountains,  this  cataract  is  a 
hundred  times  more  majestic  than  in  autumn.  We  have 
evidfnoe  of  its  power  in  the  great  boulders  of  gratiiie 
amund  ii^,  largi^r  than  ti  thirty-ton  locomotive,  which  in 
ymxB  ptne  by  came  thundering  down  the  iliixy  Iteighl^ 
aimpinng  the  lan:e$t  lives  as  if  ihej  were  but  piy^ 
8l6im,  and  crushing  and  pulverixli^  the  rocks.  So  tbo 
A*'  '  *v  5^»ts  the  forces  of  natnfB  to  grinding  tbo  solid 
1^ .  :o  flour  for  hiunan  food. —  the  *"  fiiver  of  Mercjr " 
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wafting  it  out  upon  the  meadows,  to  he  transmuted  by 
golden  SUB  light  and  nightly  dews  intu  ripened  wheat  and 
purpling  gmpes. 

Science  h  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  formation  of  this 
abyss.  Was  it  chiselled  out  ?  Then  what  became  of  the 
cliips  ?  Or  was  thei'e  a  falling  in  of  the  bott-om,  —  a  giv- 
ing way  of  the  props  beneath  ?  Omnipotent  might  alone 
could  rend  these  miles  of  sohd  rock  as  if  they  had  no  more 
tenacity  than  pipe-clay,  —  the  same  Omnipot-ence  whicli 
shielda  the  spaiTow  anil  crowns  the  years  with  goorlness. 

Beautiful  names  the  Indians  had  for  these  cUfls  and 
domes.  On  tlie  opposit^^  side  of  the  valley  is  Wah-wah- 
le-nah,  —  the  Secret  Hiding- Place.  All  Indian  names  of 
four  syllables  are  accented  on  the  third,  as  Min-ne-ha-ha, 
Altamaha.  We  have  given  a  wrong  pronunciation  to 
Piscataqua  ;  the  true  rendering  is  Pis-ca-ta'-qna.  And  so 
\nth  Niagara,  wiiich  if  pronounced  properly  woidd  be 
Ni-a-ga'-nt 

The  tliree  lofty  cliffs  which  bore  the  sweet  name  of 
Wa-wa-le-neh  are  now  known  as  the  "  Thixie  Graces/' 

Upon  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  a  little  farther  along^ 
are  the  catlietlral  rocks  and  spires, — outlines  of  but- 
tressed wails  and  lofty  towers,  in  which  we  may  trace  a 
resemldance  to  the  fa9ade  of  the  minster  of  York  or  St. 
Gudule.  Those  edifices  may  be  two  hundred  feet  high, 
but  tliese  rise  twenty-four  hundred.  Still  farther  along 
we  stand  amazed  before  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
Sentinel  Dome,  an  isolated  rock,  gray  and  hoary,  its  apex 
about  four  thonaand  feet  al>ove  the  Hoor  of  the  cathedral 

In  the  wildest  gorges  there  is  only  twilight  through  the 
brightest  day.  We  hjok  up  to  mountains  rising  five  thou- 
sand feet  alwve  the  valley,  to  giuy  domes,  inaccessible  to 
human  feet,  where  the  eagle  builds  Ids  nest  undisturbed, 
and  wdiere  storms,  t'Crnpests,  aud  rolUng  thunder  alone 
break  the  awful  solitude. 
21  • 
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Itiding  up  the  main  valley  to  the  place  where  the 
Jlereed  riiirroi's  the  gramleiir  in  u  lakelet,  wc  &taud  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Domes.  The  peak  on  the 
noHli  side  of  the  chasiii  is  as  symmetrical  as  the  rouf  of 
St.  Supliiaj  hut  hall'  of  the  Suuth  Dome  has  Ijeen  cleft 
away.  Lay  a  round  Dutch  cheese  upon  a  blocks  and  cut 
it  thi'ough  at  a  sti'oke,  and  the  cleavage  would  not  he 
sitiootlier  or  more  complete  tliau  this  1  It  is  straight 
down  two  thousand  feet,  and  then  slightly  deflected 
twenty-five  hundred  farther  to  the  level  of  tlie  valley. 

It  is  between  live  and  six  thousand  feet  from  the  lake 
to  the  suraiuit  of  tliis  liven  dome.  No  exact  measure- 
ment has  lieen  obtained,  for  it  is  inaccessible.  Five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eight  feet  make  a  mile.  Measure 
that  distance  along  the  road,  or  think  of  the  White  Muun* 
tiiins  as  riven  from  the  Tip-Top  House  down  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  —  the  cut  as  sharp  and  clean  as  if  made  by 
one  single  stroke  of  the  sword  of  the  Almighty  1 

Such  is  the  archilecture  of  this  cathedral  How  insig- 
nificant and  contemptible  the  grandest  structures  from 
human  hands  when  compared  with  this  !  The  apex  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter  s.  the  noblest  edifice  of  Chri-^tendom,  k 
about  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  men  stand  beneath  it 
and  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  vastness  and  immensity,  admir- 
ing the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  which  could  plan  ^uch 
an  edifice.  But  what  is  St  Peter  s  to  this  ?  less  than  tlie 
little  block-house  reared  by  a  toddling  child  upon  the 
parlor  floor. 

Bring  all  the  grand  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World,  with 
their  wealth  of  ornate  architecture,  and  frescoed  walls, 
and  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  this  mountain 
edifice  ?  Bring  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Chicago,  —  all  the  churches,  ware- 
houses, shoi^,  stores,  dwellinga,  —  tumble  them  in^  and 
It  will  not  be  half  fuU  I 
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Comparison,  measureiiient,  metaphor  fail  We  can  only 
gaze  in  awe  while  in  this  temple  of  the  Almighty,  and 
fcay,  with  hushed  hreath, 

"  Lo,  God  h  hen*  1    Let  n«  adore, 
And  own  how  wotidrous  in  ikis  place  I  ** 


CHAPTER    LXI. 


SALT     LAKE. 

FROM  the  top  of  au  overland  stage-coach  we  have  our 
lirst  look  at  the  chief  city  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
as  we  approach  it  from  the  west.  We  behold  a  beautiful 
panomma.  Northward  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  calmly  re- 
posing beneath  an  autunmal  sky,  not  a  ripple  on  its  sur- 
face, not  a  living  thin;^  in  its  transparent  waters;  a 
solitude  as  profound  as  tfiat  brooding  over  the  Dead 
Sea  of  Palestine.  Eastward  rises  a  mountain  wall,  white 
with  snow  at  the  top,  with  hue-^  like  the  ever-ehan*^'ing  ani- 
line dyes  upon  the  slopes  and  in  the  ravines  and  gorges. 
Southward  is  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  tlirough  which  flows 
the  .Ionian,  —  not  the  stream  dear  to  the  Church  Univer- 
sal, hut  the  Jordan  of  this  Latter-Day  Churchy  tlowing 
through  a  valley  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide. 

Before  us  lies  the  city,  spread  out  upon  a  gentle  slope. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  large  place,  whereas  the  population 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 

In  the  spring  of  1847  Brigham  Young,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  pioneers,  started  from  Missouri  to 
find  a  place  far  from  civilization  where  the  church  estah- 
lished  by  Joseph  Smith  might  have  room  for  iU  full 
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dtsvelopmetit.  They  arrived  iu  this  valley  on  the  24th  of 
July,  the  same  year.  They  were  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  nearest  Gentile.  Beyond  tliem  was  the  great  unex- 
plored desert,  and  still  beyond  was  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
beyond  that  was  Calilbrnia.  Gold  had  not  then  been 
discovered,  or  if  discovered  the  news  had  not  readied  the 
Eastern  States.  Amid  the  seclusion  of  the  mountains,  at 
tlie  heait  of  the  cuutiLient,  with  room  for  ex|»ansion  to 
Mexico  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  frigid 
;5one  on  the  north,  with  the  Eocky  Mountains,  that 
would  be  forever  a  barrier  between  them  and  those  whom 
they  deemed  pei^secutom,  the  Saints  determined  to  Imihi  a 
church  and  establish  the  State  of  Deseret,  a  it^ligion  and 
government  both  diverse  and  antagonistic  to  any  existing 
ecclesiastical  oiganizatirm  or  republican  order  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  a  forbidding  prospect  This  was  a  verdureleas 
vaUey.  Tlie  wild  arternisia,  which  feeds  on  alkalii  was  the 
only  growth  of  t!ie  plains.  Along  the  river  there  were  a 
few  willows.  Up  in  the  mountains  there  was  lumber,  and 
w^hen  the  spring  rains  came  them  was  grass  on  the  liill- 
sides  ;  but  the  lieats  of  July  and  August  parched  the 
groimd  and  baked  it  into  solid  cake.  Swanns  of  graas- 
hoppeng  came  from  tlie  sands  and  devoured  all  vegetation. 
But  streams  ti-ickled  fi-orn  the  mountain-sides,  and  the 
settlers  saw*  that  they  could  be  turned  to  account  for  ir- 
rigation. Ditches  were  dug,  potatoes  planted,  biicks 
moulded,  cabins  reared,  a  city  Ldd  out.  Food  became 
scani^e,  wolve.s,  foxes,  fish,  sage-roots,  seeds  of  tlie  moiuj- 
tain  pine,  were  consumed.  The  first  gmin  crop  was  a 
tail  lire.  It  was  not  more  than  six  inches  high,  and  the 
grasshoppers  devoured  it.  Many  settlers  became  dis- 
couniged  and  returned  to  itissouri,  and  others  died.  Then 
came  the  nish  of  overland  emigrants  to  California,  llie 
gold-fever  took  away  some,  but  those  who  remained  had 
strong  faith  and  zaaL 
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They  liad  covenftnted  at  Nauvoo  never  to  cease  their 
efforts  nor  relax  their  zeal  till  ever)*  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  wished  to  come  should  have  the  means  of 
reaching  Salt  Lake.  A  missionary  fund  was  esUil  dished, 
and  missiotiariea  went  out  in  1850  to  England,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Deumixrk,  and  thousands  of  cimveits  came 
trooping  to  this  land  The  missionaries  wt-nt  to  the  poor, 
the  toiling,  the  hoijeless.  In  this  lar-off  valley  tliere  was 
no  moneyed  power  to  oppress  tliem ;  no  laws  to  grind 
them  down.  Here  was  freL^dom,  work,  plenty,  comlort, 
—  a  blessed  futm^e  for  time,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church  bliss  for  eternity.  They  preached  the  new  gospel 
Revelatirm  bad  not  died  out  with  the  Apiostles,  but  it  was 
Btill  continued  through  the  servant  of  the  I^ivd  Jesus,  that 
holy  apostk  and  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  Brigham 
Young.  Come  and  hear  the  tidings,  be  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins  1    Accept  the  bliss  I 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  x^illing  ears  and  consenting 
hearts  were  found  when  the  attractiveness  of  this  new 
Zion  was  preache<l  to  the  jK)or,  toiling,  ignorant  people 
of  Europe  ?  England  at  once  l>ee-anie  the  grand  recruit- 
ing-ground. Tliuiusiuids  who  wished  to  come  to  America 
ftaind  that  the  church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  had  the 
machinery  of  emigrtition  in  operation,  agejita  to  help, 
steamships  to  carry  them.  The  chuix:h  was  ready  t/i  ad- 
vance money  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  laud  blessed 
of  the  Lord. 

Benefits  for  this  life  and  sjKicial  blessing  for  the  life 
'  eternal  were  intluential  motives.  The  Welsh  miner,  who 
had  groped  for  years  in  darkness  in  the  collieries  of  Eng- 
lan(i,  here  might  walk  over  hi.s  owi]  green  acres.  Tlie 
men  of  Deinnark,  who  found  it  hard  work  to  keep  soul 
and  body  togetlier  on  the  marshes  of  their  native  land, 
here  could  find  ease  and  comfort  in  a  gonial  clime.  And 
if  there  were  men  with  strong  passions  any  whei-e  in  the 
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wide  world,  here,  in  the  bosom  of  the  chiirch*  tlief  ooold 
ieli<;iously  gratify  all  carnal  deaire,  and  serve  God  ejt* 
ceptably  while  so  doing. 

The  church  maintains  a  rigid  police,  ^ —  ordinajy^specinL 
and  ecclesiastical.  The  oniinan^  and  special  police  are 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Apostle  WelLs^  —  Br^haia 
Young*s  right-hand  niim,  chosen  by  him  to  admmistBr 
secular  affairs, — and  hold  their  ottice  at  his  pleasura.  Hie 
ecclesiastical  policemen  are  the  bishops  of  the  church. 
The  city  is  dJvidetl  into  tw*^ity  wards,  each  undm*  Ilia 
superintendence  of  a  bishop,  who  receives  bis  mf^int- 
ment  from  Brigham.  Subordinate  to  the  bishops*  and 
appointed  by  them,  are  teachers,  who  Imve  each  a  small 
district  They  make  frequent  \isits  to  every  fiumly,  cate- 
chise men,  women,  and  children,  not  only  upon  doctrins 
and  belief,  but  upon  worldly  matteis.  Their  t^eports  go 
to  Brigham. 

If  a  Mormon  is  disaflfeeted,  or  indulges  in  religkviii 
doubts^  he  is  at  once  surrotmded  with  difficultiea  M^^ 
chants  do  not  care  bD  trade  with  him.  If  a  laboteiTp  he 
will  not  be  able  to  &id  employment  He  must  cast  oak 
his  donbta,  accept  anhesitatingly  the  authority  and  dc^gmae 
of  the  church,  and  all  will  be  weU.  There  is  law  and 
order  in  Pms  and  in  Borne,  louis  Napoleon  has  his 
secret  police,  and  so  has  the  Pope.  Br^faam,  cnanMaing 
the  systems  of  Fouche,  of  the  first  Empire,  and  Ignatius 
Loyola,  of  tlie  Order  of  the  Jesuits^  has  law  and  ord<^  in 
Utah. 

The  theocratic  state  is  a  haip  of  mairf  strings^  and 
Bdigham*s  fingeis  sweep  every  wire ;  or  it  may  be  likened 
to  an  organ,  Br^ham  at  the  key-boaid,  and  every  pipe 
lesponeive  to  his  touch* 

Near  the  cenlie  of  the  ctty^  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  street^  is  Tkbetnaele  Square,  oontainiiig  the  old 
and  new  tabemades  and  the  foandatioBs  for  Ihia  TempLa 
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be  rounded  roof  of  the  new  tabernacle,  viewed  from  the 
outside,  resembles  a  huge  oval  Jish-cuver.  Appmachirig 
the  city  from  the  west,  it  is  seen  looming  above  all  other 
edifices,  and  yon  thiuk  of  a  hotel  dining-tiible,  the  ^a^eat 
meat-platter  with  its  cover  in  the  centre.  The  building 
will  seat  fifteen  thousand  persons.  At  one  end,  raised 
seveml  feet  above  tlie  ^^eneral  area,  am  the  seats  for  the 
projihet  and  his  apostles  and  elders,  also  lor  the  choir  and 
orchestra.  An  Englishman  is  constructing  a  large  oi'gan, 
the  pipes  being  obtained  from  Boaton. 


THE   TABKltNACL& 


this/' 


**  There  is  not  a  city  in  the  world  so  virtuous  as 
IB  the  remark  of  a  pnmiinent  Mormon. 

Certainly,  the  outside  look  is  fair,  and  that  form  of 
vice  known  as  the  "  social  evil  "  is  not  so  a|tparent  here 
as  in  other  cities.     The  Mormons   wuidd  have   us  on- 
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derstand  that  their  religion  is  purer  than  any  other. 
They  claim  that  it  purities  society.  In  a  book  of  ser* 
moiis  we  find  it  was  revealed  to  Brigfaam  that  the  best 
semce  wliich  men  can  render  to  God  is  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  human  raca  As  soon,  therefore,  as  girls 
arrive  at  a  marriageable  age  they  become  concubines, 
lu  other  parta  of  the  world  misplaced  afiection,  or  a 
low  sense  of  moral  obligation,  or  poverty,  leads  many 
from  the  path  of  virtue;  but  here  the  church  teoehi^ 
that  concubinage  is  ordained  of  God  To  accept  it  is  tti 
glorify  him  ;  to  reject  it  is  to  reject  eternal  happiness.  A 
man  may  have  a  score  of  concubines ;  be  may  be  old, 
hateful>  repulsive,  but  for  a  girl  to  rejiel  his  addresses  is 
to  despise  the  gospel.  Brigham  consents,  parents  uige ; 
there  m  the  example  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon. In  the  Sunday  school  and  from  the  pidpit  the 
doctrine  of  celestial  marrittge  is  taught ;  and  so  natural 
atTection  and  the  instincts  of  the  soul  alike  are  slitleil. 
and  the  shrinking  maiden  is  made  a  prostitute  in  tha 
name  of  religion* 

A  few  steps  east  of  the  tithing-office  is  a  three-storie^I 
building,  standing  end  to  the  road,  large  enough  and  long 
enough  for  a  factor}^  boanling-house  It  htts  a  steep 
shingled  roof,  with  ten  gabled  windows  on  each  sidet 
On  the  lialcony  over  the  door  is  a  cnmching  Hon. 

This  is  the  hui-em.  A  covered  pa^s^age  leads  from  the 
ground  floor  to  another  building  east,  in  which  is  thi 
general  business  office  of  Brigham  Young,  and  from  which 
telegiBph  wires  run  to  every  Iiamlet  in  tJie  Territorv* 
Another  jiassage  leads  to  the  private  office  of  Brigham, 
back  of  which  is  his  l)edr<x»m,  w^here  his  concubines  wait 
upon  him,  —  Amelia  to-tlay,  Emeline  to-morrow,  Lucy  the 
day  after, 

Brigham's  lawfully  wedded  wife  was  Maiy  Ann  AriLr«41» 
a  native  of  New  York,  the  mother  of  five  children, — 
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Joseph,  or  "  Joe/*  as  he  is  called  at  Salt  I^ke,  Brigham 
A,,  John,  Alice,  and  Luiia.  She  married  him  while  he 
was  a  young  man,  before  he  was  a  prophet,  and  with  him 
accepted  the  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith.  She  Uves  in  a 
large  stone  building  in  the  rear  of  the  harem.  Brigham 
does  not  olten  visit  her  now. 

The  nuin!>er  of  his  concnl)ioes  is  not  known  to  the 
(xentile  world.  One  repurt  makes  them  seventy,  another 
only  thirty.  It  is  probable  that  the  iaiger  number  includes 
those  i>?ealed  to  Briij^ham  for  etuniity  and  not  for  time. 

His  first  concul>ine  is  Lucy  Decker.  She  is  the  lawful 
wife  of  Isaac  Seely,  mother  of  two  children ;  but  Brigham 
could  make  her  a  queen  in  heaven,  and  so,  V)itldiiig  good 
by  to  Isaiic,  she  became  tii-gt  conculjine,  and  has  added 
eight  children  to  the  prophet*s  household. 

Her  younger  sister,  Clam  Decker,  also  aspired  to  be  a 
heavenly  queen,  and  became  his  second  concubine,  and 
is  the  mother  of  fom*  children. 

The  third  is  Hamet  Cook,  mother  uf  one  tiu'bulent 
boy,  who  does  pretty  much  as  he  pjeases.  So  does  the 
mother,  who,  when  in  her  tantmnLs,  does  not  hesitate  to 
send  Brigham  to  the  realm  of  evil  spirits, 

Lucy  Bigelow  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  lady-like 
of  all  the  concubines.  Mrs.  Waite,  wife  of  one  of  the 
United  States  judges  of  the  Territor}^  %\  ho  saw  all  of  the 
ladies  of  the  harem,  describes  lier  as  of  nnildling  stature, 
dark  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  pretty 
month.     She  is  pleasant  and  affable. 

Miss  Twiss  has  sandy  hair»  round  features,  bine  eyes, 
low  forehead,  freckled  face,  but,  as  she  has  no  children, 
is  not  of  much  account  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet.  She 
looks  after  his  clothes,  sews  butt^^ns  on  liis  shirts,  and  acta 
the  part  of  a  housewife. 

Martha  Bowker  is  another  of  the  same  sort,  qniet,  neat 
in  dress^  motherless,  and  therefore  of  little  account. 
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HaiTiet  Barney,  like  Lucy  Decker,  left  her  husband 

and  three  chihlren  to  liecoiiie  a  concubine,  that  slie  might 
have  exaltation  in  Heaven,  Imt  h^us  not  l>een  hoiiured  in  the 
haTem.  not  having  added  any  children  to  tlie  househohl 

EU/,a  Burgees  is  the  only  Engliyh woman  in  the  harem, 
small  of  statnre»  black  eyes,  quick-tempered,  the  mother 
of  several  chihlren. 

Ellen  liockwood,  daughter  of  the  jail-keeper,  is  another 
of  the  nnfortnnate  women,  not  having  had  ehildren. 

Mrg.  Hanipt^in,  whose  first  husband  died  at  Nauvoo, 
afterw*ard  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cole,  who  k»ft 
her  at  Nauvoo  and  went  iv  CaliJbrnia.  Brigham,  hearing 
of  hi3  departure,  sent  for  the  wife,  who  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons and  became  a  concubine,  lived  in  the  harem  eight 
yeai-a,  theti  was  cast  out  by  Brighaiu.  She  now  lives  at 
Ogden  City  wdth  her  son,  Nephi  Hampton. 

Mary  Bigelow  is  another  castaway.  She  lived  in  the 
han^in  seveml  years,  but  Brigham  became  tired  of  her  and 
sent  lier  away. 

Margaret  Pierce  is  another  who,  not  having  added  to 
the  glory  of  the  prophet  by  being  a  mother,  is  of  litUe 
account,  tliougli  still  in  the  hai-em. 

Enieline  Free,  as  described  l»y  Mra.  Wait«,  is  th©  '*  light 
of  the  harem,'*  tall,  gi'ticefuh  niild,  violet  eyes,  fair  hair, 
inclined  to  curl  She  was  a  lively  young  latly,  and  Brig- 
ham  fell  in  love  with  her.  Her  father  and  mother  were 
opposed  t«  polygamy,  but  Emcline  had  amliitiuns  project^*, 
accei>tcd  his  prop^jsal,  and  l>ecame  the  favorite  of  the 
harem.  The  favor  shown  her  brouglit  on  a  row.  The 
other  concubines  carried  this  jealousy  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
the  prophet  had  a  private  passage  constructed  from  his 
bedroom  to  Emeline's  room,  so  that  his  visits  to  her  and 
hers  to  him  could  be  made  without  ol*servation.  She  has 
contributed  greatly  to  liis  y^lovy  in  the  future  world  by 
presenting  liim  with  eight  children  in  tliis. 
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The  poetess  of  the  church  is  Eliza  Snow,  said  to  be 

quite  intellect  ital.     lu   one  of  her  poems  published  in 

Bri^hani^s  paper,  the  "  lieseret  News/'  she  thus  exalts  the 

Mormon  religion  :  — 
« 
"  We  huve  tho  Ancient  order, 

'J'[>  lis  by  prophets  ifiven  ; 
Anil  litTe  we  halve  thi?  pattern 
Ah  ;hing^  oxUt  in  lienvun/* 

From  which  we  are  to  unJei^stand  that  there  are  harema 
in  heaven  1     So  tlte  Turk  believes. 

Zina  Huntinjj^n  also  writes  poetry,  and  acts  as  a  sort 
of  governess  to  the  numerous  children  of  the  propliet 
She  came  to  Salt  Lake  with  her  lawfully  wedded  lius- 
band,  Dr.  Jacobs.  Brigham  liked  her,  sent  the  doctor  on 
a  missionary  tour  to  En-^land,  took  his  wife  into  the 
harem  and  became  the  sidritual  father  of  her  chddren  ; 
made  her  liis  temjioral  concubine,  that  lie  miglit  also  exalt 
her  to  be  a  queen  in  Heaven.  The  doctor  returned  from 
his  mission,  af»ostatized,  and  went  to  California,  where  he 
now  resides. 

Amelia  Partridge  has  added  four  children  to  the  pmph- 
et*8  household.  She  is  said  to  be  of  a  sweet  disposition, 
and  is  not  jealous  when  the  prophet  turns  his  attentions 
to  the  other  concubines, 

Mr-8.  Augusta  Cobb  was  formerly  a  Bostonian,  became 
converted  to  Mormon  ism  eighteen  years  a|;o.  left  her  home, 
and  accepted  a  position  in  the  liarem. 

Mi-s.  Smith,  a  devout  Mormon,  wished  to  be  sealed  to 
Brigham  for  et^niity,  but  the  prophet  did  not  care  to 
make  her  a  heavenly  queen.  He  sealed  her  to  Josei>li 
Siuith  for  eternity  and  to  himself  ft»r  time. 

One  "poor  unfortunate/'  Clara  (^ha.se,  became  a  maniac, 
and  has  gone  whem  tlie  wicke«l  cease  fn>ni  trnubliug. 

Amelia  Folsom,  a  native  of  Portsiiionth»  N.  H.,  is  the 
mistress  of  the  harem.     She  entered  it  on  the  29th  of 
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January,  18B^.  Hor  age  is  ulMJut  DineteeD,  and  the 
pmpliut^s  sixty-tJirtsii,  She  has  things  pretty  much  her 
own  w*ay, —  private  box  at  the  theittre,  carriage  of  htsr 
uwTi,  silks,  satins,  a  pianu,  ]nirhrr  eli*y;antly  furnished.  If 
the  pmphet  Hli<^'ht8  her,  she  pays  him  in  Ins  own  coin. 

Stii'd  is  an  (aitltne  of  this  saLUtly  househokl !  —  thirty 
womun  <>r  more,  and  seventy  or  eighty  children.  Unless 
human  nature  is  vastly  diffei-ent  in  Utah  from  w^hat  it  is 
in  otlier  places,  tlierw  nuist  ha  many  family  jars.  The  out^ 
wall!  appeamnco  is  that  of  a  peaceable  and  onlerly  com- 
munily,  but  if  then>'  is  any  of  truth  in  common  repirt,  it 
18  one  of  the  sadilest  canimunities  in  tlie  world 

In  tlie  Drient  thetv  is  (uie  institution  which  lias  lon^ 
been  established,  —  concubinage.  The  modem  Turk,  the 
Antb,  Hindoi>,  Fee^ian,  luid  tlie  King  of  A>hant4*e,  all  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  They  keep  concu- 
bines by  the  score^  The  harem  never  has  flourished  un- 
der the  Christian  eiviltxation  of  Euro|>e,  but  it  has  l»een 
plimUKi  ill  Utah  by  tlie  prtijJiet  and  apostles  of  tlte 
church  of  the  Latter-Paiy  Saints,  and  is  tJmving  witli 
(H^it  vigor. 

It  is  one  of  the  luunnalies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Tlie  author  of  "New  America"  would  have  us  believe 
that  jiolygamy  at  S^vlt  Lake  is  ix^cidiarly  an  outgrowth  of 
American  institutions;  but  the  grval  body  of  n^cmits 
come  from  that  authors  own  land.  There  is  notbijig  in 
det\jaH^racy  any  mort^  than  in  nutocmcy  Uy  grow  such  m 
im  excn^euce  as  that  of  Utdi.  It  is  tlourialxing  now,  but 
dlavery  has  disappeared  from  the  hind,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  db^tunt  wlien  the  country'  will  l*  purged  of  poly* 
4:aiu>'.  —  by  peaceful  uiaius  if  possible,  by  fardhla  if 
there  i»  no  olber  wajr. 
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THE     PACIFIC     RAILROAD. 


IN  July.  1862,  Congress  loaned  the  national  credit  to 
the  amount  of  tilty  million  dollars  to  two  raili'oad 
companies,  —  the  Central,  luiikliu|Lj[  east  from  Sacramento, 
and  the  Union,  west  from  Omaha.  Tlie  distance  between 
the    two    points    m   one   thousand   seven    hundred   and 

^  twenty -one  miles.  Tlie  public  liad  little  faith  in  the 
enterprise,  but  there  were  some  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
long   looks    ahead,  and   among   tliem    Governor   Lehind 

,  Stanford,  Ids  brother  Mr.  Cliarles  StanfoRi,  Judge  Croeker 
of  Sacramento,  Mi\  liuraut  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ames  of 
Massachusetts,  who  were  ready  to  take  hold  of  tlie  enter- 
prise. The  Central  Company  was  first  organized.  The 
gentlemen  connected  with  it  had  already  constructed 
a  wagon-nmd  over  the  SieiTa  Nevada  range,  and  knew 
what  difficulties  would  be  encountered.  Most  people 
shook  their  heads  at  the  undertaking,  but  tlie  State  of 
Caliibrnia  aided  it  by  a  subsidy  of  $  1,500,000. 

Work  was  commenced  at  Sacramento  in  Janua^}^  1863. 
The  track  was  eairied  for  a  long  distance  on  trestle-work 
over  the  low  lands,  which  are  tiooded  liy  the  Saciumento 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  foot-hills  of  the  Sien-a 
Nevada  chain  are  reached  at  the  little  town  of  Kocklin, 
twenty- two  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  two  liundred  and  sixty^nine  feet.  From  this 
j)oint  to  the  simimit  of  the  Sierras  the  distance  is  eighty- 
three  miles,  and  the  elevation  overcome  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet,  or  nearly  eighty-two 
feet  per  mile  for  the  entire  distance. 
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ci4|>e  between  the  American  River  and  Bear  Creek, 
liAaliuies  of  tiie  Sacmmento,  is  a  series  of  hills, 
,  mvtnes^  deep  j^mllios,  gorges,  and  precijnces.  How 
i»  fH  #Vfur  or  ftit>imd  tbem,  hold  what  has  been  gained 
ef  chv^taoQ.  6t  curve  to  tangent  and  tangent  to  reversed 
2«rriw4kVY>id  ixK-k-cutting  and  deep  Hlling,  projecting  sjiui^ 
tfH  lb0  uoo  hand  and  deep  ravines  on  the  other,  with  curves 
Mf  «nuiU  rmistance,  were  tlie  gmud  questions  for  the  en- 
jgim^^  to  whom  the  work  was  iutRistetl 

It  wmit  found  that  a  uniform  grade  of  eighty-two  feet 
lib  tlu^  mile  eouhl  not  be  iuul ;  that  there  were  long  reaches 
n  gmde  of  oiu*  hundred  iuid  sixteen  feet  to  the 
with  fixujueut  revemed  cur\  es,  muBt  be  resorted  ta 
Tw^ily  years  ago  no  engineer  would  liave  thought  it  po»- 
niiblo  t*»  construct  and  work  a  n»ad  under  such  conditions. 
\\\\t  the  line  is  conjidek*d.  It  runs  along  the  edge  of 
jinvijHCJtvH  w*here  we  look  down  fifteen  hundred  feet  into 
d  dark  runyon.  It  crosses  ravines  on  bridges  two  hundred 
ttud  m\ty'(ive  feet  high,^ — loftier  than  I'linker  Hill  Mtmu- 
wieh*  by  thirty  feet ! 

Ill  Morrie  j^lnrfs  elay  was  encountered,  of  such  a  slip- 
jHU'y  nattm^  tiiat  thousands  of  tons  came  down  njion  the 
llliik  iti  a  night;  but  patience,  perseverance,  and  ten 
llitiUMaiHl  plod«Iing  Hhinamen  overcame  all  ilifficuln<< 
Thulveii  iuiirit'ls  liave  been  cut  thniiigh  solid  gmnitj, 
ihat  on  the  summit  being  one  thousand  aix  hundred  and 
fitly -nin*^  fert  in  lengtli,  another  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
fhhH*  (vi'U  tiud  the  aggregate  amounting  to  six  tlioiLs^ttul 
tual  fifty 

In  addition,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  rock  cut- 
Unu  idong  the  mountain-sides,  w^here  gunpowder  and 
idtl'O'glyeerine  have  been  freely  used.  Even  in  the  earth 
e^MH vat  ions  tlvB  eonlractors  have  found  it  profitablt5  lo 
|»|ow  up  the  bills,  IcKJS^ning  tons  of  solid  earth  at  a 
ntnuh)  discharge,     To  ride  over  this  line,  to  see  how  the 
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work  has  been  done,  to  behold  the  great  boulders  hurled 
into  the  valley,  broken  into  tiuginents,  and  a  solid,  swIm 
stantial,  well-built  road  laid  over  the  toj^is  of  the  moun- 
tains,  sets  one  to  thinking  that  this  must  be  the  work 
of  the  Titans. 

But  all  the  construction  material  —  iron,  engines,  spiked, 
hn piemen t^,  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  shovels,  spades,  crow- 
bars^  chains,  cur-w* heels,  glass,  the  tliousand  articles  to  be 
found  in  railway  shops  —  had  to  come  from  the  East  by 
Panama  or  Cape  Horn.  Ships  failed  to  arrive  on  tima 
Articles  ordered  months  in  advance  were  not  at  hand 
when  wanted-  The  track-layere  were  out  of  spikes^  the 
car-buildere  in  want  of  bolts.  Engines  were  not  forth- 
ooming  at  Uie  lime  appointed.  Carpenters^  masons, 
bridgi^buUders,  were  not  t*j  be  Imd.  There  was  a  de- 
ticiency  of  rolling  stock,  and  the  company  ooidd  not 
trans[K>rt  it«  own  material  The  traders  of  aU  Upper 
California,  Nevada,  and  Idaho  were  clamorous  to  have 
their  goods  transported  before  the  printer  set  in.  The 
steamboats  from  San  Fraucisoo  to  Sacramenlo  w&e  loaded 
to  the  water's  e^ge  with  meicliaiidise,  tlie  wanAottBes  in 
Saciamento  were  filled  with  boses^  bales,  and  bamh,  with 
machineiT  and  fumituie,  which  the  railroad  could  not 
take  away  for  want  of  cais  and  engmea  There  was  an 
army  of  fr  rr  to  twenty  thonffiaiid  men  out  iu  the 

desert  of  I  l^e  fed.  besidea  thoosands  of  oxen  and 

honiea.  Ja  wr  pooiid  of  gtain.  flour,  meat,  hay,  everything 
ooitsiuiied.  had  to  be  aeiii  up  fiom  Sacxameiila 

To  keep  IImi  aimj  in  nuioiia,  foraaid  ties,  timber,  and 
in».  tr^uircd  an  ^Qcigy  like  that  exhtlnted  during  the 
war  by  Ihie  quaUon— ibIbo  of  Gcoenl  <^aiit's  armies. 

The  snov  n^gioti  of  the  Siema  is  about  fifty  miles 
trida  TW  depofiatioii  of  motslure  oo  the  Pacific  slope 
in  winU^  pves  a  greal  deplk  of  smut  oa  the  moan* 
tains.    T6  make  the  lijie  secom  &om  ai-alanrhp^  numeiw 
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ous  sheds  have  been  construeted,  wliich.  if  joined  together, 
would  make  about  twenty-four  miles  of  bheltered  way. 
They  are  built  over  excavations  where  the  plough  ca^miut 
throw  the  snow  from  tlie  track. 

Beaching  the  summit  of  the  Siemis  at  an  elevation  of 
seven  thousand  and  forty-two  feet,  the  line  follows  down 
the  Tiiickee  Kiver,  into  the  great  central  basin  of  the  con- 
tinent, embracing  tlie  State  of  Nevada  and  Territory  of 
Utah.  A  more  th-wiiy,  cheerle^^is  region  cannot  be  im- 
agined, Thei*e  are  treeless  wastes,  barren  hills,  and  wide 
plains,  where  the  wild  artemisia  is  the  only  vegetation. 
Tlie  streams  ai-e  bitter.  The  gi-ound  is  filled  with  alkali 
The  soil  would  be  fertile  were  there  wat^r  for  ii-rigation  j 
but  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras  to  Salt  Lake 
there  is  only  a  dreiiry  deseii. 

The  road  bLis  been  built  by  the  Central  Company  from 
Sacramento  to  the  town  of  Ogden,  and  fmm  that  place  to 
Omaha  by  the  Union  Company,  wdiich  was  oi-ganized  in 
July,  18G4,  and  which  has  displayed  an  energy  equal  to 
that  shown  by  the  Central, 

Work  was  comnumced  at  Omaha  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year.  On  the  1st  of  January,  18G6,  forty  miles  were 
open  to  travel ;  a  year  later,  three  hundred  and  five  miles ; 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1 868,  five  hundred  and  forty  mdes; 
and  now,  in  ^lay,  ISiYJ,  the  locomotive  runs  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 

The  line  beyond  Omaha  lies  across  the  treeless  plain 
which  extends  to  the  Black  Hills.  To  throw  up  the  road- 
bed was  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to  obtain  timber  for 
ties  was  a  more  serious  matter.  The  ascent  is  so  gradual 
from  *the  Missouri  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  wliich 
divides  the  Missouri  slope  from  the  great  central  basin 
of  the  continent,  that  the  gain  in  elevation  is  almost 
imperceptible. 

Geographei^  ha\'e   described  the  Black   HilU  aa  the 
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backbone  of  the  continent  Imagination  pictures  them 
as  a  lofty  range  cf  mountains,  but  they  are  hills  rising 
from  a  plateau.  South wanl  and  northward  from  the 
summit  we  see  blue  muuntiiiiis  capped  with  snow  far 
away,  but  the  highest  elevation  on  the  line,  eight  thou- 
sand two  himdred  and  sixty-two  feet,  is  gained  by  a 
grade  of  ninety  feet  per  mile,  and  that  only  for  a  short 
distance. 

The  A-illage  of  Sherman,  situated  on  the  summit,  is 
prolrtihly  liigher  than  any  other  town  in  the  United 
States. 

Westward  of  tlie  Black  Hills  are  tlie  Laramie  Plains, 
which  have  a  general  elevatiuu  of  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  farther  on  is  Green  Iliver,  runmng 
south,  dischaj'ging  its  watei's  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Passing  over  the  ridge  beyond  it,  the  line  follows  do^^'n 
Weber  canyon  to  Salt  Lake,  and  up  its  northern  shore  to 
Ogden,  where  Chinamen  working  eastwanl  and  Irish- 
men westward  have  joined  hands  in  laying  the  last  mil 
of  a  road  which  spans  the  continent 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 


CONCLDSION. 


ON  this  eighth  day  of  :May,  1S69,  the  last  rail  is  laid 
Ijetween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  hjco- 
motive  now  may  nin  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  (lolden 
Gatci.  Workmen  are  extending  the  line  eastward  to  the 
British  Dominion,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
HiUifax  will  be  but  six  da)*s  from  San  Fmni'isco.  Tlien 
Uiiiteeu   days  will  suffice  to  bear   the  westward-bound 
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traveller  from  St.  Geoi-ge's  C'hnuTiel  t-o  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Then  the  Loudoner,  sailing  east  or  west,  wiH 
make  Hong  Kong  in  about  forty- thnie  days.  A  tliii*d 
of  a  century  iv^n  Dr.  Lardner  proposed  to  eat  tlie  fii^t 
steamship  wliieh  should  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  now 
steam-ferries  are  established  between  all  lands. 

But  a  little  longer  time  has  ela].>6ed  since  Gtjorge  Ste- 
phenson ran  his  Hist  rude  engine  over  a  tmmway ;  now 
Europe,  America,  and  India  are  belted  with  railroads. 
Advancement  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  century. 
St€amsiiii>s  and  locomotives  are  giving  new  life  to  old 
nations. 

Coal,  the  stored-up  sunlight  of  a  million  years,  is  the 
grand  agent.  Liberty  lights  the  fire,  and  Christian  civil* 
ization  is  the  engine  which  is  taking  the  whole  world  in 
its  ti-Jiin. 

Tliere  ai-e  but  three  aggressive  nations,  —  England, 
America,  and  Kussia, —  and  together  they  are  to  give  ci%^il- 
ization  to  six  hundred  millions  nf  the  hunjan  mce.  Eng- 
land is  already  moving  the  dead  mass  of  India ;  Russia, 
is  advancing  upon  Central  Asia,  and  America,  now  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  China,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but 
by  commercial  inlercourse  and  good-will,  is  to  make  her 
power  felt  among  the  millions  of  that  empire. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  and  five  months,  we  have 
returned  to  our  home,  having  lost  some  prejudices  and 
gained  new  views.  America  does  not  possess  all  the  vir- 
tues in  the  worhl.  "We  have  something  yet  to  learn.  If 
we  have  larger  liberty  than  any  other  people,  we  must 
confess,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  city  in  any 
land  so  badly  governed  a^  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  this  country.  We  may  revise  our  liberty  without 
detriment  to  ourselves. 

If.  in  the  interior  of  China,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice 
against   foreiguei-s,  we  ai^  to   remember  that  it  has  it« 
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ooontezpttrt  in  Oalifbmm  and.Qii^goiL  If  ire  we  aamtB, 
we  shall  do  well  to  remember  tiiat  it  k  aaintljr  to  observe 
tiie  golden  rule. 

If  we  have  sometbing  yefc  to  hean,  <m  tiie  oOier  handl 
ikmerioa  is  the  great  teacher  of  the  nations.  The  com- 
pact signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  is  tibe  woiUT s 
diarter  of  liberty.  The  thnnder  of  Gettysbnig  is  levw- 
berating  round  the  world.  The  people  of  Eozope  aie 
keeping  step  to  the  march  of  the  great  Bepublio. 

We  haYo  returned  to  America  with  a  strooger  krre  fixr 
ite  institutions  and  an  enlai:ged  ccmcepticm  of  its  fatme 
greatnesa  Our  countiy  is  moving  on  as  no  other  naiioii 
ever  advanced,  and  the  world  is  following  in  our  path. 
Bemembering  what  the  Union  has  ooe^  and  what  it  ia 
worth,  we  hail  with  swellii^  hearts  our  natiYe  land  mm 
more. 

«« Our  iMunB,  our  hopaii  SIS  aH  with  tfiM^  ' 

Oar  bsartii  mir  lu^Mi^  <Hir  pra,7«ny  <nir  tMi% 
Our  ftilli  trinmphMil  o*«r  onr  fttt% 
iU«  all  wHii  tfiM^«-ais  1^  wlHi  ttmt  ** 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


IT  will  be  our  aim  in  thia  supplementary  chapter  to  give  informa- 
iityn  which  will  be  of  especial  value  to  those  whi>  may  be  con- 
terapktitig  a  tour  round  the  world.  Even  tiicjse  who  are  not 
thinking  of  goin^  may  be  interested  to  know  how  it  can  be  done. 
The  preceding  pnges  liave  only  given  our  own  rout«  of  travel ;  but 
tliero  are  others  whieh  may  be  takeu.  There  are  places  to  visit 
which  we  did  not  see,  but  which  might  have  been  seen  had  our  jour- 
ney been  at  ft  more  auspicious  season. 

Our  tour  wa^  from  west  to  east,  but  the  true  course  is  with  the 
aun.  By  starling  at  the  right  time,  and  by  traveUing  westward, 
every  country  may  he  seen  at  its  best  season,  and  the  tourist  may 
be  pretty  sure  of  calm  seas  and  pleasant  weather  all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Suez,  and  on  to  Europe. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  any  one  making  the  tour  of  tiie  world 
intends  to  devote  at  least  a  year  to  travel.  The  trip  can  be  made  in 
ninety  days,  but  he  who  makes  it  in  tlmt  time  will  have  weariness 
of  body  and  a  confused  brain.  Japanane,  Cljinese^  Hindoo*,  and 
Arabe  will  be  so  completely  mixed,  —  tlicre  will  be  such  indistinct 
recolkH-'trous  of  josw-houses,  pagodas,  mosques,  temples, —^  of  junks, 
ganipans,  proas,  and  other  que<?r  cnd\^ — snob  a  snarl  of  streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys^  filled  with  myriads  of  people,  cjirrying  baskets, 
bundles,  chests  of  tea,  and  dressed  in  blue  blouses,  baggy  trousers, 
flowing  robes,  long  gowns,  turbans,  broad*l»  rimmed  or  steeple - 
shaped  hats,  —  or  wearing  notliing  at  all,  except  a  narrow  strip  of 
cloth  about  the  loms,  —  with  pigtails,  cues,  or  shaven  crowns, 
plucked  brows,  painted  faci^,  tjittooed  skins,  —  riding  in  sedans,  pa- 
lankeens, or  on  donkeys,  elephants^  and  camels^  — that  the  brain,  ia- 
atead  of  retaining  distinct  pictures,  will  be  in  the  condition  of  a 
sportsman  whase  horse  turns  a  somersault  in  a  steeple-chase,  and 
the  unfortunate  rider  behoMs  only  a  whirling  landscape  of  fields, 
trees^  hounds,  hedges,  and  blinking  stars  I 
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To  be  benetit^i  by  travel,  ume  miiHt  be  taken  for  atinij  ami  re- 
flection. No  :nan  can  (*at  all  die  time ;  if  he  attempcs  it^  ^iiipintioo. 
cf^u^tsL  A  person  had  better  remain  at  home  than  jro  ronnti  the 
world  in  ninety  day  a.  A  year  is  little  time  enoii;rh.  Eighteen 
months  will  be  far  more  profitable;  but  the  trip  *2^ii  be  ma^Ie  in 
twelve,  if  the  traveller  had  no  more  than  that  amount  of  time  t«> 
Mpend. 

The  dLfttanc*;  from  New  York,  and  the  probable  time  requirh^i  I'-r 
a  tnp  acri-iiw  the  conr.in«:nt,  w;ll  Vje  aeen  from  the  lijiiowmjr  tabiiLu- 
mafi^ment,  which  is  ba«e<l  on  the  aupponition  that  the  trAini*  ironi 
(ymAiiii  to  San  Francidco  will  be  nn  at  a  speed  of  iw».-nry-'Lr».-v 
milf:»  per  hour,  inclnding"  stoppages,  and  thotve  between  New  Y*  -rk 
and  Omaha  at  twenty-five  miiea  per  hour:  — 

Kks.        HAOTk 

New  York  to  Chicago t^lS  37 

Chira$^  to  f'/maha 491  ii) 

Omaha  to  San  Fnaidico 1,845  "4) 

3^^  I  137 

The  following  table  shows  the  distance  from  the  eaiJtem  lerminxu 
of  the  road  f/-»  the  prominent  points  along^  the  Une,  with  their  eleva- 
tion a^<>ve  fh^  sea  level :  — 


1                                   itMtirm. 

1           DwcancK 

KeT»£ioa 

fromOnmitt. 

▲lMT«th«:«M. 

i   ()rriaha 

—   m:>f^*. 

i-i7  :V'- 

I   Fr»*m''.r.t 

4>5      - 

lii-s  *-'' 

^>,:':rr.r,-i. 

&1      - 

1.4%>     - 

Kf^r..*- 

1          ir^>     - 

2.12-     - 

S'.ru  Vlr-^        .... 

1          2r->     - 

2.  "*  ^ '    "* 

.^..-v.r/ 

'            377      - 

:i.V7 

r:v.^hr>- 

517      - 

*'.  *'2 

>r.»r:ria:..  -:.rfirr..r  <•/('  H^ack  H.lln     . 

S'»" 

1          ^  ..,-t 

[..r:rr::^ 

57*5      - 

7.1    * 

1'^-    •  .: 

1         6:->     " 

7..>:4 

r,--     f.'.'.^r 

.«.•>•»     •• 

♦-..".-i 

h    r-  l\-   \j-: 

*■!.->        • 

7  ,.,••'« 

\\  •.-.-< 

f.'V'i      •• 

4.»:'  4 

Ff  .r.-.v.,..!- u-;:,     .... 

1.213      •• 

.'>,♦'-'»•  • 

H.:-..^.;!-  I.,K.-   . 

!.4  3      *• 

4.'47 

]:  J  IL:    :    Ir..  k.-e   .... 

i.v>»     •• 

4.217 

fr.     ......  |:....r 

1. •?"•-»      " 

5.  "*'*'■ 

^  .:;.  :.;•    ,:  •^..•^r.l*    .... 

l.'^l'^      '• 

7/' 42 

<    .,   , 

i/;-j4     •* 

5.711 

A  •-.                    ...'.*. 

1        i.^-.vi     " 

3,^r> 

<'■'.< 

l.»>^7      •• 

2,44- 

>    <■     -   !■..'-       •'>             

1.-21      •• 

>; 

>f-^-^'....                ..... 

!          1.7»>5      " 

22    ** 

.^arj  t  niii'j-^'/ 

1          1.^4o      ■• 

— 
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The  trip  will  be  made  a  few  hours  short  of  six  days.  The  fare  for 
the  through  journey  will  probably  be  about  one  hundred  dollars,  — 
the  company  not  having  as  yet  established  their  rates. 

Pullman's  palace  cars  will  run  the  entire  distance,  giving  travel- 
lers state-rooms  by  night  and  a  drawing-room  by  day.  They  will 
be  supplied  with  (»vcry  comfort^  and  obtain  tlieir  meals  on  board  the 
train  while  flying  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Travellers  who  inti^nd  making  tlie  tour  of  tlie  world  will  wish  to 
see  Yosemite  before  leaving  tlieir  native  land. 

An  excursion  to  that  wondtrr  of  i\w  world  will  require  ten  days, 
at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Before  leaving  home,  tlie  tourist  will  do  well  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  amount  of  baggage  necessary  for  the  trip,  also  to 
Uie  size  of  liLs  trunks.  No  person  should  take  anything  that  Is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  comfort.  Ready-nuide  clothing  can  l>e 
purchased  anywlicrc  in  the  seaport/^  of  the  East;  or  a  Qiinese 
tailor  will  got  up  a  well-madi!  suit  at  short  notice,  for  women  as 
W(;ll  as  men. 

The  Pacifu?  Mail  Steamship  Company  arc  more  frenerous  in  the 
transpr)rtati(>n  of  ba^'^^aj^c  tlmii  the  steamship  lines  from  China  to 
India  and  K;rypt.  Tlic  Peninsular  an<l  Oriental  staU»-rooins  are  small 
apartments,  an<l  it  will  l)e  a  jrreat  <*<)nvenience  to  havt?  trunks  which 
can  h<?  put  uniler  the  lower  bertli.  The  Egyptian  Transit  Com- 
pany's n'irnlations  give  the  following  dimensions  for  tnmks  and 
pa* 'k  ages:  — 

Ixingth 3  ft 

Breadth I  ft.  3  in. 

Depth 1  ft.  2  in. 

Soh'-h'atlier  trunks,  in  stout  canva**  eoverinjrs,  with  strong  straps, 
an?  tile  best  for  a  trip  round  the  world.  Two  small  ones  are  Ix'tter 
than  one  Iar;/e  on««.  A  water-proof  eanva.s  ba^',  whi<;h  can  be 
strapp<Ml  upon  a  trunk,  is  a  great  convenience,  «'spe<*ially  to  hold 
soiled  clothing.  A  travelling-shawl  and  water-proof  overcoat  am 
indispiMisable. 

Sui'h  clothing  shouM  he  woni  as  is  suitahh*  for  fall  wear  in  Bost<m 
or  Xew  Ynrk.  There  will  !»<•  some  eool  days  on  the  l*aeifie;  and 
cool  rnj^'hts  in  Japan,  China,  and  Iiniia.  A  suit  of  dark  gray  is 
usually  worn  by  old  travellers.  \VfM>llen  under-elothing  will  1m) 
Iw'st  for  every  country,  if  th<»  traveller  g<M's  by  San  Francisco,  and 
leaves  that  port  at  the  proper  seit^on. 

A  lady  will  need  a  short  travelling-dress,  one  black  silk,  and  a 
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third  of  such  material  as  will  he  suitable  for  orciintuy  occasions^  a 
water-proof  cloak^  travelling-shawl,  hat,  stout  walkiag-shoes,  and  & 
moderate  quantity  of  iinder-clo thing.  We  will  not  advise  any  lady 
to  attempt  the  trip :  neither  will  we  discourage  any  one  who  may 
be  inchned  to  see  the  other  siile  of  the  globe.  Any  on*?,  endowed 
with  plucky  power  of  endurance,  and  good  healtli,  who  is  a  good 
sailor,  wh<>  rau  put  up  witli  some  dis<?omfort«  and  make  the  best 
of  overytJiing,  need  not  .stay  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
lackiu},'  Lhes*t  qusilities  will  find  more  comfort  and  pleasure  by  their 
casey  liresides  than  in  tossing  oii  the  deep^  or  in  a  sedan-chair  olt- 
ried  by  coolies,  or  riding  a  v^ieioua  donkey. 

A  circular  letter  of  credit  will  be  needed  on  bankers  in  Yoko- 
hama^ Shanghae,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople,  and  Eiiroftcan  cities. 

It  may  be  well  to  t4ike  Mejcican  dollars  from  San  Fnuiciseo,  (or 
lise  in  Japan  and  China.  The  coin  h  currcMit  in  tliose  countries; 
and^  as  the  balance  of  trade  i.s  usually  against  the  United  States, 
so  me  thing  may  be  saved  by  taking  silver.  Gold  i^  not  needed.  It 
circulates  to  some  extent  in  Japan;  but  the  Chioese  havti  not 
lulopted  it  in  their  currency. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  ticket  passengers  dirougli 
from  New  York  to  Japitu,  China,  and  India,  ru>t  by  tlio  Pacific  Rail- 
road^ but  by  tlie  Isthmus  and  Panama.  Their  rates  at  the  present 
time  in  gold  %viil  be  seen  from  the  following  table:  — 

To  Yokohama     ......  250 

"  Hong  Kong,  Shangtiae,  &C.      .        .  300 

**  Swatow .         ,        .        .        ,        .  315 

•*  Amoy 320 

"  Foochow 340 

•*  Singapore 380 

"  PtiDang  .*,,.»  400 

**  Calcutta 450 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  baggage  are  allowed  each  adtiJt  cabin 
passonger. 

The  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Shatighae  or  Hong  Kortg  ia 
three  hundred  dollars,  tlie  ^ame  as  from  New  York,  —  the  ooinpatiy 
being  a  competitor  with  the  railroad  for  passenger*  between  Ni^w 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

There  arc  no  ste-amers  afloat  which  for  elegance,  comfort,  and 
8paciou£5ness  compare  with  those  of  this  line. 

The  act^ompauying  tablet  show  the  movements  of  the  China 
tsteamer&  for  the  present  year:  ^ — 
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ODTWARB. 

HOMEWARD. 

}i 

|i 

•1 

.| 

'4 

a 

iJ 

ji 

II 

S    1 

^1 

^1 

^1  II 

Jftli.     4 

Jan.  m 

Feb,    r 

Feb.    8 

Jan.  at 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  SI    Fi'b.  24 

Fob.    4 

Mfu^.  a 

Milt.  10  \  Mar.  11 1 

Feb,  20 1 

Feb.  19    Mar.    3    Mur.  27 

Mnr.    5  !  Mar.  81    Apr.    S  \  Apr.    9  1 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  10    Apr.    1    Apr.  25 

Apr.    5  1  Apr.  28 
Jlay    4    May  27 

Muv    &  1  >Iuv    6 

Apr.  19 

Apr-  19    Apr,  29    il,iv  20 

Juii0    5    .fuiiu    &  1 

Miiy  n 

May  19    Muv  29 

.)uiicl9 

June    4    June  27 

July    6    JuJv    ft  [June  19 

June  19 

June  29 

July  20 

July    8    July  26 

Aug.    4    Aug.    4  'July  19 

July  19 

July  29 

Aug.  10 

Aug.    4    Au^.  27 

Sept,   B    Sept.   Bi|  .Aug.  19 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  29 

S^'pLlP 

Sept.   4    Sept.  27 

Oct.     BJOcL     6     Sept.  18 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  28 

Oct,     4    Oct.  30 

Nov»    7    Nov,    8    Oct.  21 

Oct.  19 

Oct.  31 

Nov,  24 

Nov.    4    Nov.  3U 

Dec.    8    Dec.    B    Nov.  20 

Nov.  19 

Dec.    1 

l>ec.  26 

Bee.    4    Dec.  dO 

1870,         1870.     1  Dec  21 

Dec  18 

Dec.  81 

Jiyu  24 

1S70.        1870. 

Jan.     7    Jan.     8  ' 

Ji&n.    4   Jan.  SO 

Feb.    7    Feb.    8  1 

1 

The  table  is  bountifuliy  supplied,  though  fresh  provisions  some- 
timea  run  out  before  the  steamer  reaches  Japan.  The  only  draw- 
back to  comfort  is  from  the  large  numbers  of  Chinese  in  the 
steerage;  but  they  are  usually  well  disposed,  and  their  presence 
afTord-s  the  traveller  an  excellent  opportunity  to  !?tudy  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  to  learn  tlie  pigeon  English,  which  will  come  in 
eoui'se  when  he  reaches  China. 

The  steamerH  westward  hound  usually  carry  about  seven  hundred 
piis&engers  ;  tlie  ejistward  bound,  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred. 

The  secret  of  travelling  with  ease  is  to  kno\v  where  to  go,  and 
how  to  get  there,  — making  all  nece&sary  preparations,  and  never  lo 
worry.  It  is  care  which  kilLs  ui?,  wears  \i»  out  before  our  ttme. 
The  voyager  in  making  up  hi??  rotite,  if  possible,  should  plan  to  be 
in  C^mtral  and  SoutJiem  China  in  Noveird^r,  India  in  December 
and  January,  and  Egypt  in  Frbruary,  PaU-stine  and  Syria  in  March 
and  April,  which  will  bring  hira  to  Europe,  to  travel  northward  up 
Uie  Danube,  or  to  Greece  and  Italy,  with  the  advancing  ^ason^. 
Nine  mnnths  between  Boston  and  Egypt,  by  the  wesitward  route, 
IB  the  least  possible  time  which  a  traveller  shouM  devol-e  tn  the  trip. 
In  Uiig  CHtinrnte  Uie  suppo^nition  \s  tiiat  one  month  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  trip  acnjiss  the  country  and  California.  By  diligen<^e,  a  study 
of  routes,  the  days  for  steamers  to  sail,  the  trip  can  l»e  miMle  with 
ea»e  and  comfort^  and  enough  seen  to  give  one  cornpridiensive  ideas 
of  the  other  sale  of  the  gU»V>e,  It  will  be  of  great  advantage  be* 
22*  OO 
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Am  ttirtSiig,  or  iddl»  on  die  wi^,  to  read  Uie  bert  liools  on  tiw 
oonntriM  to  bo  visited.  As  yet  there  is  no  golde-book  to  those 
leads,  end  resort  most  be  msde  to  books  of  teifds  end  hlstoriesL 

The  fbOowing  wffl  be  most  eoeessible^  end  w21  give  the  fiillest 
Inibrmstion:  — 

HUdieth's  Histoijr. 

Alcook's  Oi^itsl  of  the  l^ooon. 

Oomwsllis*s  Two  Journeys. 


lOB 

WUUsm's  Middle  Kingdom. 
Nevios's  Chine  snd  the  CSiinese. 
DoolitOe^s  Socisl  Life  of  the  Chinees^ 
HeiksUme's  Fire  Months  cm  the  Ysngtse. 
Bohn*s  Ohinese,  Stsndsrd  Idbrary  Bditioa. 
BaU's  Tea  Guitars. 
OUphsnt's  China. 

Fortune's  Besidenoe  among  the  CSiinese. 
I>u  Hslde's  Qen^ral  History  of  (Maa. 
Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  Japan. 

POB  nmo. 
Hunter's  History. 
Marshmsn's  History. 
Biphinstone*s  History. 
Allen's  History. 
Travels  of  a  Hindoo. 
Miss  Carpenter's  Six  Months  in  India. 
Rural  Bengal. 

Some  of  tliese  books,  read  while  making  the  passage  to  Yoko- 
liania,  will  be  ol*  great  benefit  to  the  traveller  when  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  people  of  Japan,  China,  and  India. 

Roat^hing  Japan,  he  will  find  a  currency,  composed  of  the  itzibu, 
a  silver  coin  worth  about  thirty  cents,  and  the  tempo,  a  copper  coin 
worth  a  little  more  than  one  cent  The  cbbang  is  a  gold  coin,  but 
travolU'rs  will  not  be  obliged  to  use  it ;  Mexican  dollars  will  serve 
his  purpose. 

To  visit  Yedo,  or  make  excursions,  passports  are  needed,  which 
must  ho  obtained  tlirough  the  consul  at  Yokohama. 

Having  soon  Yodo,  and  the  country  around  Yokohama,  the  tour- 
iat  will  Uke  a  steamer  to  Shanghae.     We  would  advise  every  trav- 
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eller  to  take  the  Inland  Sea  rour** ;  rjiere  are  few  pbees  in  the  world 
where  the  scenery  Ls  so  ehanuiuf?.  Should  the  troubles  \u  the 
em[>ire  eeaRe,  a  journey  from  Yokoliama  to  Hiogo  by  land  would  be 
possible.  It  would  be  along  the  Imperial  road,  and  would  give  one 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  tlie  rural  life  of  this  strange  people. 

At  Hiogo  the  gsteamer  could  be  taken  for  Nagasaki. 

The  distances  from  Yokfihama  to  Shanghae  by  steamer^  through 
the  Inland  Sea,  ore  as  follows :  — 


From  Yokohomo  to  Hiogo  . 
Hiu;y:o  to  Straits  of  Si-mo-na-sa-ki 
Si-mo-na-sft-ki  to  NagaBaki 
Nagnauki  to  Sliaoghae     . 
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After  having  seen  Eastern  Japan,  there  will  be  nothing  of  partic- 
ular interest  at  Hiogo  or  Nagasaki  to  detain  the  traveller.  The 
steamer  stops  several  hours  in  each  port,  fjiving  sufHtiient  opportu- 
nity to  see  th*^  few  otijei-Ls  worth  visiting.  At  the  entrance  to  tlie 
harbor  of  Nagasaki  may  be  *«een  the  island  of  PappenburgT  where 
twenty  tl^ousand  native  Christians  were  pitched  from  a  high  preci- 
pice upon  the  rock^  below^  when  Christianity  was  driven  from  the 
empire.  And  at  different  placea  along  the  coast  there  is  scenery 
which  will  charm  the  beholder. 

The  nm  across  Uie  Yellow  Sea  from  Nagasaki  to  Shanghae  will 
occupy  two  days,  and  unlesa  a  typhoon  is  encountered,  a*?  was  the 
ease  when  we  made  the  voyage,  it  will  be  a  dehghtful  trip. 

When  the  ateamer  drops  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Shanghae  the 
traveller  will  line!  sampans  in  readine^  to  take  him  ashore  and 
coolies  at  the  landing  with  a  sedan  to  take  him  to  the  Astor  House, 
a  comfortable  hotel  in  the  Ajnerican  quarter,  overlooking  tlie  harbor 
witli  all  its  lively  scenes.  Shanghae  is  a  busy  place,  and  the  mer- 
chants are  a8  much  absorbed  in  business  as  those  of  Boston  or  Now 
York ;  but  tliey  aje  ready  to  show  attentions  to  travellers^  as  are 
the  misi^ionaries  at  Shanghae,  Canton^  Hankow,  and  everywhere 
throughout  China  and  India,  There  are  no  men  so  well  informed  a« 
they  upon  the  country  and  people.  They  are  in  daily  contact  with 
the  natives,  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  and  as  a  rule  are 
better  informed  in  regard  to  the  habits,  customs,  social  and  religious 
hfe  of  the  people,  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade.  Upon  com- 
mercial matters,  perhaps  their  opinions  would  not  be  of  so  much 
value  as  those  of  the  merchants. 
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All  igreeable  exctuaon  maj  be  mwle  lo  Niagpo,  whkh  m  «llaileil 
about  €me  hundred  mOes  soutbeftet  of  Shan^iae.  The  trtaatiny 
leaves  late  in  the  aliemoofi,  and  airiTes  at  its  destination  eaHy  hi  ibie 
monxing.  Many  fine  pagodas  and  old  lemples  e%isi  in  the  imsii^ 
diate  Tidiuty,  and  Ibere  is  charming  Boeoenr  among  the  hilh. 

A  loDger  exciizsioa  may  be  made  up  the  Taqgiaeu  A  steamer 
leaves  Shanghae  erery  other  day  for  Hankow  and  totenneiiiale 
.liTer  portSL  This  trip  wiU  reqnire  from  seven  to  ten  day%  bitl  a 
great  deal  may  be  seen  tn  that  time. 

The  disSaooes  from  port  to  port  are  ae  follows :  — 

8lMiiigh«f  to  Woaimg II 

Woaong  to  Chiokiimg 138 

Chlnkiang  lo  Nankin  ....                        .  4i 

Naskia  to  Knkiang       ,        .        .        .        .  <St 

Kttkiang  to  lUnkow 147 


If  an  excuisioo  is  made  to  Pekin,  it  dioald  be  imdertaken  in  May 
or  June^  or  in  September  or  October  If  made  in  Joly  and  Aogait, 
the  discomforts  will  more  than  coimierbalanoe  the  pleasiu^.  il  omh 
not  be  made  in  the  urinter.  It  most  b»  ttmembtred  U»C  at  yil 
there  are  no  eomfortable  hotels  in  Nortbera  C^iina. 

Steamers  leave  Shanghae  every  week  for  the  northetH  poctai 
The  first  atopping-plaoe  is  at  Qiee^foo,  on  the  pfcmomMoty  of  Shan- 
tmig.  The  province,  of  which  this  is  the  chief  oonmeictsl  dty^  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York,  and  contains  tw^oty-ciglbl 
milUoQ  inhabilantsi.  The  winter  is  as  cold  m  in  New  SoglaiKl^ 
and  tiie  ground  b  covered  with  taow  from  Decmber  to  ICareiL 

The  &re  from  Shanghae  tx)  Chee-foo  b  stxty-eix  ddkfs,  and  tb« 
voyage  oecapie?  three  daya. 

FhimChee-foo  the  steamer  sub  acros  the  Golf  of  FediOi  ti>  tlit 
vtEsfv  of  Takn,  sttnated  at  tbo  month  of  the  Peibcv  «k1  from  them^ 
to  ^  4xly-seveQ  tnHes  up  that  stream. 

Mas  a  popolalioii  of  about  four  hmidred  thoanmd.  Il  is 
one  of  the  filtlueit  dlaaB  in  China^  and  very  onbealthy*  fipvers  pre- 
faiiini;  in  tbe  sommflr. 

Ifissioisaries  reside  there,  from  whom  tiaveUos  wiB  always  re- 
ceive courteous  attention. 

It  b  eighty  miles  from  'nentsm  to  Pekin.  IVre  are  two  rotttea, 
one  by  boat  to  Tim?-chow.  which  b  thirteen  milei  from  the  ca^itai^ 
the  other  by  cart  all  the  way  frooi  Tientra. 
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The  route  by  the  river  will  require  five  days,  that  by  Innd  three ; 
hul  the  eanveyance  by  water  is  much  the  most  comfortable.  The 
cost  of  a,  boat  Ibr  the  trip  is  frcnn  seven  to  ten  dollars.  Carters 
charge  for  a  cart  and  one  mule  one  dollar  per  day;  two  mules, 
two  dollars. 

There  b  no  harder  riding  than  that  of  a  Ckinese  cart^  The  wheels 
are  clumsy,  the  body  nailed  to  the  axle,  and  tliere  is  no  seal,  spring, 
or  cushion.  The  mules  are  harneRstnl  tandem.  The  road  is  worn 
by  constant  travel,  and  there  are  deep  ruts^  sloughs,  and  miry 
placeSj  which  the  driver  is  not  carefu!  to  avoid.  The  only  accom- 
modations lor  tlie  night  will  be  those  fiu-nished  at  the  native  way- 
side inns. 

More  comfortable  quikrters  can  be  had  on  Uie  river  boats.  The 
thirteen-mile  ride  from  Tung-<?how  to  Pekin  will  be  as  much  nativo 
cart-riding  us  moat  travellers  will  care  for. 

Passports  are  needed  from  Tientsin  to  Pekin.  They  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  consul  at  Tientsin. 

Accommodations  in  the  Imperial  city  can  only  be  had  at  the 
native  inn,  or  with  the  missiouiirit'S.  The  distances  are  so  great  in 
Pekin  tlmt  sedans  should  be  hired  by  llie  day  to  visit  the  objects  of 
interest. 

The  Great  Wall,  one  of  the  chief  objecta  of  interest  in  this  empire, 
is  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  city. 

It  will  require  five  days  for  an  excun?ion  to  tliat  wondertul  struc- 
ture, reared  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This 
and  the  few  temples  in  Pekin  are  the  only  particular  ohjecls  of  in- 
terest in  Northern  China. 

The  round  trip  from  Shanghae  will  require  one  month,  and  the 
expense  will  be  from  two  hundrt^d  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. Probably  most  travellers  will  leave  it  out  of  their  proj^ramme, 
and  give  their  time  to  otJior  portions  of  the  route  arount^the  world. 

Few  persons  probably  wiU  wish  to  make  the  trip  to  Pekin  and 
that  to  Hiinkow.  The  last  named  is  much  more  easUy  accomplished 
and  at  a  tliird  of  the  cost 

If  the  tourist  does  not  wish  to  visit  Pekin,  the  departure  irora  San 
Francisco  may  be  delayed  a  month. 

The  traveller,  after  seeing  Shanghae  and  Northern  and  Central 
China,  will  proceed  down  the  coast  Steamers  leave  sevenil  times  a 
week  for  Hong  Kong.  Tliere  are  none  regidarly  plying  to  the  m- 
termediatc  ports;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  visit  them,  ho  can  lake  a 
steamer  to  Foochow,  which  is  the  first  great  commercial  city  below 
Shanghae. 
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It  m  nitimled  on  the  river  Miii,  w  the  chief  port  for  the  stiip- 
mf«nt  of  liliuik  t^Aiv,  and  haii  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand. 
Th*^  iw'cn(*ry  c»ii  thf>  iDn  v  d<;hghtful,  and  Uiere  is  enough  to  inter- 
t-)«t  ft  travcllfr  for  a  few  dnys  in  the  surrounding  country ;  but  if  the 
YKiijrtiw*  ha«  hi^eu  ascended  to  Hankow,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  slop 
ivt  FtMM'how  or  any  of  lli<*  cities  along  the  coast,  inasmuch  as  the 
«loHtiu4'B  have  no  regular  time  for  sailings  and  the  touriit  may  ixs 
i»Migc'd  to  wait  several  dayjs. 

The  following  table  of  distances  may  be  convenient  for  refer- 
♦"lu't* ;  — 

Hlmnghac  to  Fowhow      ...,,,,        410 

FiMM'how  to  Aniov       .         '         .         *         .         '         -  .185 
Amoy  lo  Swntow     ♦...,..,         i54> 

Bwatow  to  Hong  Kong  .         *         .         .         ,  .175 

Thi?  fare  from  Shanghae  to  Hong  Kong  i^  8«^vcnty  doilarn  hy 
privatft  RteamtiT,  and  ninety-liTe  dollars  by  tlie. Peninsular  and  Ori- 
tmltii.  It  will  be  considerably  more  than  that  if  a  steamer  is  taken 
frum  port  to  port     The  lime  if^  usually  about  four  days. 

If  thn  journey  is  made  in  the  autumn,  when  the  monsoona  blow 
down  the  coast  the  trip  will  be  very  pleasant  Sometimes  sailing 
veiuteta  are  to  be  found  at  Shanghaej  which,  when  the  raonFoonii 
are  favorable,  make  the  nm  as  quickly  as  a  steamer,  and  lake  pa»- 
notigeri  at  mncli  lower  rates. 

Good  m-HHiniruodalions  can  he  fotmd  at  the*  Hong  Kong  Hotel  (or 
four  diillars  a  day*  There  was  fomuTly  a  cluli-house,  where  single 
genlleirien  roiild  put  up,  and  the  prices  were  somewhat  le«». 

The  tourist  jiliouhJ  not  fnil  to  ascend  Victoria  Peak»  the  moun- 
tain hehiml  Hong  Kong,  nor  must  he  omit  a  trip  to  tlie  Happy 
Valley  and  round  the  west^*m  shore  of  the  island.  There  are  f#«w 
places  in  the  world  that  present  such  charming  scenery.  The  trip 
is  made  in  sedans,  with  relays  of  bearers,  which  cnn  he  obtained  at 
a  cheap  nite.  A  regular  tariflf  is  established  iot'  s»>dans  in  the  i*ily ; 
hut  if  you  wish  to  go  outside  the  limits,  it  is  well  to  make  a  bargain 
in  ailvance. 

Pensons  wishing  to  obtain  camphor-wood  tnmks,  lacquered -ware, 
carved  ivory.  Jire^prtpcr  views,  vases,  or  any  knick-knacks,  will  ho 
able  to  trade  cheater  here  than  at  Canton.  They  will  find  that  the 
Celestials  have  several  prices  for  their  gtioda,  and  if  no  impatieno* 
or  hurry  \»  manUested  in  making  a  bargain,  a  gn^ftt  reduction  in 
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pnce  may  be  obtained.  The  best  quality  of  silk  gauzea  are  to  be 
fouml  0.1  Stiiintrliat',  but  Ihto  and  uL  Cuiiton  they  lire  to  be  had  tdso 
cra}»es  autl  griLss-clotlis. 

The  tourist  is  referred  to  the  cbapters  reittting  to  Hong  Kong  and 
CiUitoQ  for  information  in  regard  to  what  Ia  to  be  seen  in  those 
places 

From  Hong  Kong  iht^  tourist  will  have  »  dioiee  of  rontt^s  and 
steamers.  The  Peiiiusnlar  ^tui  Oricnta]  Company  have  steamers 
leaving  every  fortnight,  about  t]ie  7th  and  19th  of  every  montlj,  for 
Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Suez,  connecting  at  Ceylon  with  steamers 
up  the  east^ni  eoiist  of  India,  to  Madras  and  Calcutta.  The  Mes- 
sageries  Imjx^rialeH  vessels  leave  once  a  month  tor  Saigon,  in 
Cochin  Chinfi,  (Voni  tlience  to  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Suez.  Two 
of  the  great  mercantile  firms  of  Calcutta  have  steaiiiera  engaged  in 
the  opium  trade,  which  leave  once  a  month  for  Singapore,  Penang, 
and  Calcutta,  and  are  run  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  mail  steam* 
era  from  Siui  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong. 

The  tourist  who  hius  plenty  of  time,  by  taking  the  Messageries 
Imp^riales  to  Saigon  will  be  able  to  go  on  to  Bankok,  and  see  some- 
rjiing  of  Siam  ;  but  the  eommnnication  is  not  frequent  betiveen 
thai  port  and  Singapore,  ancl  most  travellers  will  be  likely  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  a  vi*iit  to  that  country. 

Rates  of  fare  by  tlie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  are  as  follows :  — 

Hong  Kong  to  Smjrapore $140 

'*  "  Ceylon         . 260 

"  "  Madra*  mi  Ceylon       ....  307 

*'  '*  Calciitm  tfia  Ceylon 350 

"  **  Bombay 300 

**  **  8u«s ,      i60 

The  time  from  Hong  Kong  to  Singapore,  with  the  monsoon  in 
favor,  is  about  six  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  Messageries  Imi>(?riales  Umves  Hong  Kong  tlie 
26th  of  every  month,  making  the  run  to  Saigon  in  four  days,  re- 
maining there  a  few  hours,  and  reaching  Singapore  in  three  day?^  or 
seven  from  Hong  Kong,  departing  from  that  port  on  the  days 
of  its  arrival  for  Ceylon,  where  H  arrives  on  the  10th  of  every 
month,  and  reaching  Suez  on  the  26th,  or  just  one  month  from 
Hong  Kong.  During  the  months  of  April,  MaVt  June,  Jidy,  August^ 
and  September,  while  the  .southwest  monsoons  are  blowing^  the 
saihng  days  of  all  the  steamerH  from  Hong  Kong  are  t^^o  days  in 
advance  of  their  advertised  tables,  but  the  tourist  will  not  need  to 
leave  Hong  Kong  till  November  for  his  trip  to  India, 
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ne  &re»  lif  Hub  Hi 
OfiHitAL 
Hie  fare  bf  ateuoa 


plfiDg  direct  to  Calciitlm  ii  $2501,  but  thcr* 
in  edOiiectiOD  willk  the  Vma6c  omil 


it  win  be  well  for  trmTeOefs  to  nnp  oai  tbar  roate  of  trarel  be- 
joad  Singapore  before  hmwmg  Hooc  Kob^  at  tbece  ara  Mrenl 
nmtes&om  ibat  point. 

nooe  who  may  wiali  to  see  Batavia  ca&  do  so  bf  1akiii|^  a  Dmkik 
Uamitr  ptyiag  between  Singapore  and  tbat  ettf  ^  laakiii^  ibe  rm  ta 
time  daj^  A  fbrtiu^t  in  tint  isbod  will  enable  tban  to  rrrel  Id 
tbe  defigbta  of  IropiGal  Sfe  at  tbe  mosl  ebarainp  «eaaoo  of  the  jnew; 
Or  if  not  making  tbia  tr^  thcf  mmj,  by  wattii^  a  lew  daja  at  SId* 
gapore^  lake  paange  for  Bmmah^  wbere  tbef  tnaf  see  tbe  woiidgp- 
fill  temples  of  Ban^ooa,  and,  if  so  diiposed,  aboot  t%efs  and  bmit 
wild  elepbanta.  Steameta  asoeodtbelimwaddj  thfve  hnndred  afid 
tfaiitf-fbor  mika»  toaebing  at  maamnnm  towii&    Tbe  Ike  is  $  IT. 

Tbe  fikDowiiif  table  wiQ  enabls  tbe  reader  to  see  wbaet  poets  are 
loncfaed  bj  tbe  montblf  Bne  of  steameis  up  tbe  Malairan  peniniDla. 
and  Banoese  coast :  — 

Ikare  Siajpipore                         ,  .       seek 

"     Malaoca       *        .         ,         .  -    sstli^ 

^     F^HO^      ......  ^tb. 

^     Maalfliais       .       .        .        •        •        •  3d. 

"      Rangoon      .        *        .        .  ^ili 

Amre  ai  Caksoa    ......  )Oih. 

Another  line  of  stcnmers  plies  r^znlarlj  eTcry  fortnight  between 
W*itlTftAtT^  and  Calcutta,  lemTtag  M*"'^"^*»»  on  the  I2th  and  28lb  of 
each  month,     * 

Not  harini^  visited  Bonnah  and  Cejlon,  we  can  give  no  notes  qf 
personal  obeerratiOQ;  hot  fiom  what  we  have  learned  ftwn  otbit% 
were  we  ^ain  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  Boimnb  wotUd  be 
incloded  in  the  route. 

Tbe  trareDer  will  readi  Cakntta  bj  one  of  tbe  three  rcnites 
alrvady  named,  and  he  elioold  time  hinisdf  to  be  there  earlj  in 
December.  If  he  aniTes  by  tbe  Bormah  route,  and  wi«bes  to  se« 
Sootbem  Indk,  be  esn  do  so  by  taldng  the  Penin^^xlar  and  Orieiital 
line,  or  a  ooart  line  of  steamers  pKying  between  Calcutta  and  Bom> 
bay,  and  fondling  at  aH  the  prindpal  porta.  Landing  at  Madraai  be 
can  crocs  the  country  by  rail  to  Beypore  on  the  western  ooest ;  o^ 
taking  the  ruhray  now  under  constraction  fitmi  Madias  to  Bombay^ 
may  reach  the  latter  city  with  bnt  Itttis  dsld^g. 
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But  more  pleasurable  than  this  will  be  the  journey  up  the  Ganges 
to  Benares,  Allaliabad,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  La- 
hore, to  the  valley  of  tlie  Indus,  and  tlience  by  steamer  down  the 
valley  of  that  stream  to  Kurrachee,  from  whence  there  is  a  weekly 
steamer  to  Bombay. 

It  is  probable  that  Lahore,  on  the  Indus,  will  be  placed  in  railroad 
connection  with  Calcutta  in  1870 ;  but  a  dak  line  is  established  over 
tlie  portion  of  the  line  not  yet  completed,  and  the  trip  in  December 
or  January  will  be  deUghtful.  If  tliLs  route  is  taken,  a  view  of 
Central  India  can  l>e  obtained  by  taking  a  run  up  the  Nagpore  line; 
or  to  Poonah,  on  tlie  southwestern  branch  of  the  great  Indian 
PtMiinsular  Railway. 

The  dlsUnces  and  fares  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  are  as  by  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 


Miles. 

UtCUas. 

2dClaM. 

Calcatta  to  BcnarR^ 

540 

$26 

$18 

"        to  Allahabad 

629 

80 

15 

»*        to  Agra 

905 

42 

21 

"        to  Delhi 

1,017 

48 

24 

The  government  dak  makes  the  distance  between  Delhi  and 
Umritsur,  the  southern  tenninus  of  Uie  Punjab  Railway,  in  about 
forty  houi-s. 

The  rate  of  hire  is  fixed  by  government,  and  Ls  about  four  and  a 
half  cents  a  mile ;  but,  as  the  dak  Ls  so  soon  to  be  superse<led  by 
tlie  liM.'omotive  on  this  line,  we  nc^  not  speak  of  tlie  expense, 
whictli  will  be  much  diminL^hed  in  a  few  montlLS. 

Reaching  tlie  Indus,  the  traveller  may  take  passage  on  one  of  tlie 
steamers  running  on  that  stream  from  M(x>ltan  to  Kurrachee, 
leaving  tlie  former  city  on  the  11th  and  2oth  of  every  montli,  for 
about  sixty  dollars. 

From  Kumwhee  he  may  reach  Bombay  by  the  regular  weekly  line 
of  steamers.  Fare,  $  50.  A  saving  of  time  and  money  may  he  made, 
and  a  good  view  of  India  obtaiinMl,  by  going  back  from  Delhi 
to  Allaliabad,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Bombay  wholly  by 
rail. 

We  think  that  most  travellers  will  prefer  such  a  route,  as  it  will 
take  them  through  the  finest  parts  and  over  the  most  historical  sec- 
tion of  Ilindostan. 

Two  months  in  India  will  suffice  to  give  those  who  have  no  more 
time  to  spare  a  fair  view  of  tlie  country  and  its  people.  Those  who 
wLsh  to  aH4:«nd  Uie  Nile  sliould  be  prepared  to  sail  westward  from 
Bombay  not  later  than  the  15th  of  Januaiy.    The  water  in  the 
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Nile  IB  low  after  the  1st  o(  February,  and  the  trip  is  made  to  die 
upper  cataract,  the  temples  of  Edfu  and  Philie,  with  diMcuUy  after 
that  date. 

The  time  bj  steamera  Irom  Bombay  to  Suez  is  Iburleen  days, 
the  Tare  three  hundred  doll»u*s.  In  tlie  i«pringr  they  are  crowded, 
and  travellers  will  do  well  to  make  ear!y  applicntian  lor  passage. 

Tlie  trip  up  the  Nile,  hy  steamtn\  from  Cairo,  will  occupy  twenty 
days ;  hut  the  opening  of  thf^  raili-oad  now  under  constnietiuit  to 
Thebes  will  re^luoe  it  nearly  out?  htJf.  The  upper  Nile,  and  what 
ix  to  be  sc^en  around  Cairo,  will  ociAipy  about  foiu-  weeks. 

From  Ef^^ypt  there  is  a  ehoice  of  routes,  as  pointed  out  in  Cbapiera 
L  iuid  XL  of  this  volume. 

Most  travellers  will  be  likely  to  visit  Palestine,  landing  at  JaHa  or 
Beyrout  They  will  he  beset  by  dragomans  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
but  will  do  much  tetter  by  waiting  till  they  reach  Jerusalem  l»efore 
engaging  thiur  itervjoes.  Horses  may  be  obtained  at  Jaffa  for  the 
ride  to  Jerusalem,  whi^re  aceocnmodations  may  be  found  at  hoU»K 
In  tiie  Russian  Convent,  or  Pmstiian  Hospice. 

These  who  do  not  wish  to  make  the  whole  tour  of  the  country 
will  he  able  to  mnke  the  excursion  to  the  Jordan,  Deail  8ea»  and 
Bethlehem  in  three  days,  and  at  tritling  cost  If  the  usual  jouniey 
northward  to  Bamaria,  and  Nazareth,  the  Dead  Sea  and  Bey  rout,  is 
taken,  the  tourist  will  save  a  great  deal  of  money  and  some  annoy* 
ance  by  not  taking  a  dragoman  till  ready  to  leave  Jemsalcni. 

CH>ntractK  with  dragomans  should  be  made  for  a  specified  time, 
with  tiie  privilege  of  extendiag  it  The  usual  route  llirough  Pales- 
tine will  occupy  about  twenty  days,  costing  from  five  to  aeveti 
dollars  per  day  while  in  the  ejMJdle. 

Sailing  from  Beyrout  the  traveller  can  proceed  to  Constantinople » 
Athens,  or  Italy,  The  best  moutlis  for  visiting  Palestine  and  Syria 
are  March,  April,  and  the  first  part  of  May,  and  there  is  no  more 
dehghtful  season  of  the  year  for  tbe  Bosphorus  or  the  ^gean  Bea 
than  the  month  of  May. 

By  following  the  general  route  which  we  have  thus  indicated,  iJie 
traveller  starting  fi-ora  New  York  in  June  and  journeying  westward 
may  reach  Southcnj  Europe  in  ten  or  twelve  months,  having  ob- 
tained meanwhile  a  gocnl  view  of  the  old  lands  upon  the  other  sidt* 
of  the  globe. 

Full  information  cannot  be  given  in  regard  to  the  c05t  of  a  journiv 
round  the  world^  but  the  following  general  statement  will  on   ' 
the  tourist   to   estimate    tlie    probable  amount  req\iired  for   fj^M  .-, 
reckoned  at  gold  i  ates :  — 
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New  York  to  San  Fmncisco        ,        ,                 ,        .  $  1W 

San  Fruritist'o  to  Shaiiji^^hiie       .         ,         .         .         *         .  <iO0 

Hiinkow  jiTid  return       ..,*♦..  HX» 

Shaitglme  to  Hong  Koojy          ,         ♦        *        *        .        ♦  75 

To  Cantou,  Macao,  mirl  return       .         .         ,  30 

Hong  Kong  to  Culcuttu  via  Ceylon 350 

Calcutta  to  Delhi,  second  cUaA 24 

Return  to  Alluhiibml         ..♦,.,,  10 

AHahnbafl  to  Bombay 25 

Bombay  to  Suez 300 

Suez  to  Marseilles         .*.....  90 

Mturseillcs  to  London         ...•.,-  20 

London  to  New  York 130 

Sl,5f%4 

Excursions  lr>  Pekin  and  BatAvia  are  not  loduded  in  the  nbov<' 
catmiiite.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  full  amount  diarged  by  tlii- 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  to  Calcutta  via  Ceyton  is  includtid. 
If  the  Bunnah  route  is  taken  the  fare  will  be  ahoui  the  sfune,  but  if 
th«  tniveller  choooes  the  direct  route  from  Singapore  (o  Caleutta  it 
will  bi  $  U)0  less.  The  slatement  \s  bascil  on  the  supposition  that 
the  railroad  will  he  completed  from  Allalmlnid  to  Bombay,  and  that 
the  traveller  will  return  from  Delhi  to  Allaliabad,  and  proceed  across 
the  country  to  Bombay,  instead  of  going  on  to  Luck  now  and  down 
the  Indus  to  Kurraehee  and  Bombay.  If  tlie  last  route  is  taken^ 
about  $  100  must  be  added  to  the  amount  as  already  summed  up. 

Tlie  cost  by  the  direct  route  from  Suez  to  London  k  pven,  llmt- 
class  fare.  But  the  tourist  will  be  likely  to  visit  Constantinople  and 
Atheim,  and  go  uyj  the  Danube  or  the  Adriatic,  or  pass  round  the 
Bouthern  shore  of  Italy  to  Naples,  ana  pi-oceed  to  Central  Europe. 

A  liberal  estimate  for  fares  in  circuninavigating  the  globe  will 
make  the  required  amount  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  dioiisjuid 
dollars.  To  this  must  he  added  the  cost  of  living,  whicli  will  he 
about  the  same  when  on  shore  as  at  first-class  hotels  in  the  United 
States.  When  at  mf%  there  will  be  the  steward's  fees  in  ailrlition 
U>  the  fare^  —  a  trifling  matter. 

If  the  departure  from  San  Francisco  is  made  in  Augiwt,  Suez  will 
he  n^ached  about  the  last  of  February.  Seventy  days  will  have 
been  passed  on  o^^ean  and  river  steamers,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
thirty  days  ftir  the  land, 

Rt^ekoning  hotel  hills  at  four  dollars  per  day,  the  aggregati?  is  five 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Forty  days  mt^y  be  spent  in  Pdestino 
and  Syria,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
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If  the  traveller  intends  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  fifteen 
months  he  will  have  about  seven  months  in  Eorope,  whkdi  at  five 
doUan  per  day  will  amount  to  one  thousand  and  fiftj  doUan.  Som- 
ming  up  all  the  aggregates,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  liberal  .estimate 
makes  tiie  total  cost  from  thir^-five  to  thirty-eight  hnndred  dollars. 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  Yoeemite  or  other 
expenses  in  California.  If  through  tickets  can  be  pordiased  of  the 
Padfio  Mail  and  Penmsular  and  Oriental  Companiefl^  permitting  the 
traveller  to  lie  over  at  different  points,  it  will  reduce  the  aggr^^te 
by  several  hundred  dollars. 

.  Whatever  the  expense  may  be,  those  having  leisure  and  means  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  world,  if  they  time  their  journey  to  be  in  each 
country  at  the  best  season,  will  not  be  likely  to  regret  the  under- 
taking. 


THE     END. 


